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PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  guide-book, 
nor  is  it  exactly  a  chronicle  of  travel.  As  a 
guide-book  it  has  many  omissions,  the  more  glaring 
of  which  I  may  as  well  point  out  myself,  and  thus 
forestall  criticism.  To  neglect  almost  the  whole  of 
south  Somerset,  including  Yeovil,  Ilchester,  Ilmin- 
ster,  the  Cadbury  that  may  be  Camelot  and  the 
Montacute  that  has  so  fine  a  manor-house — to  omit 
Seaton  and  Sidmouth  and  Ottery  from  a  treatment 
of  Devon — would  be  shortcomings,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  these  districts  are  dealt  with  in  another 
volume  of  the  series  of  which  this  book  forms  a  part. 
But  my  aim  has  been  to  give  a  presentment  of  the 
West  Country  as  a  whole,  within  moderate  compass, 
m  a  series  of  central  pictures  rather  than  in  full  detail ; 
I  have  wished  to  be  true  in  the  spirit  while  not  false, 
though  certainly  incomplete,  in  the  letter.  For  con- 
venience of  treatment  I  have  chosen  to  proceed  from 
east  to  west,  starting  from  Bristol  to  St.  Ives  on  the 
north,  from  Exeter  to  Land's  End  on  the  south.  There 
are  thus  two  main  itineraries,  with  one  necessary 
digression — a  digression  that  takes  in  Dartmoor  and 
thus  includes  the  most  interesting  district  of  mid- 
Devon.  A  few  pages  here  and  there  have  been 
borrowed  or  adapted  from  articles  that  I  have  con- 
tributed to  such  journals  as  the  Evening  Standard  and 
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St.  James's  Gazelle,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  entirely  a  new  writing. 

Some  readers  will  be  ready  to  complain  that  my 
book  lacks  many  things  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
guide-books.  I  shall  be  less  troubled  by  this  censure 
if  they  find  within  these  covers  a  few  things  that  are 
not  found  in  the  ordinary  guide-books. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
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INTRODUCTION 

IT  is  fitting  that  Bristol  should  be  regarded  as  the 
gate-town  of  the  West,  whose  characteristics  to 
a  great  extent  it  embodies.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  city  belonged,  historicall}',  to  the 
kindgom  of  Mercia,  and  that  in  some  aspects  it  may 
rank  as  a  South-Midland  town,  yet  in  heredity  and 
antecedents,  in  tone  and  atmosphere,  Bristol,  though 
it  has  always  seemed  a  little  self-absorbed,  attaches  to 
the  borderland  of  old  "  West  Wales,"  the  Celtic  Fringe. 
The  differences  between  Celt  and  Saxon,  between  East 
and  West,  while  they  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  are 
not  wholly  imaginary  ;  they  are  recognized  and  in 
some  degree  elucidated  by  physiology  as  well  as  b}^ 
history.  But  in  speaking  physiologically  of  an}^  part 
of  Britain,  we  do  not  come  down  to  what  may  be 
called  the  bed-rock  racial  distinction,  skull  measure- 
ment ;  the  whole  of  Britain  and  much  of  Europe  is 
occupied  predominant^  by  dolichocephalic  or  long- 
skulled  populations.  In  this  Celt  and  Teuton  were 
ahke,  as  were  the  Neohthic  peoples  from  whom  they 
derive.  When  we  come  to  what  we  may  term  the 
secondary  distinction,  that  of  colouring,  there  is  a  mon; 
noticeable  difference  ;  from  Dorset  to  Land's  I£nd 
the  dark  or  brunette  type  prevails  and  hicreases. 
Tliis  is  explained  l)y  the   prevalence    of  tlie   Mediter- 
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ranean  type,  to  which  apparently  the  British  originals 
belonged,  modified  by  the  intrusion  of  the  blonde 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  strain,  introduced  by  suc- 
cessive invasions.  In  height  the  West  shows  less 
distinction,  because  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England 
is  occupied  by  men  of  a  lower  averaged  stature  than 
we  find  in  the  north-east  and  north.  Nor  do  we  find 
great  divergence  in  place-names  till  we  reach  Cornwall, 
where  Celtic  roots  prevail.  But  the  great  fact  that 
has  coloured  its  subsequent  history  is  that  until  the 
year  577,  when  the  Saxons  won  the  battle  of  Deorham, 
(Dyrham,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Bristol)  the  whole  of 
the  West  as  far  as  Gloucestershire  had  been  practically 
one  with  Wales,  its  inhabitants  having  been  known, 
then  and  later,  as  West  Welsh.  We  are  reminded  of 
this  by  the  name  of  Cornwall  ;  the  Cornish  were  the 
Cornn-Wealas.  By  the  victory  at  Deorham  the 
Teutonic  invaders  gained  possession  of  Gloucester, 
Cirencester  and  Bath,  and  the  Bristol  Avon  became  for 
a  time  the  boundary  between  the  two  peoples.  Later, 
the  conquest  and  possession  were  pushed  to  Taunton, 
to  the  Exe,  and  then  to  the  Tamar  ;  beyond  which 
it  became  a  more  or  less  nominal  suzerainty. 

It  will  be  understood  of  course  that  the  West  had 
its  own  kings  or  chieftains,  and  differing  tribes  ; 
but  it  still  had  the  closest  kinship  with  Wales,  and  was 
peopled  by  Celticized  aboriginals,  using  that  word 
with  necessary  reserve.  The  language,  with  local 
variations,  was  the  same  ;  traditions  and  myths  were 
the  same,  and  there  was  the  further  link  of  a  growing 
Christianity.  But  Christianity,  though  it  gradually 
established  the;  "  tribe  of  the  saint  "  as  distinct  from 
the  secular  tribe  or  clan,  did  not  bring  peace  ;  we 
ran   hardly   expect   it   to   have   done  more  fifteen  or 
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twenty  centuries  since  than  it  has  done  in  this  twentieth 
century.  Many  of  the  strongholds  or  entrenchments 
scattered  throughout  the  West,  though  afterwards 
used  by  the  Romans,  were  doubtless  in  their  origin 
due  to  inter-tribal  strifes — some  might  even  date  from 
days  of  prehistoric  racial  invasion.  Records  of  tribal 
division  are  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  but  we  know 
fairly  well  the  chief  tribal  localities  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  ;  and  this  knowledge  reveals  to 
us  a  strip  of  our  West  Country  which  we  must,  in  a 
manner,  cut  off  from  "  West  Wales  "  proper.     Wlien 
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the  Romans  arrived  in  Britain,  Somerset  from  the 
Avon  to  the  Mendips  was  occupied  by  the  Belga",  a 
Brythonic  or  British  tribe  whose  name  has  been  applied 
somewhat  loosely  to  neighbouring  tribes  such  as  the 
Dobunni  and  the  Atrebates.  l>ut  the  whole  district 
west  of  the  Mendips  was  held  b\-  the  Dumnonii,  who 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Silures  of  South  Wales,  and 
whom,  together  witli  the  Silures,  Rhys  classifies  as 
Goidhelic  or  Gaelic.  He  based  liis  opinion,  appar- 
ently, on  some  early  inscribed  stones,  whose  inscriptions, 
however,  may  have  been  due  to  early  Irish  incursions. 
In  any  case,  the  speech  and  traditions  of  the  district 
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had  become  Brythonic.  It  ma}^  be  that  these  succes- 
sive occupations  had  been  comparatively  supei^iicial, 
though  the  British  language  had  prevailed.  Language 
alone  is  never  a  conclusive  evidence  of  race.  The  fact 
that  English  is  spoken  to-day  in  the  West  of  England 
and  in  the  larger  part  of  Wales  does  not  prove  that  the 
inhabitants  are  English  in  ancestry  ;  and  when  Huxley 
asserted  that  the  people  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  as 
Celtic  as  those  of  Tipperary,  he  might  have  added 
"  as  Celtic,  and  no  more,"  for  in  each  case  there  is 
probably  a  considerable  survival  of  Ivernian  or 
Neolithic  blood,  possibly  even  of  Paleolithic.  We 
must  always  remember  ^\'hat  some  historians  have 
forgotten,  that  conquests  are  seldom  extirpations. 
Even  by  the  most  blood-thirsty  conquerors  women 
were  often  spared,  and  sometimes  children  ;  so  that 
Celtic  and  earlier  strains  certainly  survive  in  the  most 
Saxonized  portions  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  greater 
survival  of  earlier  blood  in  the  West  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  was  the  last  refuge  of  races  that  were 
pushed  backward  by  advancing  tides  of  population 
from  Europe,  the  first  of  which  must  have  arrived 
when  Britain  was  still  connected  with  the  Continent — 
a  connection  to  which  the  Shallow  Seas  yet  bear 
witness.  We  therefore  find  an  increasing  Celticism 
as  we  pass  westward  from  Bristol  ;  but  when  we  say 
Celtic  we  are  simply  adopting  the  racial  cognomen  of 
the  latest  great  wave  of  invasion  preceding  that  of  the 
Saxons.  The  matter  is  too  complicated  and  too 
difiicult  to  be  treated  fully  here. 

The  numerous  forts  and  strongholds  throughout  the 
West  fully  testify  to  old  times  of  attack  and  defence  ; 
and  the  nearer  West  seems  to  have  been  protected 
from  attack  on  tht;  north-east  by  the  great  rampart  of 
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the  Wansdyke,  running  from  Portishead  to  the  Berk- 
shire Thames.  This  strong  \\ork,  chiefly  visible  near 
Bath,  whether  Britisli,  Roman,  or  Saxon  in  its  origin, 
at  least  bears  a  Saxon  name  and  was  at  one  time  a 
barrier  between  the  two  peoples.  But  as  the  men  of 
Wessex  advanced  gradually  across  Dorset  and  the 
Mendips  into  further  Somerset,  and  into  Devon,  their 
progress  became  more  and  more  a  kind  of  armed 
colonizing  rather  than  an  exterminating  military 
possession.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Athelstan  we  find 
Exeter  shared  between  Saxon  and  Celtic  inhabitants 
— English  and  Welsh  as  Freeman  calls  them  ;  and  we 
can  trace  the  division  to  this  day  by  the  dedication 
of  the  churches.  But  lioth  races  suffered  from  the 
inroads  and  piUagings  of  another  Teutonic  stock,  the 
Danes,  with  whom  at  times  the  Celts  made  common 
cause.  Both  Somerset  and  Devon  were  central  scenes 
of  struggle  with  the  Danes,  as  we  may  recall  from  the 
historic  memories  of  Athelney  and  Wedmore,  the 
battle  of  Pinhoe,  the  sack  of  Exeter.  By  this  time 
the  Saxons  were  Christianized,  and  tliough  the  Chris- 
tianity was  only  skin-deep  it  made  some  difference  in 
their  treatment  of  Christian  foes,  as  were  the  British 
of  the  West.  The  Danes  were  still  pagan.  Somerset, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  had  been  Christianized  long  before 
in  a  Celtic  fa.shion — quite  as  good,  by  the  way,  as  the 
Latin — by  Welsh  and  Irish  saints  who  came  over  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ;  l)ut  this  Christianity, 
instead  of  being  a  common  ]x)nd,  soon  became  a 
further  cause  of  strife,  at  least  between  the  clergy  of 
the  different  races.  The  Celts  were  free-churchmen, 
claiming  to  be  independent  of  any  foreign  see  ;  Ibe 
Saxons  were  immediately- under  the  influence  of  Rome. 
This  was  the  true  root  of  the  controversy  which  gener- 
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ally  wasted  itself  on  such  matters  as  the  shape  of  the 
tonsure  and  the  date  for  the  observance  of  Easter. 
Tolerance  \\'as  no  more  a  characteristic  of  religious 
debate  than  it  is  now,  and  it  was  certainly  not  exhibited 
by  Saxon  priests  under  the  finger  of  Ultramontane 
pontiffs.  The  year  926  may  be  taken  as  a  final  date 
of  Saxon  victory,  when  Atheist  an  expelled  the  Celts 
from  Exeter  and  fixed  the  Tamar  as  their  boundary. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  a  kind  of  triumplial  pro- 
gress westward,  even  as  far  as  Scilly,  thus  completing 
a  nominal  conquest  of  Cornwall.  Not  till  long  after- 
wards did  the  Celtic  Church  submit,  and  then  grudg- 
ingly, to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Cornwall  itself,  with 
the  exception  of  some  parts  near  the  border,  was 
almost  as  little  affected  by  the  Teutonic  invasion  as 
it  had  been  by  the  Roman. 

Both  Devon  and  Corn\\ali  play  a  prominent  part  in 
early  British  tradition.  We  need  not  give  historic 
importance  to  the  legend  of  Brutus,  the  supposed 
grandson  of  /Eneas,  who  is  said  to  have  landed  at 
Totnes  and  later  to  have  established  the  "  New  Troy  " 
at  London  ;  but  we  know  that  the  tin-mines  of  the 
two  counties  were  worked  in  very  early  times,  and  had 
exercised  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  that 
which  we  know  as  the  Ikonze  Age.  Long  before  the 
Romans,  voyagers  and  traders  had  come  from  south- 
eastern Europe  and  from  Africa  to  the  West-British 
coast  ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  traffic  done  has  been 
exaggerated,  for  in  most  parts  the  coast  is  unfavourable 
to  navigation,  and  the  chief  traces  of  primitive  popula- 
tion are  not  in  s])ots  of  easy  harbourage.  Some 
direct  trading  may  ha\e  been  done  in  ^Mount's  Ba}', 
but  in  general  it  would  seem  that  the  tin  was  trans- 
ported   eastward    by   packhorses,    perhaps    as    far   as 
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Thanet,  which  may  have  been  the  disputed  Ictis. 
The  term  Cassiterides  was  apphed  to  the  British  Isles 
generahy,  and  not  merely  to  the  Scillies  ;  but  whether 
or  not  we  accept  the  old  tradition  of  lost  Lyonesse  it 
is  clear  that  the  Scilly  islands  were  more  extensive 
at  some  far-past  period,  and  they  lie  well  within  the 
limits  of  the  shallower  seas. 

Coming  to  more  familiar  times,  with  the  full  sanction 
of  history,  we  find  that  the  ultimate  domination  of 
Wessex  gave  Somerset  to  the  tribe  named  the 
vSomersetas,  with  their  capital  at  Somerton  ;  the  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful.  But  the  Saxons  who  took 
hold  of  Devonshire,  later  and  less  thoroughly,  frankly 
assumed  the  name  that  they  found  ready  for  them,  and 
called  themselves  Defenas,  men  of  Devon,  whose  root 
appears  to  be  the  Celtic  Dyfneint,  meaning  "  deeply 
valleyed, "which  formerly  applied  to  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  Exe.  The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  had  appar- 
ently called  themselves /itrn^^i/ or  Cornu,  Latinized  by 
the  Romans  into  Cornavii.  When  many  of  the  Cornish 
migrated  to  Brittany  they  took  this  name  with  them  ; 
thus  there  was  a  Breton  Cornuaille  as  well  as  a 
British  one.  The  dialect  that  still  lingers  in  Somerset 
and  Devon  is  a  survival  of  the  old  Wessex  speech  ;  it 
overlaps  into  eastern  Cornwall  on  one  side  and  into 
Dorset  on  the  other.  In  vocabulary  we  find  much 
the  same  speech  as  far  east  as  Wiltshire  ;  even  Ham]> 
shire  and  Sussex  share  it,  as  belonging  to  the  Wessex 
kingdom.  The  special  differences  in  the  West  Country 
must  be  attributed  to  Celtic  influences.  In  Somerset 
the  accent  is  broader  and  perhaps  a  little  less  musical 
than  the  Devonian,  though  the  words  used  are  very 
much  the  same.  Genuine  old  Cornish  lingered  in  the 
South  Hams  of  Devon  as  late  as  the  days  of  Edward  I, 
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and  later  around  the  Tamar  ;  in  Cornwall  itself  it 
died  out  scarcely  two  centuries  since.  It  was  accident, 
chiefly  literary,  that  promoted  the  Mercian  tongue  of 
the  Midlands  to  become  standard  English,  a  position 
that  the  speech  of  Wessex  might  easily  have  gained. 
In  parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon  to  this  day,  the  visitor 
has  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  pure  archaic  English  ; 
but  the  purity  of  dialect  has  been  much  corrupted, 
owing  to  railroads,  motor-cars,  and  education.  So- 
called  education,  unhappily,  sometimes  kills  dialect 
without  removing  bad  grammar.  A  special  feature 
in  Devon  is  a  certain  broad  liquidity  of  vowel-sounds, 
notably  chiefly  in  the  sound  of  u  or  oo,  which  must  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated  ;  at  its  best  it  is  singularly 
flute-like  and  musical.  Mun  or  min  for  "  them " 
is  fast  vanishing  ;  it  has  been  explained  as  a  possible 
corruption  of  the  Saxon  hymen,  the  plural  of  "  him." 
Er  or  a  for  "  he  "  is  Elizabethan  and  Shakespearean  ; 
does  not  Dame  Quickly  tell  us  of  the  dying  Falstaff  that 
"  a'  babbled  of  green  fields  ?  "  Many  other  words 
that  seem  uncommon  may  generally  be  proved  to  be 
genuine  Saxon.  A  tendency  to  change  /  into  v  and  s 
into  z  is  equally  prevalent  throughout  the  western 
counties.  Though  there  are  local  distinctions,  the 
Dorset  poems  of  William  Barnes  can  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  any  Devonian  or  Somerset-man  ;  in 
Cornwall  there  would  be  more  difficulty — especially 
in  Western  Cornwall,  where  English  is  somewhat  more 
of  a  modern  acquirement,  learned  long  after  Saxon 
had  become  a  dead  tongue.  Little  enough  of  Celtic 
survives  in  Somerset  or  Devon,  except  in  place-names, 
names  of  rivers  and  hills.  In  hotli  tluie  aie  plentiful 
combes,  to  denote  a  valley  oi-  hollow  ;  in  Cornwall 
combe  is  rare,  Init  we  find  the  Celtic  nans,  which  the 
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Saxons  never  borrowed.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  Wessex  dialect  can  find  plenty  of  it  in  popular 
fiction  ;  sometimes  they  will  find  it  nowhere  else.  In 
genuine  Cornwall  there  seems  to  be  less  actual  dialect, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  already  suggested  ;  but  there 
are  varieties  of  tone  and  accent,  sometimes  a  little 
harsh,  sometimes  a  kind  of  sing-song.  The  Cornish 
language,  however,  calls  for  more  attention.  There 
have  been  six  branches  of  Celtic  that  have  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  modern  times.  These  are 
Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton,  which  may  be  grouped 
together  as  Cymric  or  Brythonic  ;  Irish,  Gaelic  and 
Manx,  which  are  Goidhelic.  Breton  is  struggling 
bravely  but  hopelessly  against  the  French.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Scotch  Gaelic  and  of  Manx,  Welsh  and 
Irish  may  yet  for  a  time  resist  the  supremacy  of 
English  ;  their  survival  is  entirely  desirable  if  it  does 
not  tend  to  disunion.  But  Cornish  is  quite  a  thing 
of  the  past  ;  it  only  lives  in  a  few  relics  and  in  place- 
names.  When  the  Reformation  came  an  English 
Bible  and  service-book  struck  the  death-blow.  The 
share  that  the  Cornish  took  in  the  Western  Rebellion 
was  really  a  last  struggle  of  racial  im-pulse.  "  Certain 
of  us  understand  no  English,"  exclaimed  the  sturdy 
Cornishmen  ;  "we  utterly  refuse  this  new  English." 
They  had  understood  Latin  no  better  ;  but  they  had  a 
feeling  that  the  new  English  would  do  away  with  their 
loved  native  speech.  Unhappily  none  of  them  loved 
the  old  speech  well  and  wisely  enough  to  do  the  right 
thing — to  translate  the  Bible  and  the  liturgy  into 
Cornish.  The  English  Bible  killed  the  Cornish  tongue, 
though  it  did  not  convert  the  people  heartily  to 
Anglicanism.  They  found  Dissent  more  akin  to  their 
qM  Celtic  ideas  of  a  tribal  religion. 
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The  death  of  a  language  does  not  take  place  suddenly. 
At  Menheniot  about  the  year  1540  the  Creed  and 
Paternoster  were  first  taught  in  English  ;  at  St. 
Feock  a  century  later  the  vicar  still  celebrated  Com- 
munion in  Cornish  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  people. 
In  1678,  at  Landewednack  the  last  Cornish  sermon  on 
record  was  preached.  Still  the  tongue  found  a  refuge 
among  the  elder  folk  ;  it  did  not  actually  die  till  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  last  speaker  was 
certainly  not  Doll  Pentreath,  who  died  in  1777. 
Single  words  and  sentences  lingered  with  old  people 
much  later.  The  understanding  of  Cornish  place- 
names  is  much  assisted  by  knowledge  of  a  few  common 
roots.  Thus,  ire,  the  Welsh  tref,  means  town-place  or 
settlement  ;  pol,  like  the  "  pills  "  of  Somerset  and 
elsewhere,  is  pool,  creek  or  inlet  ;  pen  is  headland  or 
peak,  like  the  Gaelic  hen  ;  Ian,  the  Welsh  Llan,  is 
enclosure,  finally  meaning  sacred  enclosure  and  thus 
church  ;  it  is  the  root  of  our  common  word  "  lawn." 
Caer  or  Car  is  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  castrum,  as 
were  the  Saxon  "caster"  and  "  Chester."  Other  fre- 
quent constituents  in  place-names  are  ho,  hod,  or  hos, 
meaning  dwelling  ;  meji,  stone  or  rock  ;  hel  or  heylc, 
river;  sans,  holy;  htiel  or  "wheal,",  mine;  col,  a 
hillock ;  chy,  a  house  ;  dun  or  dinas,  a  castle  or 
stronghold  ;  lis,  a  palace  or  chieftain's  enclosure,  as 
distinct  from  Ian.  With  the  help  of  these,  and  some 
knowledge  of  Cornish  saint-names,  we  can  generally 
interpret  the  strange  town  and  village-names  that 
prove  so  perplexing  to  the  ordinary  visitor.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  language,  the  following  are  the  first 
phrases  of  the  Paternoster  : 

Ac;aii  TcLs,  neb  us  yn  nef,  bydhens  uchellys  dhe  hanow,  dens 
dhe  wlascor,  dhe  vodh  re  bo  gwreys  yn  nor  cepar  hag  yn  nef. 
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The  literary  remains  of  the  tongue  are  ^'ery  shglit — 
a  few  miracle-plays  or  interludes,  a  few  sacred  poems, 
fables,  proverbs  ;  and  some  manumissions  of  slaves 
given  in  the  Hodmin  (iospels. 

As  the  language  is  gone,  so  tlic  dialrcl  is  going. 
That  which  we  find  in  Cornish  tales  such  as  those  of 
Tregellas  is  already  old-fashioned  ;  existing  conditions 
are  better  reflected  in  books  like  those  of  Ouiller-Couch 
and  Charles  Lee.  And  with  the  dialects  so  also  are 
passing  the  primiti^'e  characteristics  of  the  people 
generally,  in  all  these  western  counties.  Present-day 
influences  tend  to  produce  imiformity,  in  custom  as 
well  as  in  speech.  Similar  systems  of  education  have 
been  enforced  throughout  the  country  ;  teachers 
themselves  are  not  always  local  ;  travel  has  much 
increased  ;  there  is  a  constant  influx  of  residents  as 
well  as  visitors  from  "  up-countr\-."  The  cheap  book, 
the  cheap  newspaper,  have  done  much  ;  especially 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Snnday  papers,  nr)t  of  the  more 
intellectual  sort  but  those  mainly  devoted  to  sport  and 
sensationalism,  have  become  a  great  power  even  in 
remote  places.  Spots  that  railways  left  untouched 
have  been  opened  up  by  the  motor-car.  There  is 
still  solitude  to  be  found,  happily,  as  well  as  enduring 
and  wonderful  beauty  ;  there  are  still  nooks  of  primal 
rural  simplicity.  But  all  three  counties,  and  of  late 
years  Cornwall  in  particular  (which  is  a  Duchy,  however, 
and  not  a  county)  have  become  a  holiday-resort  for 
increasing  numbers,  with  the  inevitable  consequences. 
Much  is  gained  for  the  many,  but  something  also  is 
lost. 

The  idea  that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  West  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  is  quite  a 
mistake  ;   it  is  only  on  the  coast  that  Somerset  suffers 
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in  comparison,  and  on  the  coast  itself  it  has  spots  of 
i^reat  cliarni.      llie  l^asis  of  sceneiy  is  always  a  geological 
one  ;    and  it   is  notable    that   the  \\holc  of    southern 
fuigland's  hill-ranges,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sussex 
and  \\'iltshire  Downs,  lie  in  these  western  counties. 
It  is  ^^■hen  we  reach  Devon  and  Cornwall  that  we  come 
to  the  older  measures  of  rock,  which  usually'  mean  a 
diversified  surface  ;  this  western  extremity  of  England 
being  much  akin  to  Wales,  though  its  heights  attain 
a  less  elevation.     The  largest  purely  vSomerset  range 
of  hills  is  the  Mendips,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
uplands  in  the  country,  consisting  of  mountain  lime- 
stone above  the  underhdng  old  red  sandstones.     In 
the  Ouantocks,  the  Brendons,  and  Exmoor,  the  sand- 
stone comes  to  the  surface.     The  lowland  portions  of 
the  county,  which  give  the  traveller  by  rail  an  impres- 
sion that  Somerset  is  fiat  and  of  small  attraction,  are 
mainly   allu\'ial.     As   ^^'e   pass   into   Devon   we   come 
nearer  what  may  be  called  the  skeleton-framework  of 
our  island  ;    and  the  old  red  sandstone  that  underlies 
Somerset  is  probably  coeval  with  the  special  Devonian 
formations,  though  there  are  many  differences  of  sub- 
stance and  possibl}^  of  origin.     Happily  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  countryside,  the  only  coal-workings  of  the 
West  are  around  Bristol  and  Radstock  ;   and  the  whole 
West-Country,  Math  the  exception  of  some  ugly  tin- 
mining  in  Cornwall,  has  escaped  the  industrial  deface- 
ment suffered  in  South  Wales,  the  Black  Country,  and 
elsewhere.     At  Dartmoor  we  have  a  vast  outbreak  of 
granite,  differing  widely  in  aspect  from  the  slates  and 
sandstone  of  Exmoor,  and  still  more  widely  from  the 
chalk  of  the  Sussex  Do^^■ns.     This  granite  varies   in 
substance    and  in  age,  and    its  outlying  masses    are 
liable  to  jointing,  yielding  to  vertical  interstices,  which 
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at  times  weather  into  extraordinary  shapes.     Weather- 
ings of  this  description  give  us  the  logans  and  freakish 
formations  of  the  moorlands,  both  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall.    From  the  killas  or  clay  slates  in  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  Cornwall,   from  which   the   Duchj/'s  tin  has 
mainly  been  produced,  copper,  silver,  lead  and  iron 
have  also  been  extracted  ;    silver  has  also  been  found 
in  Devon,  and  lead  in  vSomerset.     Some  idea  of  Corn- 
wall's   geologic    and    metalliferous    wealth    may    be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  fine  modern  cathedral 
at  Truro  is  entirely  Cornish  in  everything  but  style  ; 
it  consists  of  Cornish  granite,  china-stone,  polyphant 
and  serpentine,  with  Cornish  copper  in  the  clock-tower. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  the  varied  geologic  formation 
of  the  West  explains  its  fascinating  variety  of  aspects, 
and     gives    the    district    its    grand    coast-line.     Any- 
thing like  the  softer  measures  of  the  eastern  coast  has 
long  since  been  washed  awa}^     The  shores  from  North 
Devon  to  Land's  End  have  for  time  immemorial  faced 
the  utmost  fierceness  of  Atlantic  seas,  and  their  position 
is  that  of  a  proud  defiance.      In  the  south  there  may  be 
a  little  less  of  naked  grandeur,  but  those  who  know 
the  coast  around  Polperro  and  the  Lizard  will  give  a 
very    grudging"    consent    to    the    north's    superioritv. 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  not  to  be  denied  ;  and 
any   lessening   of   cliil-heights   is    compensated   by    a 
richer   luxuriance    of  vegetation,  a  temperature    that 
allows   in   parts    a   sub-tropical   gro\\'th.     There   is    a 
great   distinction   also  between  the   New   Red   Sand- 
stones  of   South   Devon   and   the   North    Devon    and 
Cornish  granite  ;   a  distinction  which  is  climatic  as  well 
as  geologic.      Tlie  country  becomes   more  stern   and 
bare  as  we  proceed  westward  ;    in  parts  of  Dartmoor, 
on  the  Bodmin  Moors,  and  in  some  of  the  land  near 
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the  extreme  West,  it  has  a  resemblance  to  the  more 
desolate  parts  of  Ireland,  but  is  always  impressive. 
A  further  claim  for  the  ^^'est  that  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, is  that  it  contains  Enf^^land's  most  be;uitifnl 
ri\'ers  ;  the  Wye,  as  really  belonging"  to  Wales,  being 
left  out  of  competition.  It  is  painful,  and  often 
dangerous,  to  make  comparison  bet\\'een  differing 
orders  of  beauty  ;  and,  remembering  the  delights  of 
the  Thames,  remembering  the  lovely  streams  of 
Yorkshire  and  of  Lake-land,  it  may  be  wiser  not  to 
push  this  claim  too  far.  There  are  tastes  to  which 
even  the  placid  pastoral  waters  of  the  Midlands  may 
appeal  more  satisfyingly  ;  there  are  some  who  iind 
a  contenting  charm  in  the  slow  rushy  tides  and  broad 
expanses  of  East  Anglia.  To  no  lover  of  beauty  must 
a  birthright  of  preference  be  denied.  But  when  we 
recall  the  Dart  and  the  Exe,  the  Barle,  the  Teign,  the 
Tamar,  the  Fal  and  the  Fowey,  we  feel  that  those  are 
at  least  justified  \\"ho  assert  that  nothing  fairer  can  be 
found  from  Land's  End  to  the  Tweed,  than  can  be 
seen  on  the  banks  of  these  waterways. 

W^hen  we  come  to  the  question  of  roads  we  cannot 
well  go  earlier  than  the  Romans,  though  there  are 
numberless  tracks,  some  still  used,  that  are  far  more 
remote  in  origin.  The  Romans  themselves  sometimes 
utilized  these  earlier  ways  when  it  was  convenient  to 
do  so  ;  but  their  main  object  was  to  pass  from  station 
to  station,  and  they  always  favoured  the  straight 
line.  Their  Foss  Way  entered  Somerset  at  Bath, 
coming  from  Cirencester  and  Gloucester,  with  a  branch 
to  a  spot  near  Avonmouth,  and  another  across  the 
Mendips  to  Uphill.  It  ran  through  Ilchester  to 
Axminster,  Honiton  and  Exeter,  with  a  lower  branch 
to   Exeter  from   Dorset.     There   seem   to   have   been 
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some  smaller  roads  across  Devon  from  Exeter,  notably 
one  crossing  the  Haldons  to  Teignbridge.  There  was 
certainly  a  station  on  the  Tamar,  and  probably 
another  near  Trnro  ;  the  name  of  Stratton  in  North 
Cornwall  also  suggests  a  Roman  "  street."  But  we 
have  to  remember  that  some  things  attributed  to 
Romans  ma}^  have  been  the  work  of  Romanized 
Britons.  Many  important  roads  now  enter  the  West 
from  all  parts  ;  Somerset  and  Devon  are  networks  of 
highways  and  byeways,  Somerset  in  particular  ;  and 
Cornwall,  though  less  favoured,  is  traversed  by  excellent 
main  thoroughfares.  But  motorists  and  cyclists  must 
be  prepared  for  difficult  gradients  at  times. 

The  chief  highways  to  the  West  in  the  old  coaching 
days  entered  Somerset  through  Bath  and  Bristol,  from 
London  ;  with  other  roads  that  passed  through  Frome, 
Bruton,  Wincanton,  from  Wiltshire,  through  Yeovil 
and  Chard  from  Dorset.  From  Taunton  and  Bridg- 
water important  roads  led  to  North  Devon.  Mid- 
Devon  was  reached  b}-  the  road  from  Wellington  and 
Taunton,  with  another  great  road  to  Exeter  through 
Chard  and  Honiton  ;  South  Devon  being  served  by 
a  road  from  Eyme  Regis.  From  Exeter  there  \^'ere 
good  roads  to  Newton  Abbot,  Kingsbridge,  and 
especially  to  Plymouth,  while  other  main  highways 
led  to  Okehampton,  Torrington,  Barnstaple.  Corn- 
wall was  chietfy  entered  by  ferry  across  the  Tamar 
at  Saltash,  or  by  roads  through  Okehampton,  and 
through  Tavistock,  to  Launceston.  Another  entry 
was  by  the  Stratton  road  from  North  Devon.  Liskeard 
was  served  by  the  Plymouth  and  Tavistock  roads, 
Bodmin  and  North  Cornwall  being  reached  more 
directly  from  Launceston.  Other  roads  continued 
the  journey  to  Truro  and  Penzance.     For  the  most 
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part  these  highways  have  maintained  tlicir  importance, 
and  have  in  fact  wakened  to  renewed  vitahty  through 
the  coming  of  the  cycle  and  motor-car  ;  but  a  majority 
of  visitors  are  still  dependent  on  the  railways,  and  in 
this  respect  are  well  served  by  two  great  lines.  The 
larger  number  of  trains  run  through  Bath  and  Bristol, 
on  the  Great  Western  system,  but  this  company  can 
give  a  direct  run  from  Paddington  to  Exeter,  Plymouth 
and  Penzance,  without  touching  Bristol  at  all.  This 
central  main  line  is  joined  at  Westbury  from  South- 
ampton, and  there  is  another  branch  from  Weymouth. 
From  Exeter  the  same  company  sends  a  line  to  Barn- 
staple and  Ilfracombe,  while  it  also  serves  Dartmouth, 
Looe,  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Helston  and  Newquay, 
which  has  a  convenient  loop-line  with  Par  at  one  end 
and  Chacewater  at  the  other.  The  short  branch 
from  Liskeard  to  Looe  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
delightful  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
little  extension  from  St.  Erth  to  St.  Ives  before 
Penzance  is  reached.  Until  it  reaches  Exeter  this  main 
Great  Western  line  does  not  reveal  much  of  natural 
beauty,  but  beyond  Exeter  there  is  the  run  by  the 
water's  edge  to  the  Teign,  which  is  a  joy  to  all  travellers  ; 
while  beyond  are  tine  glimpses  of  moorland  and  of 
the  Ivybridge  valley.  Beyond  Devonport  the  noble 
Saltash  Bridge  is  reached,  and  can  scarcely  be  matched 
for  the  magnificent  view  that  it  commands.  The 
traveller  has  little  excuse  for  reading  book  or  news- 
paper when  he  passes  through  such  scenery  as  this, 
and  the  entire  run  through  Cornwall  is  full  of  beauty, 
till  the  line  approaches  the  sea  at  Marazion  and  so 
runs  to  its  finish.  But  the  West  Country  is  served  by 
another  great  railway  system,  the  London  and  South 
Westerns      Tboiigh    it    can    offer    nothing    like    the 
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"  Cornish  Riviera  "  express  from  Paddington  to  Pen- 
zance, it  has  an  excellent  service  to  Exeter  and  Ply- 
mouth, running  through  Salisbury  and  Yeovil  from 
Waterloo  ;  it  also  admirably  serves  part  of  North 
Somerset  and  North  Devon  ;  it  supphes  mid-Devon 
with  its  only  railway  communication  ;  it  takes  the 
traveller  to  Bude,  Camelford,  Padstow.  These  services, 
opening  districts  that  would  otherwise  be  quite  inac- 
cessible to  the  ordinary  tourist,  were  at  their  best  when 
they  were  necessarily  marred  and  interfered  with  b}- 
the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war  ;  but  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  they  have  returned  to  their  full  convenience 
and  speed  ;  industrial  troubles  also,  as  we  know,  have 
proved  too  frequent  a  hindrance.  But  during  the 
worst  of  recent  seasons,  except  in  brief  periods  of 
railway  strike,  travellers  have  been  able  to  reach,  the 
West  with  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BRISTOL.    AND    THE    CiATEWAY    OF 
THE    \\EST 

IT  is  regrettable  that  the  traveUer  passing  through 
Bristol  sees  only  the  least  attractive  aspects  of 
the  city.  The  fairer  parts  of  the  town  are  not  touched 
by  the  great  central  lines  that  run  from  London  to 
the  West  or  to  South  Wales.  The  traveller  who  has 
been  given  a  delightful  view  of  Bath,  and  then  has 
been  carried  through  the  pleasant  pastoral  regions  of 
Saltford  and  Keynsham,  is  greeted  as  he  nears  Bristol 
b}^  the  malodorous  airs  of  chemical  works,  and  by  a  hud- 
dled dismal  congestion  of  dingy  roof-tops  blurred  with 
smoke.  Even  the  great  highroads  that  pass  through  the 
city  from  Gloucester  and  the  North,  from  Bath  and  Lon- 
don, from  Bridgwater  and  Wells,  reveal  little  of  the 
town's  own  attractions,  though  they  may  give  fine  views 
of  its  approaches.  For  these  reasons,  Bristol  has  re- 
ceived a  bad  name  with  some,  and  has  not  put  herself 
to  great  trouble  to  remove  it.  It  has  been  spoken  of 
as  dirty,  dreary,  smoky,  and  there  is  undeniable  justi- 
fication for  each  unflattering  epithet.  During  long 
centuries  the  town  has  been  busied  in  money-making, 
^^■hich  is  not  usually  a  beautifying  occupation,  and  has 
cared  httle  for  self  adornment  ;  she  has  generally 
thought    much   of   the   present    and    too   little   of   her 
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picturesque  past.  And  yet  amid  all  the  confusion  of 
narrow  and  murky  streets,  factories,  huge  warehouses 
and  chimneys,  lies  a  city  of  mediaeval  characteristics 
and  charm,  an  old-world  town  with  quaint  lingerings  of 
early  architecture,  a  town  of  rich  and  varied  memories, 
lovely  churches,  benevolent  energies  ;  allied  to  \\'hich  are 
suburbs  not  surpassed,  even  if  equalled,  by  the  environs 
of  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom — certainly  by  no  other 
town  of  similar  size.  For  Bristol  is  no  quiet  county- 
town,  nor  is  it  just  a  dreamy  cathedral  city  ;  it  is  a 
busy  metropolis,  its  population  rising  to  near  400,000  ; 
outside  London  it  is  by  far  the  largest  town  that  the 
south  of  England  possesses,  and  its  past  points  to  a 
day  when  the  South,  not  the  North  or  Midlands,  was 
the  centre  of  national  life  and  energy.  The  town  has 
a  present  of  keen  alertness  and  expansion,  but  it  has 
a  past  of  still  greater  interest  because  of  greater  rela- 
tive importance.  Bristolians  do  not  forget  that  their 
city  was  second  to  London  only.  London  looked 
towards  the  Continent  and  linked  the  national  life 
with  Europe  ;  Bristol  looked  towards  Ireland  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  what  ^^'as  then  the  unknown  West. 
There  was  always  the  disadvantage,  in  Bristol,  of  a 
difficult  waterway  ;  but  against  this  in  old  days  was 
placed  the  additional  security — the  town  could  not 
easily  be  harried  by  pirates,  or  pillaged  by  French- 
men who  little  dreamed  of  an  entente  ;  it  lay  snug  and 
safe  to  plan  its  rich  merchandise,  its  profitable  argosies, 
its  far  explorations  and  discoveries.  This  is  the  old 
Bristol  that  mc  like  to  tliink  of- — a  city  of  strong  local 
spirit  yet  genuine  patriotism,  of  ]:)u]:)lic  l)enevolence  and 
warm  lio>pitalit\-,  of  nuicliant-i)rinces  whose  names 
still  survive  in  li\iny  cliarities,  whose  monuments  and 
.gifts  are  the  l)eauti tying  of  its  churches  and  highways. 
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It  may  need  a  little  imagination  for  the  traveller 
to  conjm'e  such  a  vision  of  the  old  city  as  he  enters 
the  purlieus  of  Temple  Meads  ;  but  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  seek,  he  will  find  something  of  this  past  in 
good  preservation,  he  will  find  that  he  has  entered 
no  mean  city  but  a  place  of  venerable  and  often  noble 
associations.  Bristol,  it  is  true,  cannot  claim  that 
antiquit}'  that  belongs  to  some  smaller  but  most  inter- 
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esting  towns,  such  as  Bath,  Exeter,  Winchester,  York  ; 
anything  that  speaks  of  it  as  a  Celtic  and  Roman 
settlement  is  conjectural  and  probably  fabulous. 
But  there  was  undoubtedly  a  British  population 
scattered  throughout  the  district  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era  and  earlier.  This  has  been  proved  by 
prehistoric  remains,  by  the  cromlccli  at  Druid  Stoke 
and  the  more  remarkable  stones  at  Stanton  Drew, 
and  by  the  camps  on  the  Gloucestershire  and  Somer- 
set sides  of  the  Avon.      Two  of  these  camps     that  in 
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which  the  Chfton  Observatory  stands,  and  the  Stoke- 
leigh  camp  in  Leigh  Woods — are  fairly  well  preserved. 
These  entrenchments  are  certainly  British,  and  were 
apparently  defensive  rather  than  residential.  Had 
there  been  a  settlement  where  Bristol  now  stands,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Romans  would  have  established 
a  station  here,  in  which  case  their  road  from  Bath  to 
Caerleon  would  have  passed  through  the  city.  But 
the  road  did  not  touch  old  Bristol  at  all  ;  it  came  by 
way  of  Bitton  and  Hanham  to  Redland  Green  and 
Durdham  Down,  whence  it  passed  to  Sea  Mills,  a 
rather  important  station,  now  usually  identified  with 
the  Aho7ia  of  the  Itineraries.  From  Sea  Mills,  or 
possibly  b}'  a  different  branch,  the  road  proceeded  to 
the  trajectus  or  Passage  of  Aust.  The  fact  remains 
that  w'e  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  Bristol  earlier 
than  Saxon  times,  and  not  very  early  in  these.  The 
first  authentic  mention  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
under  the  date  1052  :  "  Harold  the  Earl,  and  Leof- 
wine,  went  to  Bristol  in  the  ship  which  Sweyn,  the 
earl,  had  before  got  ready  for  himself  and  provisioned." 
Leofwine  was  a  common  Saxon  name  ;  otherwise  we 
might  identify  this  brother  of  Harold  with  the  Lewin's 
Mead  in  which  the  name  is  still  preserved.  There  had 
been  a  minting  of  coins  at  Bristol  much  earlier  than 
this  ;  and  without  trusting  to  conjecture  at  all  we 
may  picture  the  place  as  a  flourishing  stockaded  town 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  already  more  concerned 
in  its  own  private  commercial  affairs  than  in  an}^ 
political  event  even  so  important  as  the  accession  of 
a  foreign  dynasty.  The  townsmen  actually  repelled 
a  landing  b}'  the  sons  of  Harold,  when  liny  attempted 
to  initiate  a  rising  here,  which  proves  that  they  did 
not  much  care  whether  the}^  paid  their  dues  to  Saxon 
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or  Norman  so  long  as  they  were  left  in  peace.  The 
castle,  built  by  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  played 
a  considerable  part  in  history,  and  housed  many 
notabilities  either  as  captives  or  guests,  till  it  was 
"  slighted  "  by  Cromwell's  orders  in  1656.  It  needs 
a  close  search  now  to  discover  any  traces  of  it.  But 
it  would  be  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable  to  give  a 
history  of  Bristol  in  these  few  pages  ;  more  generally 
attractive  is  what  may  be  termed  the  biographic  side 
of  the  town's  life,  the  record  of  men  rather  than  of 
events. 

Most  persons  know  that  Bristol  gave  birth  to 
Chatterton  and  Southey,  that  it  had  eminent  bene- 
factors named  Canynge  and  Colston,  that  Cabot  sailed 
from  its  quays  in  quest  of  a  new  world  ;  there  are 
many,  even  Bristolians,  who  know  no  more  than  this. 
Local  record  should  be  given  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion in  our  schools  than  has  been  done  hitherto.  If 
it  be  true  that  national  history  is  often  little  but  a 
chronicle  of  crimes,  it  is  also  true  that  local  history 
might  be  made  far  more  a  chronicle  of  virtues,  not 
by  being  untrue  to  life  but  by  dwelling  more  insis- 
tently on  the  good  deeds,  the  benevolences  and  gradual 
improvements,  the  sinking  of  private  interests  in 
public  spirit.  Bristol  has  black  pages  on  which  there 
is  no  use  in  lingering — the  open  and  unashamed  traffic 
in  white  slaves  of  Saxon  times,  the  almost  equally 
open  kidnapping  of  children  for  the  plantations  which 
drew  a  severe  rebuke  even  from  Judge  Jeffreys,  and 
the  more  recent  black  slaving  that  helped  to  make 
the  fortunes  of  some  Bristol  families  scarce  a  century 
since.  But  there  are  pleasanter  things  than  these  to 
record,  and  the  amassing  of  wealth  that  was  both 
acquired  and  spent  in  a  more  worthy  manner.     W'e 
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must  go  back  further  than  Chatterton  and  Southey  if 
we  would  fitly  begin  Bristol's  roll-call  of  honour.  And 
we  must  remember  that  the  charm  of  Bristol  is  not 
only  its  past  but  its  present,  the  great  beauty  of  its 
surroundings,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  sense  the 
key-town  not  only  to  the  West  of  England  but   to 

Ireland  and  South 
Wales.  It  has  never 
been  dominated  by 
London  or  by  north- 
ern influences,  but 
has  remained  true  as 
a  mother-city  of  the 
West. 

In  a  cathedral  city 
visitors  usually  insist 
first  on  seeing  the 
cathedral ;  but  at 
Bristol  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  town 
has  greater  attrac- 
tions, including  a  still 
finer  church,  so  that 
the  cathedral,  in 
spite  of  some  fea- 
tures of  unique 
interest,  takes  a 
secondary  place  among  the  local  lions.  It  dates  from 
1142,  when  Fitzharding  established  a  monastery  of 
Augustinian  Canons  here  ;  thai  which  is  now  the 
College  Green  was  its  burial-ground.  We  hnd  the 
'same  thing  at  Wells,  where  the  great  green  facing  the 
noble  west  front  was  anciently  a  graveyard.  But  if 
neither  exterior  nor  interior  of  Bristol  cathedral  is  of 
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surpassing  beauty  among  English  minsters,  still  there 
are  few  more  finely  situated  than  this  old  building 
with  its  modern  completion,  well  placed  on  high  ground 
and  fronted  by  this  lovely  green  with  its  fair  avenues 
of  trees.  There  is  abounding  life  in  presence  of  an 
abiding  peace.  It  is  like  the  meeting  of  two  worlds  ; 
the  waves  of  a  busy  floodtide  wash  round  the  old  green 
space  of  ecclesiastical  memories,  consecrated  by  its  high 
cross  that  rises  in  its  midst,  solemnized  by  the  fre- 
quent chime  of  bells,  guarded  by  lines  of  trees  that 
are  responsive  to  every  change  of  season.  In  winter 
they  are  gaunt  and  bare,  but  with  spring  a  blur  of 
green  comes,  so  faint  at  first  as  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  a  greenish  mist.  In  summer  they  are  luxuriant 
with  ample  foliage  ;  in  autumn  the  grass  and  paths 
are  thick  with  their  yellow  leaves.  These  rustle  down- 
ward above  the  passing  horses  and  motor-cabs  ;  they 
flutter  in  at  the  doorways  of  the  shops  and  into  the 
porch  of  the  cathedral.  Here,  as  in  some  of  the 
narrow-hemmed  graveyards  that  still  Knger  in  the 
city  by-ways,  nature  is  still  the  mother  of  seasons  ; 
she  cannot  be  shut  out,  but  forces  her  way  between 
brick  and  mortar  and  smoke-grimed  stone.  And  on 
soft  summer  days  the  pigeons  around  the  minster  coo 
as  melodiously  as  though  they  were  in  far  country 
sohtudes.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  may  be  seen  flit- 
ting within  the  roof  during  service,  blending  their 
voice  with  the  murmur  of  liturgies. 

In  viewing  Bristol  Cathedral  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  its  nave  was  re- 
built, that  not  till  1888  were  the  western  towers  com- 
pleted. Those  who  rebuilt  tried  hard  to  be  true  to 
the  original  builders,  and  even  these  few  years  have 
done  much  to  bring  the  whole  into  harmony  ;    but  it 
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is  of  course  inevitable  that  the  older  section,  the  choir 
of  Abbot  Knowle,  the  Lady  Chapels,  the  impressive 
central  tower,  should  be  the  more  interesting.  Very 
striking  also  is  the  Chapter  House,  said  to  be  "  one 
of  the  grandest  Norman  rooms  in  Europe,  carved 
with  Byzantine  luxuriance  of  decoration."  There  are 
memorials  also  of  some  distinction — of  Southey, 
13ishop  Butler,  Newtons  and  Berkeleys,  with  later 
effigies  of  the  last  two  deans.  The  west  front  is  not 
particularly  imposing,  though  it  has  a  fine  caverned 
porch.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  church  is  singular 
in  having  no  clerestory.  Just  beyond  the  western 
front  is  the  gate-house  of  the  old  monastic  buildings, 
the  arch  of  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  late 
Norman  ;  and  this  adds  its  effect  to  render  College 
Green  one  of  the  most  charming  open  spaces  in  the 
heart  of  any  English  city.  The  cathedral  stood  well 
outside  the  limits  of  the  ancient  town — on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  in  fact  ;  and  it  was  the  same  with 
that  still  fairer  church  of  Redcliffe  M^hich  sprang  from 
the  Somerset  parish  of  Bedminster.  Originally  this 
was  merely  a  chapel-of-ease,  founded  by  the  Berkeleys. 
In  Somerset,  also,  is  the  fine  Temple  Church,  chiefly 
noticed  by  visitors  on  account  of  its  leaning  tower, 
but  well  worthy  of  examination  for  many  other  rea- 
sons. But  the  Redcliffe  church  is  so  notably  the 
most  beautiful  of  Bristol  buildings,  that  it  is  the  one 
thing  no  stranger  should  miss  seeing  ;  in  addition  to 
its  beauty,  it  has  some  supreme  literary  and  other 
memories.  Not  only  does  the  church  seem  a  great 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Chatterton  ;  it  was  at  this 
altar  that  both  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  married. 
When  the  American  novelist  Howells  came  to  Bristol — 
choosing  a  wet  day,  he  says,   because  there  ^^'er('  Jio 
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fine  days  to  choose  from — he  remembered  not  only 
Chattcrton  ;md  the  two  Lake  poets  ;  lie  greeted  with 
natural  eagerness  the  memorial  of  Admiral  Penn,  whose 
son  did  so  mnrh  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
\\'hat   was  then  ii  new  colony. 

Holh  outwardly 
and  within,  this 
church  of  Red- 
cliffe  is  truly  of  re- 
markable beauty, 
not  only  in  general 
effect  but  in  detail ; 
its  spire,  rising 
nearly  300  feet 
above  the  level  of 
the  road,  is  almost 
as  fine  as  that  of 
Salisbury,  and  its 
north  porch  is  rich 
with  most  elabor- 
ate and  complex 
decoration.  It 
needs  great  in- 
terior beauty  to 
be  anything  but  an  anti-climax  after  such  a  lovely 
entrance,  but  this  church  of  St.  Mary's  does  not 
fail ;  nave,  choir,  transept,  charm  us  with  an 
impression  of  height,  grace,  loveliness.  We  remem- 
ber how  Dr.  Johnson  came  hither  wdth  Boswell,  from 
Bath,  and  was  taken  to  the  muniment-room  where  is 
still  treasured  the  ancient  chest  in  which  Chatterton 
professed  to  have  discovered  his  manuscripts.  John- 
son, "  though  troubled  wdth  a  shortness  of  breathing, 
laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  .steps  till  we  came  to  the 
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place  where  the  xMondroiis  chest  stoocL  '  There,'  said 
Catcott  with  a  bouncing  confident  creduhty,  '  there  is 
the  very  chest  itself.'  After  this  ocular  demonstra- 
tion there  was  no  more  to  be  said."  Rut  the  sight  of 
the  old  box  did  not  remove  Johnson's  scepticism,  any 
more  than  it  can  remove  ours  ;  we  know  that  the 
wonderful  boy  really  forged  what  he  professed  to  dis- 
cover. The  posthumous  son  of  a  lay-clerk  at  Bristol 
Cathedral,  Chatterton  was  born  ver\^  near  the  church 
in  the  year  1752.  The  true  parent  and  nurse  of  his 
genius  was  this  church  itself,  under  \x^hose  shadow  he 
dreamed  and  rhymed.  A  gift  of  deception  seems  to 
have  been  twin-born  with  the  child's  other  faculties  ; 
he  hoaxed  the  citizens  \\ii\\  fictitious  records  of  Bristol 
Bridge,  and  he  was  ready  to  forge  pedigrees  for  any- 
one who  would  give  him  a  few  shillings  for  the  honour. 
Horace  Walpole  at  that  time  was  busied  with  his 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  and  he  fell  a  victim 
to  a  specious  manuscript  submitted  to  him  entitled 
"  The  Rise  of  Peyncteynge,  written  by  T.  Rowlie, 
1469,  for  Maistre  Canynge."  Under  the  charm  of 
Walpole's  fervent  gratitude,  Chatterton  forwarded 
other  manuscripts  as  the  work  of  this  monk  Rowley  ; 
but  suspicion  began  to  awaken,  and  when  the  things 
were  shown  to  the  poets  Gray  and  Mason,  these  at 
once  detected  the  imposition.  It  needed  indeed  no 
great  discernment.  Instead  of  helping  the  poor  lad 
into  a  better  path  of  literary  industry,  Walpole  dropped 
him  \\ith  unseemly  haste.  Even  while  we  censure 
him  and  deplore  the  result,  wa  have  to  recollect  that 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  hoaxed.  The  last  sad  days  of 
starvation  and  suicide  in  London  have  sufficiently 
formed  a  theme  for  writers,  poets,  dramatists  and 
painters  ;     Chatterton    has    passed    into    the    world's 
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literary  history,  a  permanent  figure  of  early  genius, 
neglect,  despair.  Outside  this  church  we  see  his  figure 
as  a  Colston  schoolboy.  He  was  buried  in  a  pauper's 
grave  in  Shoe  Lane,  though  there  have  been  rumours 
that  his  remains  were  afterwards  brought  to  Bristol. 
It  is  strange  to  think  that  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
death  a  sum  of  money  was  owing  to  him  from  his 
booksellers,  and  had  he  resisted  his  mad  despair  a 
few  hours  longer,  there  might  have  been  brighter  days 
for  him.  With  regard  to  his  writings,  he  is  one  of 
those  who  figure  largely  in  literature,  yet  whose  works 
are  not  read.  They  are  emphatically  the  production 
of  a  prodigy,  marvellous  for  the  age  at  which  they 
were  written,  with  gleams  of  beauty,  flashes  of  keen 
satire,  purple  patches  of  fine  description.  The  appar- 
ent antiquity  is  a  cumbrous  garb,  chiefly  a  matter  of 
spelling  ;  the  pieces  that  most  ape  the  ancient  are  in 
spirit  the  most  modern,  replete  with  the  dawning 
ideas  of  Romanticism.  When  Chatterton  wrote  under 
his  own  name,  he  was  simply  a  conventional  eighteenth- 
century  versifier,  certainly  no  better  than  that  other 
unhappy  poet  Richard  Savage,  whose  gra\'e  is  in  the 
Bristol  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's. 

W^e  ought  to  go  to  St.  Peter's  for  another  reason 
than  to  see  the  grave  of  Savage — in  fact,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  identify  that  gi^ave,  for  it  is  nameless.  This 
church  claims  to  be  the  oldest  in  Bristol,  though  it 
has  a  rival  claimant  in  wliat  was  once  the  Benedictine 
priory  of  St.  James.  We  can  definitely  trace  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  back  to  1130,  with  a  certainty  that 
it  existed  earlier  than  that.  It  stood  immediately  out- 
side the  city  wall,  close  to  the  castle  ;  while  St.  James's 
at  that  time  was  a  spot  of  rural  meadows.  There  are 
some  fine  elaborate  tombs  within  the  building,  one  of 
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the  most  notable  of  which  is  that  of  Robert  Aldworth 
and  his  wife,  dated  i(\\-\.     Aldworth  \Nas  a  well-known 


m'^W        ;    ^ 


St.   Peter's  Hospital. 


Bristol  merchant  who  lived  at  one  time  in  the  old 
residence  now  known   as  St.   Peter's  Hospital,   over- 
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looking  the  churchyard.  This  house,  built  about 
1402,  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Aid  worth  two 
centuries  later,  has  been  n  private  residence,  a  mint, 
a  workhouse,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
municipal  overseers  ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  admirable 
specimen  of  a  timbered  frontage,  gabled,  with  decora- 
tion in  part  beautiful,  in  part  grotesque.  It  stands 
close  to  one  of  the  most  thronged  thoroughfares  in 
Bristol,  and  is  not  well  seen  from  the  road  ;  but  a 
fe^^^  steps  take  us  to  its  narrow  courtway  by  the  grave- 
yard, where  there  is  generally  an  oasis  of  peace  from 
the  neighbouring  press  and  din.  Like  old  London, 
Bristol  has  these  quiet  breathing-spaces,  where  we  can 
stand  aside  from  the  cro\\'d  for  a  time  and  get  back 
into  an  old-world  atmosphere.  Artists  who  kno^^' 
Bristol  have  felt  the  special  attraction  of  this  quaint 
residence  ;  it  has  often  figured  on  canvases  and  in 
etchings — as  also,  of  course,  on  the  ever-popular  pic- 
ture-postcard. There  is  another  fine  fifteenth-century 
house  at  the  corner  of  Peter  Street  and  Church  Lane  ; 
others  may  be  seen  in  Mary-le-Port  Street,  which  is  a 
narrower  continuation  of  Peter  Street. 

But  perhaps  the  most  generally  admired  of  the 
older  houses  in  the  city  is  that  which  is  known  as  the 
Dutch  House,  a  timber-framed  building  whose  wood- 
work is  wrongly  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Holland  ;  in  any  case  its  characteristics  are  quite  as 
truly  Plnglish  and  local  as  they  are  Dutch  ;  in  fact. 
Bristol  must  have  closely  resembled  mediaeval  towns 
of  the  Netherlands.  But  there  is  a  house  immedi- 
ately facing  this  at  the  junction  of  High  Street  with 
Wine  Street,  which  should  be  more  like  a  holy  place 
to  cultured  visitors  than  anything  else  in  the  city. 
This  house  is  on  the  site  of  the  shop  of  Joseph  Cottle, 
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who  was  not  only  a  bookseller  but  a  minor  poet  and 
the  friend  of  poets.  We  do  not  remember  his  poetry 
now,  but  his  "  Recollections  "  are  valuable  as  a  store- 
house of  information  about  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  and  he  is  immortalized  as  being  their 
publisher — in  days  when  it  needed  some  courage  to 
publish  for  them.  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  famil- 
iar guests  in  the  little  sitting-room  behind  the  shop 
that  then  stood  here,  and  hither  came  Wordsworth 
with  his  sister  in  1798.  From  thence  these  two 
started  on  a  most  memorable  expedition.  The  poet's 
sister  tells  us  that  "  we  were  at  Cottle's  for  a  week,  and 
thence  we  went  towards  the  Banks  of  the  Wye.  We 
crossed  the  Severn  ferry,  and  walked  ten  miles  further 
to  Tintern  Abbey,  a  very  beautiful  ruin  on  the  Wye." 
Here  we  have  the  birth  of  a  poem  which,  of  all  Words- 
worth's, was  to  exercise  the  profoundest  influence  on 
his  contemporaries  and  probably  to  all  time.  Speak- 
ing of  the  lines  written  near  Tintern  Abbey,  the  poet 
says  :  "  No  poem  of  mine  was  composed  under  cir- 
cumstances more  pleasant  for  me  to  remember.  I 
began  it  upon  leaving  Tintern,  after  crossing  the  Wye, 
and  concluded  it  just  as  I  was  entering  Bristol  in  the 
evening,  after  a  ramble  of  four  or  five  days  with  my 
sister.  Not  a  line  of  it  was  altered,  and  not  any  part 
of  it  written  down  till  I  reached  Bristol."  Thus  it 
was  at  Cottle's  that  the  verses  were  first  penned,  as 
it  was  Cottle  who  published  the  volume  in  which  they 
appeared  a  few  weeks  later,  the  epoch-making  "  Lyrical 
Ballads."  Bristol  may  indeed  be  proud  of  having 
fostered  such  a  publication.  The  book  appeared  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1798  ;  it  opened  with  Coleridge's 
"  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  closed  with  Wordsworth's 
"  Tintern  Abbey  "  ;    both  were  great  poems,  but  the 
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latter  is  the  greater.  Only  live  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  but  these  were  more  than  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.  Cottle  tells  us  that  "  the  sale  was  so  slow, 
and  the  severity  of  most  of  the  reviews  so  great,  that 
its  progress  to  oblivion  seemed  certain."  The  larger 
number  were  sold,  at  a  loss,  to  a  London  bookseller. 
Not  much  later,  when  Cottle  transferred  his  copy- 
rights to  the  firm  of  Longmans,  the  value  of  "  Lyrical 
Ballads  "  was  estimated  at  nil  ;  the  publisher  there- 
fore asked  that  it  might  be  returned  to  him,  and  he 
presented  it  to  the  two  poets. 

It  was  not  many  yards  distant  from  this  shop  of 
Cottle's  that  Southey  was  born,  in  Wine  Street,  1774. 
Part  of  his  childhood  was  spent  at  Bath,  and  at  the 
village  school  of  Corston.  It  was  in  his  twelfth  year 
that  he  wrote  his  first  epic,  and  the  habit  stuck  to 
him.  There  were  three  Miss  Frickers  in  Bristol  ;  one 
married  Southey,  another  married  Coleridge,  and  a 
third  was  married  to  Lovell,  a  poet  of  more  minor 
order.  It  was  a  time  of  Utopian  hopes  and  dreams  ; 
Coleridge  and  Southey  both  borrowed  largely  from  the 
Bristol  library  in  King  Street — now  removed  to  hand- 
some buildings  beyond  the  cathedral  ;  they  rambled, 
both  talking  \'olubly,  among  the  neighbouring  meadows 
and  along  the  Avon  Valle}-.  When  Wordsworth  came 
it  might  indeed  be  said,  as  was  remarked  ]3y  the  Ger- 
man critic  Brandl,  that  the  English  Muse  took  up  her 
quarters  at  Bristol.  But  she  did  not  stay  here  ; 
Words\\'ortli  returned  ere  long  to  his  native  lakes  ; 
Coleridgt!  passed  to  NetluT  Slowly,  from  wlu'nce  lui 
Liter  joined  Wordsworth  and  Sinilhey  at  llie  Lakes. 
None  of  thcni  did  anytliing,  in  a  literar}^  sense,  lor 
the  beauties  of  the  district  that  liad  been  their  honu; 
during   this   time   of   aml)itions   and    as])irati()ns  ;     no 
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immortal  poem  was  given  to  tlie  Bristol  Avon.  It  is 
true  that  Southey,  who  was  native,  wrote  some  local 
verses,  but  they  are  not  pieces  that  we  find  in  quota- 
tions and  anthologies  ;  and  the  loveliness  of  Clifton 
has  not  yet  been  fitly  sung.  But  poetry  was  given  to 
the  world  at  Bristol  that  is  something  more  than 
local,  and  if  the  many  care  nothing,  there  are  a  few 
who  remember. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  change 
Bristol  from  the  town  that  the  Lake  poets  knew. 
Some  of  the  changes  have  been  prompted  by  con- 
siderations of  utility  and  expediency,  rather  than  by 
any  thought  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  old 
lovers  of  Bristol  have  many  transformations  and 
removals  to  mourn.  The  effort  has  been  to  convert 
what  is  essentially  a  mediaeval  city  into  a  modern 
place  of  business,  and  undoubtedly  the  City  Fathers 
have  made  some  mistakes.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  advanced  ideas  of  sanitation  had  something  to 
say  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  a  greater  care  for  public 
morals.  It  is  not  good  for  dense  masses  to  be  herded 
together  in  close  courts  and  alleys,  however  artistic 
these  may  appear  when  pictured  in  black-and-white  ; 
and  those  who  explore  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
old  town  will  still  find  spots  very  far  removed  from 
the  conditions  of  our  modern  garden-cities.  Then 
again,  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine's  was 
doubtless  more  picturesque  when  the  river  was 
spanned  by  the  inconvenient  drawbridge,  and  when 
there  was  a  further  space  (^f  ^\■ater  beyond,  now 
covered  by  Colston  av'enue  witli  its  statues  of  the 
philanthi-opist  and  of  Burke.  A  large  Co-operative 
building  usurps  ground  once  occupied  by  quaint  old 
residences  ;    the  old  quays  are  faced  by  a  great  music- 
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hall.  There  have  been  changes  in  what  is  still  the 
most  important  though  one  of  the  most  narrow  of 
Bristol  thoroughfares — the  commercial  artery  that 
rejoices  in  three  names,  Clare  Street,  Corn  Street, 
Wine  Street,  which,  intersected  ]:)y  the  High  and  Broad 
Streets,  was  in  old  days  the  whole  of  the  walled  town. 
There  are  many  fine  buildings  in  this  main  street,  of 
which  the  more  recent  are  happily  in  keeping  with 
the  elder  ;  insurance-companies  in  particular  have  done 
their  best  to  beautify  it,  and  for  one  reason  at  least 
it  is  a  pity  the  street  is  no  wider — the  erections  are 
worthy  of  being  viewed  to  greater  advantage.  Even 
Bristolians  hardly  realize  to  the  full  the  artistic  merits 
of  this  "  storied  and  noble  city,"  as  Howells  calls  it  ; 
aided  by  line  atmospheric  effects  there  are  grand 
vistas  to  be  obtained  along  this  central  street  and  its 
by-ways.  Numerous  as  are  still  the  churches,  several 
have  been  removed  within  the  past  century  ;  of  those 
that  remain  each  has  its  charm,  its  valuable  records, 
its  beautiful  monuments  and  windows.  It  is  impos- 
sible even  to  name  them  all.  They  should  be  viewed 
from  St.  Michael's  or  Brandon  Hill — for  this  purpose 
St.  Michael's  is  the  better  ;  and  it  will  be  confessed 
that,  though  the  immediate  setting  is  less  fair,  this 
centre  of  ancient  Bristol,  with  the  glorious  spire  of 
Redcliffe  beyond,  is  almost  as  striking  as  Oxford,  to 
which  it  has  been  compared.  Every  day  is  a  market- 
day  in  Bristol,  but  there  is  one  market-day  in  particular 
when  the  western  farmers  and  their  women-folk  pour 
into  tlu- (ily,  and  on  this  da\'  tlie  central  thorough- 
fares are  especiall}'  crowded  and  ther('f(_)re  especially 
interesting  to  those  who  love  humanitx'.  Another 
street  that  is  wonderfully  interesting  is  King  Street, 
with   its   quaint   alms-houses,   its   Coopers'    Hall,   and 
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its  theatre  intimately  associated  \\ith  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Kembles  and  Macready.  Close  to 
this  is  the  fine  expanse  of  Queen  Square,  one  of  the 
most  spacious  squares  in  the  kingdom,  with  its  eques- 
trian statue  of  \Mlliam  HI,  by  Rysbrach.  Through 
different  openings  we  feel  the  lure  of  the  old  waterways 
that  made  Bristol's  fame  and  fortune  in  the  past  ; 
and  the  charm  of  sailing-craft  is  still  to  be  met  with 
at  the  Bristol  quays. 


It. 


Clii't 


ON". 


But  for  a  ver\'  different  kind  of  loveliness  we  must 
get  away  from  the  old  town,  passing  to  Clifton  and 
the  glorious  Downs.  We  must  see  the  great  chasm 
spanned  ])\'  its  noble  bridge,  with  the  luxurious  wood- 
lands on  tlie  Somersc^t  side  ;  the  blending  of  rocks  and 
grassy  slopes  and  fragrant  coppice  on  the  Clifton 
banks,  liclow  to  our  left  nestle  the  liouses  ol  (jld 
Hotwells,  once  a  second  Bath  for  fashion.  Dundry 
liill  and  the  l)eginning  of  thi'  Mendips  he  beyond. 
Something  of  the  \'oice  of  the  West-Country  comes  to 
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this  river-ravine  and  summons  us.  At  all  seasons 
the  spot  is  beautiful,  but  especially  under  the  witch- 
ery of  early  spring  or  when  autumn  is  splashing 
her  gorgeous  colours.  There  has  been  much  cruel 
quarrying  of  the  cliffs,  particularly  on  the  Leigh  side, 
causing  scars  and  ugly  wounds  ;  there  has  been  some 
building  where  was  once  only  woodland  and  brake. 
But  the  scene  is  not  spoiled  yet,  and  its  preservation 
has  been  largely  assured  by  the  generous  gift  of  a 
citizen.  Destruction  of  the  rare  and  lovely  has  gone 
quite  far  enough.  We  can  scramble  along  bushy  and 
craggy  pathwa3^s,  or  we  can  take  the  open  down  ; 
whichever  be  our  course  we  shall  find  unspeakable 
charm.  The  briars  hold  us  and  tell  us  tales  ;  the  hazel 
bushes  and  little  tufts  of  thyme,  the  small  rock-roses, 
the  nodding  harebells — can  we  ever  forget  them,  or 
see  them  without  a  thrill  of  emotion  ?  Can  we 
forget  the  hush  of  nightfall  in  the  dim  rugged  gullies, 
or  its  cooling  breath  on  the  downland  above  ?  There 
is  no  time  when  it  is  not  a  joy  to  come  here,  to  face 
the  bracing  sting  of  the  wind  in  winter  or  the  soft  wash 
of  summer  rains.  Is  there  another  town  in  England 
that  has  such  a  pleasure-ground  ?  And  the  name  of 
Clifton  suggests  other  things  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
here — the  distinguished  College  where  the  poet  T.  E. 
Brown  was  once  master,  the  fine  houses  and  fair 
gardens  that  surround  it,  the  Zoological  enclosure  of 
rare  beaut v  and  interest,  the  famous  residents  and 
visitors  of  whom  we  cannot  even  begin  to  speak 
because  they  would  tempt  to  too  gi"eat  prolixity. 
And  this  is  "  dirty  Bristol  "  that  the  traveller  abuses 
from  his  railway-carriage  ;  Bristol  and  Clifton,  two 
yet  one,  with  delightful  suburbs  if  also  some  of  less 
attraction,  and  with  outlying  villages  of  varied  aspect 
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and  rich  tradition.  There  are  the  rivers  also  — the 
Froom,  largely  spoiled  when  it  enters  the  city  on  the 
east,  yet  with  its  own  beauties  around  Frenchay  and 
Stapleton  ;  the  Avon,  at  first  pastoral  and  then  the 
source  of  Bristol's  old-tmie  commerce,  passing  through 
the  wonderful  Clifton  gorge  to  its  mouth  where  the 
great  new  Bristol  docks  have  become  a  hive  of  industry. 

Speaking  of  the 
river  reminds  us  of 
one  thing  more,  dan- 
gerous to  mention 
because  so  much 
might  be  said.  The 
Bristol  Avon  is  also 
the  Avon  of  Bath. 
Somehow  we  do  not 
think  of  Bath  as  a 
West-Country  town  ; 
its  prevailing  savour 
seems  to  be  a  blend 
of  old  Roman  occupa- 
tion and  eighteenth - 
century  fashion. 
Apart  from  the 
Roman  relics,  Bristol  has  an  aspect  of  greater  an- 
tiquity, because  the  Bath  that  we  see  is  mainly  an 
eighteenth-century  creation,  and  its  great  pump-room 
memories  belong  to  the  same  age.  Everybody  went 
to  Bath  in  the  days  of  its  glory — most  people  go 
there  still  or  should  do  ;  and  when  we  walk  its  streets 
we  are  in  imagination  pulled  up  at  ever}^  step  by 
meeting  celebrities  of  every  description,  from  the  little 
Walter  Scott  to  Burke  and  Sheridan  and  Johnson 
and   Jane   Austen    and    Landor.     It    is   rash    even   to 


Bath  Abbey 
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mention  these  few  ;  one  might  easily  pass  into  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names.  Bath  is  more  like  a  national 
museum,  a  general  storehouse  of  British  memories, 
than  a  town  belonging  to  a  particular  district.  All 
roads  led  to  it  ;  it  was  a  lodestone  of  beauty  and 
fashion,  of  health-seeking  and  pleasure-seeking.  In 
some  aspects  it  is  almost  like  a  corner  of  the  West  End 
of  London.  Bristol  makes  no  such  claim,  though 
Clifton  might  perhaps  had  she  chosen  to.  Of  the 
loveliness  of  Bath,  its  fine  residences  and  parks,  its 
noble  Abbey,  the  beautiful  hills  in  which  it  is  cradled, 
there  is  little  need  to  speak.  They  are  not  only  one 
of  the  glories  of  Somerset,  they  are  a  gloiy  of  the 
kingdom  at  large.  There  are  only  twelve  miles  between 
the  two  towns,  and  it  is  a  distance  that  all  visitors 
to  either  should  traverse.  Bath  will  never  lack  her 
lovers,  and  her  reputation  is  world-wide  ;  Bristol  has 
greater  need  of  a  defence  and  a  vindication,  because 
first  impressions  are  sometimes  against  it,  and  it  has 
been  called  ugly  names. 

This  book  being  an  attempt  to  give  some  expression 
to  the  spirit  of  the  West  Country,  Bath  does  not 
absolutely  fit  into  its  scheme  ;  and  this  must  be  the 
apology  for  what  may  seem  like  neglect.  It  has  its 
own  glories,  it  is  greatly  to  be  admired  and  loved  ; 
many  most  charming  villages  surround  it,  and  its 
river  as  it  flows  past  Bradford  to  Freshford  and  Limpley 
Stoke  has  many  spots  of  rare  sylvan  beauty.  But 
Bradford  and  Limpley  are  in  Wiltshire,  not  Somerset ; 
and  to  pass  into  Wiltshire,  tempting  though  that 
county  may  be,  is  to  go  out  of  our  way.  With  Bristol 
it  is  different  ;  the  river  here  is  really  a  border  of  the 
West  Country,  and  the  town  itself,  profoundly  influ- 
enced  by    "  West    Wales "    and   Wales   proper,    is    a 
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border-town.  When  we  cross  the  Avon  we  are  not 
only  passing  from  Mercia  into  Wessex  ;  we  are  passing 
to  a  part  that  remained  British  even  after  the  Saxon 
victory  at  Deorham.  The  villages  and  churches  are 
dissimilar,  the  speech  itself  begins  to  show  signs  of 


Roman  Bath. 


variance.  On  the  Gloucestershire  side  we  think 
more  of  old  Roman  highways  and  Saxon  settlement, 
or  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  doings  of  mediaeval 
England  ;  on  the  Somerset  side  we  begin  to  dream  of 
Arthurian  romance,  of  the  days  when  Welsh  and  Irish 
brought  their  primitive  Christianity  to  the  western 
peoples  ;   we  are  already  within  the  Celtic  fringe.     We 
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might  almost  take  Shirehampton  and  Pill,  facing 
one  another  across  the  Avon  before  it  reaches  its  mouth, 
as  typical  of  the  different  regions,  they  are  so  utterly 
unlike.  Pill,  the  home  of  Channel  pilots,  may  be  a 
little  dull  at  low  tide,  but  it  has  its  own  touch  of 
Western  picturesqueness  ;  its  narrow  streets  may 
even  remind  us  of  some  old  Devon  or  Cornish  fishing 
towns.  An  artist  will  find  some  delightful  bits  in 
Pill ;  he  will  find  few  or  none  at  Shirehampton.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  push  such  a  comparison  too  far, 
or  to  take  Shirehampton  as  fairly  typical  of  the 
Gloucestershire  side  ;  for  at  a  few  miles'  distance  we 
meet  the  charm  of  such  villages  as  Westbury  and 
Henbury,  entirely  satisfying  in  beauty  of  position 
and  surroundings.  Both  villages  have  fine  churches, 
that  of  Henbury  being  specially  favoured  by  an  at- 
tractive group  of  schoolhouse  and  church-buildings  ; 
the  church  also  being  memorable  for  the  much  em- 
phasised deflection  in  the  axis  of  its  chancel.  Westbury 
of  old  time  was  collegiate,  in  connection  with  Worces- 
ter ;  some  traces  of  the  College  remain.  The  famous 
Trevisa  was  once  a  canon  here,  and  the  attached 
prebend  of  Aust  was  held  for  a  time  by  Wyclif.  Aust 
is  the  parish  of  the  "  Old  Passage,"  a  Roman  ferry 
across  the  Severn,  and  has  been  claimed,  doubtfully, 
as  the  spot  where  Augustine  met  the  British  bishops 
in  a  memorable  conference.  All  these  are  places  and 
associations  that  might  tempt  a  hngering  ;  yet  when 
we  pass  the  river  we  find  ourselves  in  another  atmo- 
sphere, and  we  reach  greater  stretches  of  solitude. 
Above  Pill  are  the  lonely  uplands  of  Failand  and 
Wraxall,  with  roads  that  run  to  Tickenham  and 
Clevedon,  or  to  Clapton  and  Portishead.  Nearer  to 
the   great   gorge   is   the   beautiful   village   of   Abbot's 
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Leigh,  with  its  hnely-placed  church  and  exquisite 
view.  Except  the  tower  the  church  is  modern  ;  but 
there  is  enough  of  antiquity  for  those  who  seek  it  in 
the  ruined  cross  that  survives  and  tlie  grassy  grave- 
mounds.  Better  than  any  antiquity  is  the  natural 
beauty  that  never  grows  old  ;  hill-slope  and  woodland, 
village  green  and  country  road — there  is  always  a 
fascination  about  these.  Lurking  in  leafy  seclusion 
at  no  great  distance  is  the  little  pool  known  as  the 
Abbots'  fishpond.  The  abbots  in  question  were  of 
course  those  of  the  Augustinian  abbey,  now  Bristol 
Cathedral.  But  Leigh  Court,  at  which  there  was 
formerly  a  line  collection  of  pictures,  now  dispersed, 
is  not  the  original  building  in  which  the  fugitive 
Charles  H  found  refuge  during  his  flight  from  Worces- 
ter field. 

A  little  farther  from  Bristol  is  that  north-east  corner 
of  Somerset  which  is  known  as  the  Chew  Valley, 
approaching  the  Mendips,  which  is  full  of  the  deepest 
interest,  historic  and  prehistoric.  The  river  itself  is 
a  pleasant  little  stream,  rising  near  Chewton-Mendip 
and  joining  the  Avon  close  to  Keynsham.  This 
district  can  claim  the  great  megalithic  survival  of 
Stanton  Drew,  a  relic  less  imposing  certainly  than 
those  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  but  no  less  per- 
plexing to  the  antiquary.  The  name  presents  no 
difficulty  ;  it  is  simply  the  "  stone-town  of  the  druids," 
but  we  need  not  trouble  much  about  the  druids. 
Whatever  the  druids  may  have  been,  they  were 
apparently  Celtic  ;  and  these  stones  are  pre-Celtic, 
probably  of  the  New  Stone  Age.  The  most  varied 
suppositions  have  been  made  ;  they  have  been 
regarded  as  temples,  memorials  of  battle,  sepulchral 
monuments,  erections  for  astronomic  calculation,  and 
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as  places  of  gathering  for  tribal  or  government  purposes. 
The  problem  is  not  solved  ;    they  remain 

Secret  as  the  thoughts  of   God. 

There  are  three  circles,  the  largest  being  368  feet  in 
diameter,  together  with  traces  of  avenues  of  approach 
and  a  few  isolated  stones,  one  of  which  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  John  Hauteville,  whose  effigy  we  see 
in  the  fine  church  of  Chew  Magna.  This  church,  with 
a  stately  Perpendicular  tower  of  Somerset  type,  was 
rebuilt  or  restored  by  Bishop  Beckington  of  Wells, 
a  great  church-builder,  who  also  gave  Stanton  Drew 
its  old  parsonage-house.  Chew  Stoke  has  another 
good  church  and  parsonage.  There  is  a  restfulness 
about  these  towns  of  the  Chew  that  is  ver}^  attractive  ; 
and  of  old  time  their  prosperity  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, when  there  was  much  cloth-trade  among 
them  and  their  tucking-mills  were  in  full  activity. 
Leland  reminds  us  of  this  when  he  apeaks  of  Pensford 
as  "  a  praty  Market  Townlet  occupied  with  clothinge." 
The  atmosphere  now  is  piu"ely  agricultural.  Near  by 
are  Maes  Knoll,  with  its  prehistoric  mound,  and  Dundry, 
with  the  grand  landmark  of  its  church-tower,  on  a  hill 
of  about  770  feet  in  height.  Dundry  Church  is  a 
prominent  view  from  all  the  higher  parts  of  Bristol, 
and  from  its  own  height  it  gives  a  noble  panorama  of 
the  city  and  its  svuToimdings.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  view-points  in  Somerset  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  will  strongly  attract  all  lovers  of  beauti- 
ful literature.  In  the  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne we  come  upon  the  following  entry  :  "  Memorials 
of  the  family  of  Hawthorne  in  the  church  of  the 
village  of  Dundry,  Somersetshire,  England.  The 
church  is  ancient  and  small,  and  has  a  prodigiously 
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high  tower  of  more  modern  date,  being  erected  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  It  serves  as  a  landmark  for  an 
amazing  extent  of  country."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
church  is  more  recent  than  its  tower,  which  was  raised 
by  the  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  During  his  years  of  residence  in  England 
the  great  American  novelist  does  not  appear  to  have 
come  here  ;  his  delightful  Our  Old  How-e  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  West  of  England,  nor  have  his 
English  notes  of  travel  ;  and,  rather  curiousl}',  this 
interesting  association  with  Dundry  has  been"  almost 
entirely  passed  over  by  local  writers.  Even  Julian 
Hawthorne  does  not  refer  to  it  in  his  memoirs  of  his 
father,  though  he  speaks  of  a  Ha\^'thorne  as  resident 
in  Bristol  and  perhaps  connected.  In  any  case  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  such  a  name  on  the  threshold  of  the 
West. 


CHAPTER    II 
FROM  THE  AVON  TO  THE   MENDIPS 

IMMEDIATELY  westward  of  the  Avon  estuary, 
the  pleasant  waterside  places  of  Somerset  make 
a  good  beginning  with  Portishead  as  representative. 
With  Weston-super-Mare  taking  an  easy  first  position 
for  popularity,  there  is  much  greater  natural  beauty  at 
Portishead  and  Clevedon,  to  say  nothing  of  Minehead 
and  Porlock  ;  and  Portishead  possesses  its  own 
especial  charm,  though  its  water  is  only  that  of  a 
broad  tidal  river  and  the  grandeur  of  craggy  cliffs 
has  not  yet  begun.  For  a  more  evident  antiquity  we 
must  go  to  the  inland  village  of  Portbury,  with  its 
Roman  and  other  relics,  but  the  wooded  hill  of  Portis- 
head appears  to  have  been  the  eastward  termination 
of  the  great  Wansdyke  entrenchment  which  ran  across 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire  to  the  Berkshire  Thames,  and 
which  may  possibly  have  been  raised  as  a  frontier 
defence  for  the  driven  Celts  during  the  years  of  Saxon 
encroachment.  As  a  village,  Portishead  contains 
nothing  distinctive  beyond  a  very  attractive  Per- 
pendicular church,  with  an  old  manor  house,  now  a 
farm,  close  by,  whose  former  name,  Capenor  Court, 
seems  to  embody  the  "  Nore  "  that  we  still  find  in 
local  use.  But  Portishead  is  divided  in  a  kind  of 
triple  fashion,  as  regards  its  present  life  ;    there  is  the 
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old  vilhifi^i-  ilst'lf,  rural  and  af^riciiltnral,  there  are  the 
Docks,  hcloiij^dnf;  to  I  lie  Toil  of  IJristol  and  the  centre 
;il  times  of  considerable  activity;  and  then;  are  the 
visitors.  Iliai  is  to  say,  the  little  place,  is  at  once  an 
old-world  rustic  settlement,  a  modern  seaport,  and  a 
fairly  successful  watering-place.  Its  interests  are 
split,  and  there  is  in  some  measure  a  sense  of  incon- 
I  gi'uity  :      the     differing 

interests,  though  not 
(^xactly  discordant,ha\-e 
not  (juite  fused.  If  we 
go  along  the  front  of 
the  pleasant  little  bay 
we  lind  an  aspect  of 
the  usual  seaside  resort 
in  an  esplanade  with 
.seats  and  shelters  ;  but 
to  this  of  recent  3^ears 
has  been  atldiul  the 
real  eharni  of  a  small 
lake,  not  aggressively 
artificial  in  appearance, 
whose  bank  affords  a 
delightful  })r()nienade 
and  whose  size  admits  of  sonu'  limited  boating.  At 
lull  tide  there  is  the  eontrast  between  the  placiility 
ol  this  little  ^luet  of  watei  with  its  leafy  surroundings 
and  the  breaking  waves  on  the  othei  side  of  the  road- 
way. Peaceful  as  these  waves  often  are,  there  are 
times  when  they  can  dash  with  foice  ;ind  fury,  as  tlu^y 
did  once  during  a  severe  antiimn.d  gale  when  they 
playcul  havoc  with  the  newly-constructed  front-walk. 
In  (;[niet  and  sluggish  hours  we  use  "  sea  "  merely  as  a 
term   of  courtesy  at   I-'ortishead  ;    but   such  storms  as 
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this  come  at  intervals  to  remind  us  that  the  great 
untamed  ocean  really  lies  behind  this  broad  "  water 
of  the  west,"  and  ran  bring  hither  its  measureless 
might  as  well  as  llir  sting  of  its  l)rine.  This  lake 
itself,  slumbering  so  peacefully  in  its  cradlf,  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  pool  that  overleaping 
waves  had  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  ihc  fields. 

Tlie  outlying  bluff  at  the  extremity  of  the  wooded 
hill  is  Battery  Point,  a  stronghold  fioni  jM-ehistoric 
times,  and  lit  with  one  sidehght  of  national  histor}- 
when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Roundheads  during  the 
Civil  War,  thus  freeing  Kingroad  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Avon  from  any  danger  to  the  Parliamentary 
ships,  .'\bove  is  the  obscure  site  of  the  far  earlier 
encampment  whose  secrets  are  held  by  woodland  and 
thick  undergrowth.  At  the  foot,  on  tlir  eastern  side 
of  these  woods,  the  beach,  rough  and  craggy,  comes 
close  u]^  beneath  the  protecting  arms  of  the  trees  ; 
and  passing  further  around  this  corner  we  can  gain  a 
full  view  of  the  port's  shipping  activities,  with  the 
Portbury  flats  l)eyond  and  the  hills  of  h^ailand  as  a 
background.  For  a  still  more  extensive  scene  it  is  well 
to  climb  West  Hill,  where  the  upper  road  runs  towards 
Clevedon,  and  from  whieii  a  wonderfully  fine  panorama 
of  land  and  water  is  conunanded.  \\\\\  lor  tlu'  pedes- 
trian a  pleasanter  way  of  reaching  Clevedon  is  by  the 
footpath  that  starts  from  the  golf-links  and  passes 
the  Nautical  School,  be3^ond  which  lies  Walton  Bay, 
which  during  the  late  war  l^ecame  an  im])()rtant  signal- 
ling-station, largely  served  by  boy  Sea- Scouts,  b'urther 
still  is  the  hnely  situated  Walton  Castle,  a  residence 
ruinous  and  of  no  great  anti(puty,  but  exceedingly 
picturesque  in  itself. 

[literature  has  not  had  nuieh  to  say  about  I'oitishead, 
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but  when  we  come  to  Clevedon  we  reach  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  hterary  memories.  Even  the  casual 
visitor,  not  very  tolerant  of  literary  conversation  else- 
where, will  listen  with  some  interest  when  he  is  told 
of  the  Hallam  monument  in  the  old  church  :  and  when 
a  cottage  is  pointed  out  to  him  as  having  been  occupied 
b}^  Coleridge,  he  will  rack  his    mind,    probably  with 

small  result,  to  re- 
member who  Cole- 
ridge was  and  what 
he  did.  The  "  man 
in  the  street ' '  knows 
the  names  of  a  few 
poets,  but  not  much 
else ;  he  may  have 
never  read  "  Chris- 
tabel,"  and  if  he 
knows  anything  of 
the  "  Ancient  Mar- 
iner," it  is  more 
likely  than  not 
through  a  musical 
setting.  And  yet  it 
is  the  names  of 
poets  that  chiefly 
live  in  a  nation's  memory  and  are  set  in  the  fore- 
front of  her  honour.  Of  the  many  who  come  to 
Clevedon,  some  few  really  care  for  Coleridge  and 
Tennyson,  and  are  glad  to  associate  Clevedon  Court, 
however  vaguely,  with  the  CastleM'ood  of  Thackeray. 
Lovers  of  Gissing  also  will  remember  how  he  deals 
with  the  little  watering-place  in  one  of  his  best  novels. 
Coleridge  was  here  in  the  day-dreams  and  gladness 
of  his  youth,  with   the  bride  whom  he  had  brought 
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from  Bristol  ;  he  was  here,  his  heart  full  of  song  and 
hope,  brimming  with  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of 
mankind,  before  the  brilliance  of  his  imagination  had 
been  clouded  by  the  impotence  of  his  will.  The  young 
wife  had  her  own  dreams  also,  but  they  were  visions 
of  a  home  happiness  destined  never  to  be  fulfilled. 
Within  two  months  her  husband  had  left  her,  not 
perhaps  with  purposed  desertion,  though  it  might 
easily  have  developed  into  that  had  she  not  followed 
him.  Half  a  century  later  another  newly  wedded  poet 
came  hither,  bringing  his  bride  to  the  graveside  of  his 
dead  friend,  blending  the  solemnity  of  an  old  grief 
with  the  rapture  of  a  new  joy.  "  It  seemed  a  kind  of 
consecration  "  to  come  here.  At  the  old  church  in  a 
hollow  between  two  hills,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  village,  we  think  chiefly  of  the  Hallams,  Arthur 
and  his  father  Henry,  who  lie  beneath  the  slabs  of 
the  transept,  their  memorial  on  its  walls  ;  and  we 
think  of  them  for  Tennyson's  sake.  The  church  itself, 
with  some  Norman  details,  is  very  attractive,  and  its 
position  is  delightful.  It  has  some  other  touching 
monuments  besides  that  of  Arthur  Hallam  ;  one  is 
the  pathetic  little  altar-tomb  of  a  child  ;  another  is 
the  memorial  of  the  two  sons  of  Charles  Elton,  who 
were  drowned  at  Weston,  the  one  trying  to  save  the 
other.  Only  those  familiar  with  the  by-ways  of  our 
literature  will  remember  the  elegy  written  by  the 
sorrowing  father,  a  simple  poem  of  slightly  Words- 
worthian  tone,  dignified  by  its  note  of  unaffected 
grief.  Clevedon  Court,  which  has  its  distinct  place 
among  the  beautiful  homes  of  England,  dates  from  the 
time  of  Edward  II,  but  its  present  appearance  is  mainly 
Elizabethan.  Henry  Hallam  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Eltons,   and  thus  arose  the    connexion  that  has 
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linked  Tennyson's  name  for  ever  with  the  spot. 
Another  mutual  friend  was  Brookfield,  whose  intimacy 
brought  Thackeray  to  add  further  distinction,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  novelist  had  this  manor-house  in 
mind  when  he  drew^  his  picture  of  Castlewood,  but 
the  details  are  altogether  vague  and  only  tally  in  part 
— Thackeray  was  not  a  topographic  wTiter.  One 
more  literary  association,  not  to  be  forgotten,  is  the 
affection  felt  by  the  Manx  poet,  T.  E.  Brown,  for  this 
lovely  Clevedon  coast. 

Literary  and  other  associations  are  pleasant  enough 
to  linger  over  ;  it  is  agreeable  to  read  of  them  lazily 
after  a  day's  rambling  among  the  scenes  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  the  ultimate  charm  of  a  place  lies  in 
itself,  and  Clevedon  need  not  fear  this  test.  Its  water 
may  be  of  the  colour  of  mud,  but  that  colour  can  be 
transformed  into  all  shades  of  beaut}'  by  atmospheric 
changes,  by  the  misty  background  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire hills  and  the  rising  or  setting  of  sunlight.  The 
weeded  shores  also  have  a  delicious  tang  of  salt,  a 
brininess  that,  lashed  by  the  wind,  can  sting  and  brace 
and  stimulate.  Many  a  spot  by  the  undisputed  sea 
has  less  of  sea-savour  than  this  ;  for  here  the  scents 
are  fostered  by  long  stretches  of  muddy  sand  whose 
oozy  surface  is  exposed  to  every  breeze  at  low  tide  ; 
and  the  crags,  matted  with  shoreward  growth,  harbour 
and  enhance  the  saltness.  There  is  often  a  breath  and 
taste  of  salt  water  here  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
most  picturesque  and  secluded  of  ocean-side  hamlets, 
and  it  is  accompanied  with  none  of  the  malodours  of 
reeking  or  stale  tisli  that  sometimes  offend  one  sense 
while  another  is  delighted.  These  waves  can  dash 
with  mighty  soarings  of  foam,  or  they  can  creep  with 
languid  low  ripple.     On  the  hills  the  air  is  like  wine, 
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and  the  eye  can  wander  over  miles  of  low-lying  pastoral 
countryside  or  linger  on  the  broad  Channel  and  its 
islands.  There  are  cradled  valleys  where  one  can  lie 
and  dream,  forgetful  of  lapping  tides,  amidst  the 
lowing  of  cattle  and  the  lilt  of  birds.  The  ordinary 
pleasure-seeker  will  find  only  in  small  measure  those 
attractions  that  he  generally  desires  ;  they  are  here, 
but  not  in  any  aggressive  fashion — the  pier  with  its 
band,  the  esplanade,  the  pleasant  gardens  and  copses. 
The  promenade  itself  is  far  from  being  the  usual  parade 
of  concrete  and  mortar,  whose  chief  boast,  in  so  many 
places,  is  its  length  ;  it  is  charmingly  varied  in  its 
course,  passing  at  one  end  into  the  field-path  of  Salt 
Bay,  leading  to  the  old  church  and  the  long  sea  wall 
that  saves  a  large  stretch  of  country  from  inundation  ; 
at  the  other  changing  alluringly  into  a  little  foot-walk 
above  the  shore  that  leads  to  Ladye  Bay  and  the 
fields  of  Walton. 

Sunsets  are  often  of  magical  beauty,  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  across  water  backed  by  hills  ;  and  this  great 
waterway  on  which  we  are  gazing  has  its  own  august 
memories,  brings  its  own  tale  to  tell  us.  On  its  farther 
side  the  Wye,  fairest  of  all  Britain's  rivers,  babbles 
forth  into  that  Severn  which  was  born  so  near  it  on 
high  Plinlimmon — born  equal,  but  destined  to  so  much 
greater  consequence.  More  nearly  facing  Clevedon  is 
the  Usk,  a  fair  river  also  but  polluted  by  commerce 
and  minings  ;  it  comes  from  its  own  inland  glories 
and  from  the  Arthurian  meadows  of  old  Caerleon. 
It  takes  much  to  spoil  a  place  like  this,  and  Clevedon 
is  not  spoiled  \'et.  Perhaps  it  never  will  be  ;  it  ma}^ 
retain  its  boast  of  being  select  and  respectable,  which 
to  some  is  to  be  tame  and  dull.  But  even  its  dullness, 
if  it  can  be  accused  of  such,  has  a  soothing  and  restful 
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qiialit}'.  There  are  grey  days  here  when  the  water  is 
l^Hnd  with  fog,  when  trees  are  dripping  and  grasses  are 
drenched,  when  the  strange  low  moan  of  the  warning 
hghtship  comes  shuddering  through  the  gloom  like 
the  plaint  of  some  caged  beast.  Sometimes  I  fancy 
that  such  days  are  the  best  of  all  ;  but  that  is  a  mood  to 
be  cured  by  the  magic  of  sunlight,  when  the  morning 
sea  is  glittering  with  numberless  diamonds,  when 
waking  is  a  new  birth  and  action  seems  better  than 
dream.  Under  the  grey  mist  or  the  flooding  sunlight, 
Clevedon  is  alike  to  be  loved. 

Though  only  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  as  a  bird 
flies — by  road  it  is  much  further — Weston  is  ver}'  unlike 
Clevedon,  and  by  some  it  is  not  loved  at  all.  We 
must  give  its  affix  "  super-mare  "  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  numerous  Westons  ;  and  even  that  affix  has 
been  treated  as  a  jest  by  the  unkindly.  The  fact  is, 
Weston  has  the  fault  of  being  popular  in  the  sense 
of  appealing  to  the  many.  Mr.  Edward  Hutton  says 
frankly  that  it  is  "  a  dreadful  place."  If  we  hate 
crowded  sea-fronts  and  entertainments,  if  w^e  dislike 
wide  sands  to  be  actually  hidden  by  the  dense  mass 
of  those  who  are  enjoying  them,  we  may  well  agree 
with  this  condemnation  ;  and  it  must  be  candidly 
admitted  that  at  certain  times  Weston  is  too  strenuous 
in  its  pleasure-seeking,  too  noisy  and  dusty  and  unrest- 
ful.  At  low  tide  also  the  tide  retreats  too  far  ;  we 
only  see  it  as  a  dull  grey  line  under  clouds,  or  flashing 
beneath  the  sunlight,  beyond  a  wide  bare  reach  of  sad- 
coloured  sand.  There  is  not  the  wealth  of  literary- 
association  that  we  find  at  Clevedon  ;  when  we  men- 
tion Mrs.  Thrale,  Hannah  More,  Langhorne,  and  W. 
Lisle  Bowles,  we  have  fairly  well  exhausted  its  con- 
nexion with  literature,    and  these  names  are  not  in 
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themselves  very  stimulating.  Modern  Weston  on  its 
sea-front  is  not  exactly  lovely,  but  it  is  bracing  and 
healthy  ;  it  has  some  pleasant  parks  and  gardens,  and 
an  esplanade  that  affords  a  snug  corner  in  almost  any 
weather.  There  are  quiet  suburban  parts  where  the 
crowd  may  be  forgotten  ;  while  at  either  end  of  this 
long  front  there  are  spots  of  true  natural  charm. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Weston  as  ancient, 
though  there  was  a  church  here  seven  centuries  ago  ; 
but  we  have  only  to  climb  its  hill  of  Worlebury  to 
reach  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  this.  If  we  wish 
to  leave  the  insistent  present,  and  to  dream  of  the 
"  old  People  "  whose  bones  have  mouldered  to 
immemorial  dust,  yet  whose  handiwork  has  been 
dragged  to  light  from  the  slumber  of  mounds  and 
barrows  and  tumuli,  we  shall  leave  sands  and  shops  and 
parades  below  us,  and  clamber  to  the  mantling  woods 
that  crown  this  hillside.  Here  on  the  heights  immedi- 
ately above  the  modern  town  are  the  relics  of  human 
settlement  whose  age  can  only  be  surmised  ;  explored 
and  then  neglected,  left  to  the  thick  undergrowth  of 
bramble  and  grasses.  Long  before  a  Roman  road 
passed  from  the  Fosse  Way  to  Uphill,  there  were  men 
here  who  entrenched  this  summit,  then  probably  a 
naked  down,  who  fished  the  waters  belo\\'  and  had 
perhaps  begun  to  mine  the  Mendips  ;  men  whose 
skulls  proclaim  them  to  belong  to  the  Neolithic 
peoples  that  occupied  Britain  before  the  coming  of  the 
Celts.  The  "  bury  "  is  a  camp  of  loose  masonry,  with 
strong  earthworks  that  can  yet  be  traced  ;  and  within 
this  circumvallation  are  many  round  pits  of  about 
five  feet  in  depth,  in  which  skeletons,  bones,  pottery 
and  implements  have  been  discovered.  The  pits  are 
too  small  to  have  been  used  as  dwellings,   but  it  is 
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likely  that  huts  of  wattle  were  constructed  above  them 
and  they  were  used  as  storehouses,  or  as  cupboards 
are  to-day.  It  seems  certain  that  the  lower  ground 
was  inhabited  by  these  same  people,  using  the  hill- 
fort  as  a  refuge  and  perhaps  as  a  kind  of  arsenal ; 
for  similar  bones  were  exhumed  not  long  since  near 
the  parish  church.  The  human  remains  found  in 
Worlebury  camp  bear  wounds  ;  some  of  these  remains 
are  of  women,  and  the  Romans  as  a  rule  did  not  fight 
against  women  and  children.  But  this  evidence  was 
not  needed  to  prove  the  encampment  earlier  than 
Roman,  though  its  later  occupation  in  Roman  times 
has  been  made  fully  evident.  There  are  also  many 
traces  of  fire,  as  though  the  huts  had  been  burned.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Celts  had  not  displaced  the 
Iberians  here  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  ; 
there  is  nothing  definitely  Celtic  on  the  spot,  and 
certainl}'  nothing  vSaxon.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  near 
Birnbeck  was  a  tumulus,  now  gone  ;  and  there  are 
traces  of  mine-working  on  the  hill  itself.  The  Celt  of 
history  is  an  elusive  figure,  and  he  is  still  more  elusive 
to-day  because  of  the  blend  of  races  ;  we  cannot 
locate  him  with  certainty,  though  we  think  we  know 
his  spirit  and  his  tradition.  It  has  been  said  "  Scratch 
a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar  "  ;  similarly  it 
may  often  be  said.  Scratch  a  Celt  and  you  will  find  an 
Iberian,  a  Neolithic  man,  perhaps  sometimes  a  Palaeo- 
lithic. Blood  may  be  thicker  than  water  but  it 
mixes  as  freely,  and  the  mass  of  modern  peoples  are 
cross-breeds.  Lingering  on  this  hill-summit  we  can 
dream  of  those  who  lived  and  strove  and  died  here, 
in  days  when  men  were  less  self-conscious  than  our- 
selves, less  tutored  to  doubt  and  disillusion  and 
questioning.     They  knew  the  changeful  sky,  the  broad 
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water,  the  teeming  earth  that  we  know  ;  they  hunted 
and  fought  and  loved,  and  the  riddles  of  life  haunted 
them  less  continuously.  Only  sometimes  perhaps, 
when  one  they  loved  was  laid  to  sleep  in  stony  cairn 
or  earthy  barrow,  they  must  have  been  stirred  by 
perplexities  that  trouble  us  still  ;  and  when  their  dead 
returned  vividly  in  dreams,  these  dreams  roused  them 
to  some  dim  conception  of  a  future  life.  The  earliest 
religion  was  a  kind  of  ghost-lore,  and  the  world 
changes  very  slowly. 

There  is  little  else  of  even  moderate  antiquity  in 
Weston  ;  yet  there  was  a  church  here  as  early  as  1221  ; 
the  present  church,  embodying  a  few  older  portions, 
dates  from  about  1824.  Weston  then  was  a  very  small 
place,  but  was  being  visited  for  its  salubrity.  Now  it 
is  very  popular  in  Bristol,  Bath  and  the  Midlands,  and 
is  drawing  not  a  few  Londoners.  It  really  contains 
much  that  is  delightful,  and  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  sneers  of  those  who  detest  its  noisier  aspects. 
Lovers  of  antiquity,  after  duly  exploring  Worlebury, 
can  find  something  to  charm  them  at  the  western  end 
of  the  long  sea- front,  towards  which  they  are  lured  by 
the  fine  view  of  old  Uphill  Church,  standing  clear 
against  the  sky,  with  the  glow  of  sunset  behind  it  or 
the  gloom  of  Atlantic  storm. 

The  church 
That  crowns  the  high  hill  crest  above  the  sea, 

wrote  the  poet  Bowles,  whose  father  was  rector  here 
long  since  ;  and  we  love  Bowles  if  only  because 
Coleridge  loved  him.  His  was  one  of  the  early  voices 
of  the  Romantic  revival.  The  old  church  of  Norman 
date,  now  deserted,  has  its  own  interest  as  well  as  beauty 
of  position  ;     but   the  associations  of  Uphill  go  back 
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much  farther,  and  even  its  name  is  in  some  sense  a 
national  record.  It  is  one  of  those  names  that  appear 
so  obvious  and  that  so  easily  deceive.  Of  the  two 
syllables  in  this  name  the  second  is  simple  ;  it  is  of 
course  not  "  hill  "  at  ah,  but  "  pill."  Pill,  which  is 
generally  pidl  in  Wales,  is  fairly  common  in  England  ; 
we  find  it  in  Liverpool,  in  the  Poole  of  Dorset,  and  the 
"  pols  "  of  Cornwall.  In  modern  speech  we  have 
narrowed  its  meaning  ;  in  origin  it  denotes  a  creek 
or  inlet,  sometimes  a  stream,  rather  than  a  basin  or 
pond  of  standing  water.  So  far  the  interpretation  is 
easy  ;  but  the  "  up  "  of  Uphill  gives  a  little  more 
difficulty.  Some  help  is  given  when  we  turn  to 
Domesday  and  find  the  name  entered  as  Opopille. 
Oppo  or  Oppa  was  certainly  an  early  Saxon  name  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  Danish  Hubba  has  been  suggested, 
as  a  personality  only  too  familiar  on  these  coasts  in 
the  ninth  century.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture 
that  Uphill  was  originally  Hubba-pill,  and  that  the 
Danish  pirate  used  this  creek  for  some  of  his  landings 
and  maraudings.  It  seems  that  we  have  the  same 
viking's  name  in  the  Hubblestone  of  Appledore,  Devon, 
and  at  a  spot  near  Combwich,  by  the  Parret. 

But  Uphill  need  not  be  content  with  a  name  that  has 
endured  for  ten  centuries  only.  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
placed  here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  a  Roman  station 
which  he  called  Ad  Axium.  That  name  may  be 
imaginary,  but  certainly  not  the  station,  which  was 
reached  by  a  branch  from  the  Fosse  Way,  coming  from 
Old  Sarum  across  the  Mendips,  through  Banwell  and 
Hutton.  Some  parts  of  this  road  are  still  in  use  ; 
others  have  become  obscure  and  have  given  a  fair 
field  for  discussion.  Not  only  the  road  but  other 
remains  have  sufficiently  proved   Roman  occupation 
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and  even  something  earlier  than  Roman  ;  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  port  here  in  very  remote  times,  used 
for  shipping  lead  from  the  Mendips.  There  are  earth- 
works and  tumuli  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
Roman  coins  and  pottery  have  been  found  ;  and  close 
by  are  the  two  indisputably  Roman  names  of  Wall- 
borough  and  Cold  Harbour.  But  instead  of  naming 
the  port  Ad  Axium,  why  may  we  not  boldly  identify  it 
with  the  Ischalis  of  Ptolemy  ?  Ischalis  undoubted 'y 
suggests  the  Axe,  Isca  being  a  common  Latin  form 
of  the  Celtic  uisc  which  is  the  base  of  so  many  river- 
names  (Usk,  Exe,  Esk,  Axe,  probably  Ouse  and  the 
Ox  in  Oxford).  It  was  certainly  a  blunder  to  associate 
Ilchester  with  Ischalis,  but  Uphill  has  a  claim  that  can- 
not carelessly  be  passed  by.  The  river  itself,  now  so 
narrow,  was  formerly  navigable  to  Axbridge,  and  its 
mouth  was  the  only  seaport  of  the  Mendip  district. 
We  may  also  remember  that  the  Axe  was  a  tribal 
boundary  between  the  Dumnonii  and  the  Belgae,  as 
later  it  became  the  westward  limit  of  Saxon  advance. 
The  old  church,  which  survives  now  as  a  striking 
and  picturesque  landmark,  dates  from  very  early 
Norman  times,  and  portions  of  tower  and  chancel  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  original  building  ;  the  remainder 
is  chiefly  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  Four  of 
the  five  bells  were  cast  by  the  once  well-known  William 
Bilbie,  of  Chew  Stoke.  History  has  little  to  say  of 
Uphill  ;  its  interest  lies  mainly  in  the  realm  of  the 
rumoured  and  the  conjectural  ;  but  there  is  a  story  of 
a  French  vessel  being  brought  wrongfully  into  the  port, 
after  being  "  furiously  battered  "by  an  English  ship 
at  a  time  when  France  and  England  were  at  peace. 
The  French  commissioners  who  arrived  to  adjust  the 
matter  appear  to  have  had  to  fly  for  their  lives,  "  beinge 
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every  dale  threatened  by  the  owner  and  victellers  of 
the  said  shippe  of  war  "  (the  offending  EngHsh  vessel), 
"  who  being  riche  marchauntes  of  Bristol!  have  re- 
ceyved  the  procedynges  of  the  said  marchandises,  and 
withhold  still  the  said  shippe  in  their  custody."  This 
was  in  1592,  and  the  interesting  point  is  that  English 
and  French  seamen  alike  troubled  verv  little  about 
treaties  of  peace  between  their  nations.  We  have  to 
confess,  with  or  without  shame,  that  the  glory  of  our 
navy  was  fathered  by  rank  privateering. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  say  something  of  Brean  Down, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Weston  Bay,  a  notable 
haunt  of  wild-fowl,  and  bearing  traces  of  old  entrench- 
ment ;  it  would  be  delightful  also  to  speak  of  the 
Holms  lying  out  in  mid-Severn  ;  but  we  cannot  linger. 
Both  Brean  and  the  Holm  islands  suggests  the  Mendip 
range,  of  which  they  are  the  last  uprising  ;  and  thougli 
there  is  much  of  inland  Somerset  that  we  must  neglect, 
this  range  of  hills,  with  their  beauty  and  their  traditions, 
have  a  claim  not  to  be  resisted.  Their  roots  seem  to 
reach  into  the  heart  of  the  nation's  life  ;  their  dust 
is  of  immemorial  ages,  and  they  are  hollowed  with 
caverns  and  water-springs.  Certain  spots  of  old  and 
mysterious  renown  are  set  on  or  about  them.  They 
are  crossed  by  a  Roman  road,  and  bear  many  traces  of 
lead-mining  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Caesars  ; 
they  are  haunted  by  myth  and  legend,  and  men  have 
dreamed  that  the  very  birthplace  of  British  Christianity 
was  within  their  shadow.  The  range,  which  is  mainly  a 
long  plateau,  with  elevations  and  some  outlying  spurs, 
extends  from  near  the  Wiltshire  borders  till  its  feet 
are  washed  by  the  Severn  Sea.  Its  base  is  of  old  red 
sandstone,  thickly  encrusted  with  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, through  which  there  is  one  outcrop  of  igneous 
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rock.  It  has  been  more  tamed,  more  subjugated 
by  man,  than  either  Exmoor  or  Dartmoor,  and  the 
tors  of  Dartmoor  are  close  on  a  thousand  feet  higher  ; 
but  Mendip  remains  in  a  sense  more  morose  and  resent- 
ful, solitary  and  mystical.  Its  highest  peak.  Black- 
down,  is  1068  feet.  We  can  trace  the  Radstock  coal- 
measures,  and  doubtless  others  around  the  range  that 
are  not  worked,  to  a  former  condition  of  Mendip. 

Perhaps  Priddy, 
with  its  Roman  re- 
mains and  its  some- 
what grim  remote- 
ness, is  the  most 
typical  of  Mendip 
villages,  but  it  is 
not  the  most  at- 
tractive ;  greater 
natural  charm  will 
be  found  at  \\'ins- 
combe,  Burrington, 
Shipham,  Axbridge, 
Churchill,  and  the 
Charterhouse  district 
which  includes  the 
chief  wonder  of  all, 
the  cliffs  of  Cheddar. 
Cheddar  itself  has 
not  nmch  to  delight 
beyond  its  church 
and      market-cross, 

but  the  gorge  is  magnificent — there  is  not  another  scene 
of  so  striking  grandeur  in  the  kingdom.  The  finest 
approach  is  not  from  the  village,  but  to  descend  the 
ravine  from  an  opposite  direction,  revealing  an  ever- 


Cheddar  Cliffs. 
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increasing  beauty  and  impressiveness  till  the  final 
great  pass  is  reached,  with  its  couchant  lion.  In  part 
the  precipice-wall  rises  sheer  from  the  road  to  a  height 
of  450  feet  ;  and,  remembering  the  virtues  of  relativity, 
we  need  not  trouble  to  recall  that  some  foreign  cafions 
attain  far  greater  height :  those  who  have  seen  the 
Colorado  are  still  impressed  by  Cheddar.  It  is  here 
also  that  the  vast  caverns  of  Mendip  are  most  com- 
modiously  open  for  exploration,  so  that  we  get  to 
know  the  hills  within  and  without  ;  but  the  caves, 
though  truly  remarkable  and  of  immense  value  to 
geologist  and  antiquarian  alike,  have  been  made  too 
much  of  a  show-place  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
prefer  to  possess  their  souls  in  quietness.  Wookey 
Hole,  which  is  nearer  to  Wells,  is  even  more  interesting 
than  these,  though  it  lacks  the  stalactites  of  the  Ched- 
dar caves.  Numberless  relics  of  extinct  animal  life 
have  been  discovered  in  all  these  caverns  ;  traces  of 
the  Cave-man  at  Wookey  and  human  bones  of  probably 
similar  date  at  Cheddar.  But  these  things  are  for  the 
specialist  ;  the  outer  glories,  the  marvellous  gorge 
with  its  verdure-draped  cliffs,  are  for  all  NX'ho  have  an 
eye  for  loveliness  and  a  spirit  to  wonder.  Cheddar  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  Mendip  Forest,  in  days  when  a 
forest  signified  a  hunting-preserve,  not  necessarily 
wooded  ;  and  there  is  a  tale  that  once,  when  the  Saxon 
king  Edmund  was  hunting  here,  the  stag  fell  over  the 
cliff  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  In  similar  manner, 
but  intentionally,  the  hyena  of  the  past  is  supposed 
to  have  driven  its  prey  over  these  cliffs,  and  then 
dragged  it  into  the  caves  to  devour  at  leisure.  But 
when  all  is  said  of  the  beauties  and  marvels  of  Cheddar, 
it  is  probably  its  cheese  that  has  given  its  widest 
reputation. 
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To  visit  two  other  glories  of  Somerset  which  alone 
would  entitle  the  county  to  hold  its  head  proudly,  we 
must  get  off  the  Mendips,  though  their  spirit  will 
follow  us  and  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  their  contours 
against  the  sky-line.  "  There  are  places  in  the  world 
so  beautiful,  so  happy,  or  so  sacred,"  says  Mr.  Edward 
Hutton,   "  that  to  speak  of  them  without  a  certain 


reverent  hesitation  might  seem  impossible.  Of  these 
Wells  is  one."  He  is  wholly  right.  The  httle  town  lies 
close  to  the  .shadow  of  the  hills,  in  the  vale  of  Glaston- 
bury, "  the  island-valley  of  Avilion,'"  whose  traditions 
are  indeed  too  sacred  to  be  rudely  touched.  It  lies 
in  its  own  sweet  seclusion,  yet  easy  of  access  ;  and  the 
Americans  who  come  here  in  large  numbers  would 
like  to  annex  it  bodily  for  their  own  country,  where 
its  atmosphere  would  perish  and  it  would  become  a 
dead  thing.  We  do  not  grudge  them  their  wish  ;  we 
welcome  their  eager  attachment   to  the  luring  spot  ; 
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we  love  to  hear  what  they  say  when  they  have  dis- 
covered a  charm  to  which  their  own  huge  continent 
can  offer  no  parallel.  "  I  knew  in  a  general  way  that 
this  ancient  little  town  had  a  great  cathedral  to  pro- 
duce," wrote  Henry  James  ;  "  but  I  was  far  from 
suspecting  the  intensity  of  the  impression  that  awaited 
me."  It  would  not  have  been  Henry  James's  nature 
to  desire  the  incongruous  ;  he  knew  that  the  profound 
secret  of  this  impression  lay  in  the  native  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  that  its  roots  were  deep  in  history  and 
tradition,  and  that  the  soft  changeful  airs  of  western 
England  were  in  themselves  a  portion  of  the  enchaining 
mystery.  He  noted  especially  the  tone  of  colour  at 
Wells,  its  luminous  bewitching  serenity  ;  but  behind  this 
there  is  another  atmosphere,  less  tangible,  and  a 
rumour  of  things  that  cannot  be  spoken.  Wells  is 
entirely  the  child  of  its  birth-place  ;  yet  its  foundations 
were  purely  Saxon,  not  British.  Sometimes  it  is  like 
a  phantom-town  seen  dimly  through  its  mists  ;  the 
towers  and  pinnacles  seem  to  have  the  transparency 
and  the  evanescence  of  cloud-fabrics,  such  things  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  Night  and  day,  there  is  the 
sound  of  running  water  in  its  streets  ;  night  and  da}^ 
the  old  minster  stands,  so  substantial  yet  so  ethereal, 
to  speak  of  faiths  that  the  ages  may  have  transformed 
but  have  not  killed,  of  man's  eternal  aspirations  to- 
wards that  Unknown  which  is  so  variously  imaged  yet 
so  constant  an  obsession.  Throughout  all  seasons 
these  towers  sing  the  glory  of  God  and  the  marvel  of 
the  unseen  ;  while  the  little  town,  busied  though  it 
be  with  other  aims  and  labours,  can  never  forget  in 
what  manner  men  of  the  past  embodied  their  ideal  and 
their  desires. 

It  is  easier  to  suggest  the  character  of  \\\41s  than 
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Wells  Cathedral. 


to  describe  it,  to  dream  about  it  than  to  think  clearly 
of  it.  It  is  a  place  for  halfway-seasons  and  half- 
lights,   for  early  spring  and  late  autumns,   for  dawn 
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and  the  solemnities  of  nightfall.  The  Bishop's  Moat 
is  perhaps  never  so  lovely  as  when  flecked  with  fallen 
leaves,  unless  it  be  when  it  is  caressed  by  the  earliest 
virginal  freshness  of  spring-time.  It  is  not  well  to 
go  to  it  with  troops  of  noisy  sight-seers  ;  we  should 
go  with  reverence  and  with  tender  reminiscence  in 
our  hearts,  with  the  pathos  and  mystery  and  perhaps 
the  beauty  of  our  own  lives  to  be  reflected  and  inter- 
preted by  this  prevailing  beauty  and  mystery  and 
pathos.  The  books  of  the  historians  and  antiquaries 
may  delight  and  inform  us,  but  we  do  not  need  their 
details  ;  we  can  let  the  old  stories  lie  as  a  background, 
suggestive  but  never  intrusive.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
things  that  we  must  remember.  We  must  recall  that 
Wells  was  always  a  secular  or  rather  collegiate  estab- 
lishment, not  monastic  ;  it  was  a  settlement  of  canons 
whose  aim  was  public  worship  and  not  cloistral  seclu- 
sion ;  and  thus  the  daily  order  now  is  in  wonderful 
kinship  with  what  it  was  before  the  Dissolution  that 
overthrew  Glastonbury.  We  are  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  we  wander  among  the  ecclesiastical  resi- 
dences of  the  precincts  or  through  the  religious  peace- 
fulness  of  the  Vicars'  Close.  Probably  led  to  choose 
the  site  by  its  springs  of  living  water,  the  Wessex  king 
Ine  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  church  here  about 
the  year  704,  and  except  for  one  attempt  to  establish 
a  monkish  order  the  church  remained  collegiate,  as  it 
is  to-day.  Wells  was  always  clerical,  not  monastic. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  full  details  of  the  grand 
old  minster,  with  its  architecture  from  Norman  to 
Perpendicular — that  wonderful  west  front  which  rises 
like  a  great  altar-piece,  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom  ;  the  loveliness  of  Lady-Chapel  and  cloisters 
and     Chapter-House,      the     ancient     gateways,      the 
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glorious  cathedral  green.  All  these  can  be  fitly  studied 
from  other  sources  ;  it  is  enough  now  to  see  and  enjo^^ 
No  first  visit  to  the  place  is  likely  to  be  more  than  an 
approach  to  an  antechamber.  It  is  needful  to  linger 
during  days  or  weeks,  to  let  the  sound  of  running 
water  possess  us,  to  see  the  great  towers  under  the  rosy 
touch  of  dawn  or  flaming  with  sunset's  fire  ;  to  hear 
the    drip   of  rain  in 


winds  ; 
massy 
black 
wings 


the  gardens  and  per- 
haps the  rush  of 
:  to  see  the 
struct  u  r  e 
under  the 
of  night,  or 
to  watch  it  as  it 
emerges  from  a 
swathing  of  fog. 
There  is  bustle  in 
the  little  town  on 
market-days  ;  always 
in  fair  weather  there 
is  the  sound  of  motor- 
horns,  the  ring  of 
cycle-bells  ;  we  must 
know  it  all  and  resent 
nothing  if  we  would 
know  the  spot  as  it  truly  is 
ward  discordance  at  times  ; 
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\'iCAKs'   Close,   Wells. 

There  may  be  some  out- 
Wells  was  the  workmanship 


and  utterance  of  men  whose  thoughts,  possibly,  were  not 
as  ours  ;  but  deeper  than  any  such  differing  is  the  great 
unity  of  the  human.  ISy  that  which  sprang  from  warm 
human  hearts  and  was  shaped  by  faithful  human  hands, 
our  own  hearts  and  hands  may  be  touched  to  fine 
issues. 
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And  from  Wells  we  must  make  pilgrimage  to  Glaston- 
bury, which  in  a  sense  is  like  passing  from  the  living 
to  the  dead  ;    though  men  still  whisper  that  the  scent 


Market  Place,  Wells. 


of  monkish  incense  is  wafted  at  times  over  garden 
walls  to  astonish  the  passer  in  the  streets,  a  phantom 
perfume  from  altars  long  since  denuded.  Glaston- 
bury, one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  the  kingdom 
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by  reason  of  its  religious  and  its  secular  traditions,  has 
long  been  haunted  by  the  casual  sight-seer  ;  the  trail 
of  the  tourist  has  been  drawn  across  it  ;  the  con- 
ducted party,  the  parochial  outing,  have  come  to 
leave  their  torn  papers  and  eat  their  sandwiches  by 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel  or  on  the  breezy  height  of  the  Tor. 

Great  mervaylles  men  may  se  at  Glastonbury 

said    the    old  rhymer  ;     and   many    thousands   came 
hither  in  the  old  times,  some  to  be  housed  at  the  Pil- 
grims' Inn  that  is  now  the  ' '  George."     Of  the  antiquity 
of  Glastonbury  no  man  can  speak  dogmatically  ;    it 
is  witnessed  by  the  Lake-villages,  here  and  at   Mearc, 
whose  use  is   supposed   to   date   from   two   centuries 
before    Christ — which    is    quite    juvenihty    compared 
with  the  cave-men    of    the   Mendips.     The  whole  of 
this   district   of   Somerset,    now  drained  by  frequent 
"  rhines,"  was  once  marsh  if  not  open  sea  ;    and  there 
were  pile-dwelHngs  here,  huts  built  on  raised  platforms, 
such  as  were  common  in  Scotland  and  many  parts  of 
Europe  ;    a  primitive  method  of  housing  still  practised 
at  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  elsewhere.     The  earhest 
tradition  tells  us  that  Avalon  was  formerly  insular. 
The  legend  of  St.  Joseph  is  a  beautiful  dream — we 
need  not  accept,  we  need  not  reject  it  ;  but  the  earliest 
church  of  which  definite  history  speaks  here  is  that 
raised  by  king  Ine,  a  httle  earlier  than  he  built  Wells. 
There  must  have  been  a  British  church  on  the  spot 
long    previously.     A    Welsh    triad    tells    us    that    at 
Glastonbury   was  one  of   the    three   perpetual   choirs 
of  Britain,  choirs  where  the  worship  of  God  ceased 
not  day  or  night — Un  oedd  yn  ynys  Afallach,  "  one  was 
in    the    isle    of   Avalon."     From    the    days   when    St. 
Joseph's  rod  is  said  to  have  taken  root  and  blossomed 
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on  Weaiyall  Hill,  from  the  half-mythic  times  of 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  from  the  \'igorons  realities  of 
iJunstan  to  the  clay  when  the  last  abl)ol  was  hanged 
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on  Glastonbury  Tor,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  record 
and  tradition.  The  abbey  was  of  vast  weahh,  and 
probably  it  became  corrupt  ;  on  that  we  need  not 
dwell.  What  there  is  chiefly  to  see  now  is  the  exquisite 
Transitional  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  which  has  been  in 
some  measure  restored,  and  some  other  fragments 
of  the  church  and  conventual  buildings.  Preservation 
of  what  remains  is  most  highly  desirable  ;  restoration 
seems  a  mistake.  These  things  cannot  be  restored 
without  in  a  manner  losing  their  soul.  Nor  is  that 
altogether  a  happy  movement  which  would  convert 
Glastonbury  into  a  kind  of  Bayreuth,  a  centre  for 
musical  and  dramatic  performance.  To  some  who 
yet  are  true  lovers  of  music  it  seems  that  old  Avalon 
might  have  been  spared  this  invasion  of  the  profes- 
sional and  the  amateur,  the  music-lover  and  the 
dilettante,  or  the  person  who  comes  simply  because  it  is 
the  fashion.  Locality  has  its  own  subtle  and  delicate  in- 
spiration, not  to  be  roughly  handled,  or  in  the  process  of 
grasping  it  all  the  beauty  and  mystery  may  be  expelled. 
Unlike  Wells,  Glastonbury  was  a  Celtic  foundation, 
and  its  Christianity  was  probably  unbroken  ;  though 
there  may  have  been  some  decay  at  the  time  when 
the  Wessex  saint  x\ldhelm  persuaded  Ine  to  restore 
the  monastery.  The  place  had  already  become  a  kind 
of  W^estminster  Abbey,  a  resting-place  of  saints  and 
kings  ;  by  tradition  it  held  the  dust  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
Gildas  lay  here,  and  a  St.  Patrick,  wrongly  identified 
with  the  apostle  of  Ireland.  Here,  by  rumour,  were 
the  remains  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere  ;  here  were 
relics  of  St.  David  the  eloquent  Welshman  ;  and 
Saxon  kings,  Edmund  the  Elder,  Edgar,  Edmund 
Ironside,  were  laid  to  sleep  here.  It  is  a  great  record  ; 
and  at  one  time  the  Abbey  took  precedence  of  all  other 
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religious  houses  in  England — a  rank  later  given  to 
St.  Albans.  From  being  a  fabled  paradise,  an  island 
of  the  blest  in  days  before  Christianity,  Avalon  had 
become  the  spot  most  hallowed  by  tradition  of  any 
w^ithin  this  kingdom  ;  its  mythic  dreams  passed  for  a 
time  into  a  blaze  of  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  prosperity  ; 

and  then  came  the 
downfall.  It  is  not  for 
this  generation  to  re- 
verse what  has  been 
done.  There  can  be  no 
return.  But  the  crumb- 
lings  of  decay  may 
themselves  be  beauti- 
ful, and  the  solitude  of 
deseVtion  has  its  own 
m.ost  searching  and 
intimate  voices. 
t^  y  Gissing  has  spoken  of 

^  vi'Si'tr^  these  places  in  his  best 
'  '^'i^'t..  ^^"ok,  Hemy  Ryecroft. 
Telling  how  he  went  to 
Glastonbury  and  Wells 
and  Clevedon,  he  says  : 
' '  Beautiful  beyond 
description  that  nook  of  oldest  England.  ...  In 
all  England  there  is  no  sweeter  and  more  varied  pros- 
pect than  that  from  the  hill  of  the  Holy  Thorn  at 
Glastonbury  ;  in  all  England  there  is  no  lovelier 
musing  place  than  the  leafy  walk  beside  the  Palace 
Moat  at  W'ells.  As  I  think  of  the  golden  hours  I  spent 
there,  a  passion  to  which  I  can  give  no  name  takes 
hold  upon  me  ;  my  heart  trembl(^s  with  an  indefinable 
ecstasy." 


Mils 
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Norman  Doorway,  Glastonbury 


CHAPIER  111 
AROUND   THE   QUANT(3CKS 

PERHAPS  nothing  better  illustrates  the  variety 
of  Somerset  scenery  than  to  pass  from  the 
Mendips  into  the  Brue  Level  and  Sedgemoor,  with 
the  low  Poldens  intervening,  and  from  thence  to  the 
district  of  the  Ouantocks.  Even  if  the  fertile  meadows 
and  "  rhines  "  of  the  lowlands  are  not  especially  strik- 
ing, except  in  a  delightful  breadth  of  aspect  and  the 
sweet  homeliness  of  their  welcome,  they  are  thickly 
scattered  with  charming  little  towns  and  villages, 
beautiful  churches  and  manors  that  might  well  tempt 
to  a  long  lingering.  We  lose  much  in  leaving  un- 
visited  such  places  as  Somerton,  Langport,  Ilminster, 
Aller,  Muchelney,  Kingsbury,  Martock,  to  name  only 
a  few  ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  this  book  should  become 
a  mere  catalogue  of  place-names — it  is  far  better  that 
it  should  catch  the  spirit  of  the  different  localities 
rather  than  merely  enumerate  their  details.  And  it 
is  indeed  a  new  spirit  that  meets  us  when  we  reach 
Bridgwater  and  pass  the  Parret,  coming  thus  to 
"  Devon  in  Wessex,"  the  Devon  that  survived  for  a 
time  after  Ine  had  taken  that  river  as  his  frontier. 
There  is  really  a  great  kinship  between  Devon  and 
Somerset,  but  we  realize  it  most  fuHy  when  we  get 
beyond  the  Parret.     The  atmosphere  of  the  Mendips 
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is  something  individual  ;  it  is  mystical  and  prehis- 
toric ;  but  the  Quantocks,  a  smaller  range,  have  a  dis- 
tinctly Devonian  tone  in  their  rich  beauty,  while 
Exmoor  belongs  to  both  counties,  its  larger  portion 
being  in  Somerset.  A  glance  at  a  map  shows  us  that 
the  boundary  between  the  two  counties  is  essentially 

an  arbitrary  delimi- 
tation. Somerset  has 
never  received  its 
full  meed  of  recogni- 
tion for  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  its 
loveliness,  its  historic 
and  personal  associa- 
tions. Its  people  are 
less  voluble  and 
demonstrative  than 
the  typical  Devonian ; 
and  here  indeed  we 
may  note  an  evi- 
dence that  it  was 
more  thoroughly 
Saxonized.  Celtic 
ardour  and  the  gift  of  words  seem  to  belong  more 
notably  to  Devon,  and  have  made  its  people  more 
openly  and  at  times  almost  aggressively  clannish. 

The  coast  from  Brean  to  the  Parret  is  comparatively 
dull,  though  Burnham  is  a  paradise  for  children  and 
for  golfers  who  like  a  sandy  course  ;  it  is  only  where 
the  Somerset  seaboard  merges  with  that  of  Devon  that 
it  can  compare  with  it  in  beauty.  It  is  scarcely  wrong 
to  speak  of  the  Quantocks  as  the  commencement  of 
this  merging.  They  are  an  outlying  spur  of  the  up- 
land that  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  Exmoor,  and 
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which  geologists  imagine  may  once  have  extended  to 
the  Isle  of  Lundy.  Their  formation  is  chieflyDevonian  ; 
and  their  distinction  is  a  rich  and  varied  beauty  rather 
than  the  stark  wildness  of  Dartmoor  or  of  parts  of 
the  Lake  Country.  Their  bases  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  Bridgwater  Bay,  where  the  broad  expanse 
of  Severn  Sea  is  already  blending  with  the  inflowing 
Atlantic.  The  dialect  has  become  more  akin  to  that 
of  Devon  than  to  that  of  more  central  Wessex,  and 
there  is  a  strong  Celtic  element  in  the  folk-lore.  On 
the  heights  are  prehistoric  earthworks  and  memorials, 
and  the  names  of  Celtic  saints  cling  to  some  of  the 
churches.  St.  Decuman,  of  Watchet  and  Williton,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  South-Welsh  saint  who  floated 
across  on  a  hurdle  and  established  his  cell  here.  At 
Culbone,  the  smallest  complete  church  surviving  in 
England,  we  have  St.  Columba  or  Columban,  whom 
we  must  not  confuse  with  the  great  Irish  Columba, 
but  may  perhaps  identify  with  the  saint  whose  name 
is  preserved  in  the  Cornish  St.  Columbs.  The  dedi- 
cation at  Porlock  is  to  Dubricius,  the  Welsh  St.  Dyffrig, 
who  is  said  to  have  crowned  King  Arthur  ;  while 
Carhampton  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  St.  Carantoc, 
another  saint  of  Arthurian  times.  Legend  says  that 
Arthur  met  the  saint  while  hunting  for  a  certain  dragon  ; 
Carantoc  himself  being  in  search  of  a  round  table 
which  had  been  supernaturally  given  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  set  afloat  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the 
Channel  that  it  might  float  across.  The  king  knew 
where  the  table  had  landed,  and  Carantoc  apparently 
knew  where  the  dragon  was  lurking  ;  so  they  effected 
an  exchange.  The  king  took  the  table,  and  the  saint 
had  the  dragon.  It  is  possible  that  the  so-called 
dragon  was  a  fugitive  enemy,  whose  life  St.  Carantoc 
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thus  rescued.  Stories  of  dragons  lingered  long  among 
these  hills,  probably  deriving  from  days  of  old  racial 
struggle  when  the  standards  both  of  Celt  and  Saxon 
often  bore  dragons.  One  of  the  fine  ancient  bench- 
ends  of  Crowcombe  Church  shows  a  fight  between  two 
men  and  a  dragon  ;  and  a  similar  devastating  beast 
is  reputed  to  have  lived  in  Shervage  Wood.  Some  of 
the  tales  that  attach  to  these  hills  have  to  do  with 
the  Danes  ;  Watchet  and  the  coast  generally  suffered 
much  from  Hubba  and  similar  marauding  sea-rovers. 
But  the  camp  at  Dowsborough,  sometimes  called 
Danesborough,  is  certainly  early  British  in  its  con- 
struction. The  massacre,  from  which  Wordsworth's 
"  Danish  Boy  "  was  the  only  survivor,  probably  took 
place  at  Combwich,  near  Cannington  ;  and  the  men- 
tion of  this  recalls  the  great  literary  association  that 
attaches  to  these  hills. 

In  1797  Thomas  Poole,  a  tanner  of  Nether  Stowey 
and  a  man  of  singular  enlightenment  and  benevolence, 
invited  Coleridge  to  reside  in  this  little  Quantock 
town,  or  more  truly  village.  Poole  sought  to  rescue 
the  poet  from  a  welter  of  unproductive  dreams 
and  plans  that  never  could  see  maturity.  Coleridge 
was  utterly  unable  to  do  for  himself,  even  to  the 
extent  of  finding  his  wife  a  home  ;  his  life  was  one  of 
vague  and  unceasing  eloquence,  schemes  that  led  to 
nothing,  vacillation  and  instability.  The  generous 
tanner  offered  him  a  cottage  close  to  his  own  house, 
at  a  rent  which  was  purely  nominal  and  which  prob- 
ably was  never  paid.  It  was  this  cottage,  now  pre- 
served as  a  Coleridge  museum,  that  nurtured  the 
visions  from  which  sprang  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
"  Christabel,"  and  some  of  Coleridge's  finest  pieces  of 
blank-verse  ;    and  to  this  home  came  his  wife  and  the 
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babe  Hartley — the  wife  already  wakening  from  the 
visions  of  happiness  that  had  glorified  a  few  weeks  at 
Clevedon,  beginning  to  find  that  the  greatest  genius 
may  not  lead  to  domestic  peace  and  well-being.  At 
this  time  the  Wordsworths  were  living  at  Racedown 
in  Dorset,  where  Coleridge,  who  had  met  the  poet  in 
Bristol,  paid  them  a  visit  which  proved  the  cementing 
of  a  lifelong  friendship.  So  strong  was  the  attraction 
that  the  Wordsworths  soon  returned  the  visit,  and 
almost  immediately  found  an  opportunity  of  settling 
among  these  lovely  hills  themselves.  The  fine  vSt. 
Aubin's  manor-house  of  Alfoxden,  in  the  parish  of 
Holford,  was  vacant  during  the  minority  of  its  owner  ; 
and  Wordsworth  was  offered  possession  at  the  small 
rental  of  twenty-three  pounds.  It  was  rather  more 
than  three  miles  distant  from  Stowey,  and  about  two 
from  the  sea.  The  house  is  a  line  mansion,  much 
too  large  for  its  two  occupants,  with  a  beautiful  park 
of  oaks  and  beeches  ;  close  by  is  the  exquisite 
little  waterfall  of  Holford  Glen  ;  here  also  was  the 
"  undergrove  of  tallest  hollies  "  which  the  poet  so 
loved.  For  a  time  there  was  the  closest  possible 
fellowship  between  the  Wordsworths,  Coleridge,  and 
Poole,  with  a  frequent  visitation  of  other  brilliant 
guests — Lamb,  Hazlitt,  De  Ouincey,  Humphrey  Davy. 
Stowey  itself  has  not  greatly  altered,  but  the  manor 
of  Alfoxden  has  been  a  good  deal  changed  since  it  gave 
Wordsworth  a  home.  The  two  poets  were  both  some- 
thing like  revolutionary  in  their  opinions  at  that  time  ; 
and  when  the  once  notorious  Thelwall  visited  them 
suspicion  fell  upon  these  peaceful  gatherings,  and  the 
emissary  of  a  nervous  government  was  sent  to  spy  on 
them.  The  report  spread  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  Coleridge — he  talked  too  much-^but  that  the  more 
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taciturn  Wordsworth  was  probably  a  dangerous  plot- 
ter. Whether  such  reports  were  taken  seriously  or 
not,  it  seems  that  the  poet  was  refused  a  renewal  of  his 
tenancy  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  "  Ruth,"  "  We  are  Seven,"  "  The  Thorn,"  and 
completed  his  tragedy  "  The  Borderers  "  ;  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  "  cover 
his  traces  "  as  regards  the  Ouantocks.  Though  he 
mentions  Kilve  he  calls  Alfoxdcn  "  Liswyn  Farm  "  ; 
he  transplants  the  incident  of  Simon  Lee  to  Wales  ; 
he  forgets  that  the  tradition  on  which  he  wrote  the 
unfinished  "  Danish  Boy  "  was  a  legend  of  this  Somer- 
set district.  It  is  true  that  he  refers  with  tenderness 
in  the  "  Prelude  "  to 

That  Slimmer  under  whose  indulgent  skies 
Upon  smooth  Quantock's  airv  ridge  we  roved  ; 

it  is  true  that  he  mentions  Ouantock  and  the  river 
Tone  in  "  Ruth  "  ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  very 
.slightly  acknowledged  the  debt  that  he  owed  to  this 
lovely  neighbourhood  and  its  promptings.  With 
Coleridge  the  fruits  of  residence  here  were  still  more 
notable,  including  his  two  greatest  poems  ;  while  the 
wonderful  fragment  of  "  Kubla  Khan  "  was  written 
during  the  tour  along  the  coast  to  Lynton  in  which 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner "  was  begun.  The  Words- 
worths  left  Alfoxden  in  July  of  1798,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  the  two  poets  set  sail  for 
Germany.  Word.sworth  never  returned  till  he  paid 
that  last  visit  in  1841,  when  Coleridge  had  long  been 
dead  ;  a  visit  to  the  West  Country  which  he  knew 
must  be  his  last  glimpse  of  scenes  once  familiar.  On 
this  occasion  he  again  saw  the  Wye,  and  Bristol,  and 
Bath,  where  he  witnessed  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  ; 
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and  the  farewell  tour  carried  him  as  far  as  Exeter  and 
Plymouth.  But  Coleridge  returned  to  residence  at 
Nether  Stowey  before  he  went  northward  to  become 
one  of  the  Lake  fellowship.  To  speak  of  a  subject 
that  is  tender  and  pathetic,  and  on  which  no  breath 
of  scandal  has  dared  to  touch,  it  was  doubtless  during 
the  intimate  daily  companionship  among  these  hills 
that  Dorothy  Wordsworth  conceived  that  deep  affec- 
tion for  Coleridge  which  stayed  with  her  to  the  end, 
and  which  perhaps  did  much  to  overshadow  her 
happy  beautiful  nature.  That  she  loved  him  fondly 
is  only  too  evident.  Nothing  unkind  can  be  said  of 
her  ;  she  was  a  true  woman,  sensitive,  imaginative, 
keenly  intehigent,  dreaming  of  no  evil,  while  she  un- 
consciously charmed  her  brother's  friend  with  her 
vivacity  and  quick  responsiveness.  There  was  secret 
tragedy  in  the  relationship — tragedy  not  least  to  the 
poor  ungifted  wife  who  had  httle  part  in  this  com- 
munion of  three  poetic  natures.  Something  of  sorrow- 
ful pity  must  colour  our  remembrance  of  those  days 
among  the  Quantocks. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages  with  these 
literary  remembrances,  whose  charm  is  unique  for 
some  of  us  but  apparently  small  for  many.  Few  who 
visit  the  Quantocks  are  deeply  interested  in  the  fact 
that  these  uplands  were  a  hving  centre  of  British 
poetry  during  a  momentous  period  of  the  Romantic 
revival.  It  is  certain  that  also  the  district  has  such 
a  wealth  of  beauty  that  it  can  even  afford  to  dispense 
with  any  -such  personal  memories  ;  yet  many  come 
here  neither  for  the  poets  nor  the  natural  beauty,  but 
for  the  hunting.  The  stag-hunting  of  the  Quantocks 
is  only  less  celebrated  than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
Exmoor.     It  would  be  courting  unpopularity  to  say 
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a  word  against  this  "  very  glorious  sport  "  the  "  sport 
of  kings  "  ;  and  to  denounce  it  in  Somerset  is  almost 
as  bold,  and  quite  as  hopeless,  as  to  condemn  the  bull- 
fight in  Spain.  But  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
nothing  truly  deserves  the  name  of  sport  unless  all 
participants  share  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  risk  if 
there  be  any.  It  might  be  well  if  all  would  remember 
Wordsworth's  lines,  in  these  spots  consecrated  by  his 
steps— 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  other  features  of  the  district. 
Perhaps  Nether  Stowey  is  the  best  -centre  for  its  ex- 
ploration, especially  as  regards  the  eastward  side  of 
the  hills,  the  side  of  gentler  declivities  and  more 
luxuriant  woodland.  But  the  village  itself  is  less 
beautiful  than  some  others.  The  Court  has  little  to 
attract  except  the  curious  gazebo  ;  but  there  are 
traces  of  prehistoric  stronghold  on  the  hill  where  the 
Audleys'  castle  once  stood.  Stow^ey  was  the  birth- 
place of  Parsons,  one  of  the  less  reputable  of  Eliza- 
bethan Jesuits  ;  and  it  also  can  boast  that  two  of  its 
vicars,  as  commemorated  by  the  mitres  carved  below 
the  chancel  beams  of  the  church,  rose  to  the  episco- 
pate. Far  more  interest  at  one  time  was  excited  by 
the  Spaxton  "  Abode  of  Eove,"  where  the  scandalous 
doings  and  pretentions  of  "  Brother  Prince  "  have  been 
more  recently  emulated  by  another  person,  to  the 
intense  curiosity  of  many  who  would  have  liked  to 
explore  beyond  the  walls  surrounding  the  notorious 
Agapemone.  The  church  at  Spaxton  has  some  singu- 
larly fine  woodwork,  and  its  village  is  really  delightful, 
as  also  are  Dodington  and  Holford.     fannington^  nearer 
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to  Bridgwater,  was  the  birthplace  of  Pym,  but  a  far 
more  romantic  birth,  that  of  "  Fair  Rosamund,"  has 
been  attributed  to  it.  The  manor  was  certainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cliffords  some  centuries  later,  and  pos- 
sibly the  story  is  connected  with  that  fact.  But  the 
name  of  Cannington  has  its  own  special  interest  ;  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  cantuc-tun,  "  Ouan- 
tock-town,"  the  Cantuctune  of  Alfred's  will ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  knowing  what  cantuc  or  cantoche  origin- 
ally meant.  Its  first  surviving  mention  is  in  a  Saxon 
charter  considerably  older  than  Domesday,  where  we 
find  it  written  Cantuc-uuda,  "  Ouantock-wood  "  ;  and 
if  the  interpretation  "  place  of  combes  "  is  correct, 
no  name  could  be  more  fitting.  Combes  are  remark- 
ably frequent  in  the  district,  both  in  reality  and  in 
place-names  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  word,  so 
common  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  is  almost  rare  in 
CornM'all. 

At  Stogursey,  with  its  fine  spacious  church,  partly 
Norman,  we  find  some  traces  of  a  castle,  destroyed 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  by  Lord  Bonville.  This 
"  stoke  "  came  into  possession  of  the  De  Courcys,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  corrupted  to  the  form  that 
is  now  generally  accepted.  On  the  fine  tomb  of  Sir 
John  Verney  (1461),  it  is  interesting  to  note  evidence 
of  genuine  old  Somerset  speech,  in  the  three  ferns 
which  are  given  as  a  punning  device  on  the  knight's 
shield.  If  we  chance  to  be  at  Stogursey  at  six  in  the 
morning  or  six  in  the  evening  we  shall  hear  the  bell 
ring  from  the  roof  of  the  old  almshouses  founded  by 
William  Paulet  in  the  time  of  Henry  \ .  That  note 
of  peace,  that  quiet  call  to  prayer,  is  a  link  between 
the  centuries  ;  there  is  no  record  of  any  break  in  its 
ringing,  from  the  day  of  its  institution  to  this.     Sto- 
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gursey  is  only  two  miles  from  the  sea,  but  before  pass- 
ing shoreward  there  are  many  other  charming  spots 
around  the  main  range  of  the  hills  that  should  be 
visited.     Their  highest  peak,  Will's  Neck,  1,261  feet, 
may  be  reached  by  a  prehistoric  track  from  Cothel- 
stone,  by  which  we  can  tread  literally  in  the  steps  of 
our  early  forefathers  ;    but  there  are  other  ways  of 
ascending,   and  all  lead  through  great  beauty.     The 
"  Will's  "  in  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Wealas   or   Welsh.     From   this   summit   the   view 
extends   over  Taunton   Dean  into   Dorset   and  Wilt- 
shire ;    across  Exmoor  sometimes  as  far  as  Dartmoor  ; 
and    across    the    Channel    to    Wales.     Westward    lie 
Crowcombe  with  its  good  church  and  ancient  bench- 
ends,  and  Stogumber,  (Stoke  Gomer,  as  Stogursey  is 
Stoke  Courcy).     Of  the  De  Corners  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  but  of  the  Sydenhams  whose  manor  was  near, 
and  one  of  whom  has  a  large  altar-tomb  in  the  church, 
we  at  least  know  that  Elizabeth  Sydenham  was  the 
second  wife  of  Francis  Drake,  and  his  name  flashes  a 
light  upon  the  place.     Tradition  says  that  the  lady 
was    betrothed    to    the    great    adventurer    before    he 
started  on  one  of  his  perilous  expeditions,  and  he  was 
absent  so  long  that  she  thought  she  was  justified  in 
forming  another  attachment.     The  marriage  was  about 
to  be  celebrated  when  a  canon-ball  suddenly  crashed 
through  the  church  window  and  fell  at  her  feet.   "  That 
must  be  Francis,"  she  exclaimed  ;    and  the  ceremony 
was  at  once  discontinued  ;    the  hero  arriving  shortly 
after  to  take  his  rightful  place   as  bridegroom.     Of 
course  the  romantic  story  tells  us  that  Drake's  ship 
was  already  in  the  channel,  and  that,    having  gained 
news  of  what  was  happening,  he  took  this  somewhat 
extreme  mode  of  announcing  himself.     The  cannon- 
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ball  shown  as  proof,  however,  appears  to  be  a  meteoro- 
lite.  A  rapid  folk-lore  grew  up  around  the  fame  of 
Drake. 

But  there  is  other  lore  about  Stogumber  ;  the  ghost 
of  Sir  George  Sydenham,  once  a  brave  "  king's  man  " 
of  the  Civil  War,  is  said  still  to  haunt  the  combe. 
Not  far  distant  are 
Monksilver  and  Net- 
tlecombe,  once  held 
by  the  Godwins  ;  and 
Elworthy,  which  is 
really  on  the  Bren- 
dons,  from  which  a 
road  with  magni- 
ficent views  leads  to 
Lydeard  St.  Law- 
rence and  Combe 
Florey.  Southey's 
grandfather  had  a 
farm  at  Lydeard, 
which  the  poet's 
father  left  to  settle 
as  a  tradesman  in 
Bristol  ;  and  at 
Combe     Florey     we 

have  another  attractive  association,  with  one  who  was 
also  connected  with  the  great  western  city.  The  church 
of  Combe  Florey  has  its  own  pleasant  features,  but  its 
chief  memory  for  us  is  that  the  living  was  held  by 
Sydney  Smith  from  1829  to  his  death  in  1845.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  a  canonry  at  Bristol,  and  to- 
gether with  this  he  took  the  incumbencies  of  Hal- 
berton,  near  Tiverton,  and  of  Combe  Florey  which 
became  his  home.     He  thought  the  place  delightful, 
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as  he  well  might  ;  much  more  recently  Mr.  Edward 
Hut  ton  has  spoken  of  it  as  "  perhaps  the  loveliest 
village  I  had  seen."  Under  his  care  the  rectory  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  charming  study  constructed  for  his  use. 
Here  he  cultivated  his  peaceable  religion  and  his  sin- 
cere if  never  impassioned  politics  ;  also  keeping  a 
medical  dispensary  for  the  benefit  of  parishioners,  and 
regarding  it  as  a  "  delicate  attention  "  when  visitors 
thought  fit  to  suffer  from  a  slight  illness  to  which  he 
might  minister.  He  was  a  kindly  pastor  to  his  people, 
giving  them  such  religious  councils  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  has  been  described  as  "  village 
parson,  village  doctor,  village  comforter,  village  magis- 
trate, and  Edinburgh  reviewer."  He  was  at  least 
practical,  for  he  regularly  collected  his  people's  sav- 
ings and  carried  them  to  Taunton  Savings  Bank. 
Among  other  frjends,  the  poet  Moore  visited  him  here. 
One  of  his  tricks  was  to  disguise  the  heads  of  his  two 
donkeys  with  antlers,  that  they  might  astonish  passers 
by  peering  over  the  palings  at  them.  The  eastern 
window  in  the  church  is  to  his  memory  ;  l:)ut  perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  thing  in  this  church  is  the  slab 
that  records  that  the  heart  of  Maud  de  Merriete  was 
once  entombed  here.  It  appears  that  this  lady  left 
her  husband  (one  of  the  Merriets  of  Hestercombe  and 
Combe  Florey)  to  become  a  nun  at  Cannington,  and  at 
her  death  her  husband  extracted  her  heart  and  buried 
it  here.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated,  but  was 
absolved  after  restoring  the  heart  to  its  rightful  place. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  authorities  of  Cannington 
Priory  refused  to  surrender  the  wife's  body  at  her 
death,  and  that  by  some  means  he  contrived  to  effect 
the  mutilation.  Surely,  there  being  no  definite  record 
of  his  mcjtive,  we  can  read  a  beautiful  tenderness  of 
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affection  in  the  husband's  action  ;  desiring,  though 
his  wife  had  deserted  him,  that  her  heart  should  be  in 
his  own  parish  church. 

Only  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  Combe  Florey  is 
the  much  finer  church  of  Bishops  Lydeard,  so  called 
from  having  been  gifted  by  Edward  the  Elder  to  Asser, 
then  Bishop  of  Sherborne.     This  church  is  beautiful 
within  and  without,  with  its  glorious  double-windowed 
tower,    its    rich    screen,    and    its    fourteenth-century 
churchyard  cross.     Such  crosses  are  frequent  in  Somer- 
set, and  this  is  an  admirable  specimen.     The  bench- 
ends  are  richly  done,  and  wonderfully  varied  in  the 
subjects  of  their  carvings.     There  is  much  excellent 
woodwork  in  this  part  of  Somerset  ;    special  mention 
must  be  given  to  the  rood-screens  at  Halse  and  Fitz- 
head,  the  benches  and  stalls  at  Milverton.     Some  of 
this  work  is  undoubtedly  Flemish  in  character.  Though 
we  are  now  so  near  to  it,  there  is  little  to  be  said  of 
Wellington,  in  spite  of  the  great  Duke  and  the  famous 
serges.     It  has  never  been  explained  why  Wellington 
took  his  title  from  this  little  Somerset  town — possibly 
because  his  name  of  Wellesley  suggested  it.     He  had 
no  original  link  with  the  place  ;    it  was  after  he  had 
assumed  the  title  that  the  estate  in  this  district  was 
purchased  for  him  ;    and  record  only  tells  of  one  visit. 
But  the  town  was  very  ready  to  assume  this  borrowed 
glory,  which  it  perpetuated  by  the  monument  on  the 
neighbouring    "  Blagdons."      We    find    much    more 
natural  beauty  and  interest  if  we  retrace  our  steps 
to  Cothelstone  on  the  way  to  Taunton  ;    and  Cothel- 
stone,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  its  hill,  is  a  place  of 
genuine  charm.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  Becket, 
whose  tradition  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  West, 
all  four  of  his  murderers  being  men  of  West-Country 
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connexion.  His  figure  appears  in  the  ancient  glass 
here  ;  besides  which,  and  the  fine  benches,  there  are 
two  beautiful  tombs  of  the  Stawell  family,  the  elder 
and  more  impressive  of  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  manor-house  close  by  is  the  careful  reproduction 
of  a  Jacobean  residence  ;  it  was  badly  damaged  when 
besieged  by  Blake  during  the  civil  War,  and  its  loyal 
owner.  Sir  John  Stawell,  suffered  sixteen  years  of 
captivity.  The  gate-house  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
building,  and  a  grim  story  attaches  to  it.  When 
Jeffreys  was  here,  convicting  and  hanging  pitilessly 
after  the  Monmouth  rebellion.  Lord  Stawell,  though  a 
firm  supporter  of  James  11,  stoutly  protested  against 
the  judge's  cruelty.  As  a  reply  Jeft'reys  immediately 
ordered  two  gentlemen  of  Taunton,  Monmouth's  fol- 
lowers, to  be  hanged  to  the  arch  of  this  gateway. 
Beyond  Cothelstone  lie  Broomfield,  and  Ruborough 
Camp,  which  had  its  tunnel  leading  to  a  water  supply  ; 
but  the  immemorial  castle  of  Neroche,  seven  miles 
south  of  Taunton,  is  still  more  striking.  Not  far  from 
Broomfield,  but  nearer  to  Asholt,  is  the  Ouantocks' 
only  cavern  worthy  of  mention,  that  of  Hoi  well,  a 
small  thing  compared  with  the  caves  of  the  Mendips, 
lying  lonely  and  dismal  yet  not  without  a  certain 
grim  attractiveness.  During  the  drought  of  1921  a 
vast  extent  of  the  Ouantock  district  was  devastated 
by  fire,  both  woodland  and  gorseland. 

In  spite  of  numerous  traces  of  neighbouring  pre- 
historic occupation,  Taunton  itself  is  exclusively 
Saxon  in  its  origin.  Wlien  the  Saxon  Inc  had  mas- 
tered Somerset  to  this  extent,  he  chose  this  fertile 
Deanc  in  the  gap  between  the  Quantocks  and  the 
Blackdowns    as    the    site    of   his   border   castle.     His 
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victory  over  the  West- Welsh  Gereint  took  place  in 
710,  and  the  stronghold  was  probably  raised  soon  after. 
The  division  thus  enforced  between  Saxon  and  British 
territory  has  left  its  mark  in  dialect  even  to  this  day. 
But  the  castle  was  not  fated  to  stand  long  ;  Ine's 
queen  herself, 
Ethelburga,  had 
to  destroy  it  lest 
it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his 
enemies  among 
the  contentious 
elements  of  his 
own  race.  Later, 
the  manor  was 
given  to  the  see 
of  Winchester,  and 
the  existing  build- 
ing, unhappily  re- 
stored and  now 
a  museum,  is  the 
survival  of  that 
built  by  Bishop 
Giffard,  who  also 
founded  a  house 
of  Augustinian 
canons. 

But  the  historic  interest  of  Taunton  is  chiefly  modern, 
and  its  look  for  the  most  part  is  more  modern  still  ; 
though  there  are  some  pleasant  traces  of  antiquity, 
such  as  the  Priory  barn,  the  East  Reach  almshouse, 
once  a  leper  hospital,  the  almshouse  in  East  Street, 
the  old  Grammar  School,  now  part  of  the  municipal 
buildings,    and    some    picturesque    timbered    houses. 

G 


Taunton  Castle. 
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There  is  a  memory  of  the  priory  also  at  Vivary  Park, 
which  preserves  the  name  of  the  old  monks'  vivarium. 
Besides  King's  College,  which  is  the  successor  of  the 
Grammar  School,  there  are  two  admirable  educational 
establishments  in  Queen's  College  and  Taunton  School. 
The  best  churches  of  the  town  are  those  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  James,  both  of  which  have  fine  double-win- 
dowed towers  in  a  restored  condition.     But  the  town's 
chief  memories  are  of  popular  risings  and  civil  troubles. 
In  1497  Perkin  Warbeck,  having  failed  to  take  Exeter, 
held  Taunton  for  a  brief  time  but  soon  fied  to  Beaulieu. 
The   dramatist    Eord   has   told   the   story   with    some 
power,  in  one  of  those  chronicle- plays  which,  at  least 
when  Shakespeare  wrote  them,  have  given  us  our  most 
vivid  conceptions  of  national  history.     The  West  saw 
some  notable  sieges  during  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  was  that  of  Taunton,  though  far 
less  lengthy  than  Plymouth's.     It   was  in  1645   that 
Blake  made  his  great  defence  of  the  town  against  the 
Royalists,  and  contrived  to  hold  it  though  its  protec- 
tions were  poor  and  the  besiegers  in  strong  force  ;    in 
fact,  at  one  time  half  the  town  was  taken  by  Goring. 
Taunton  folk  remembered  this  gallant  resistance  with 
pride  and  thanksgiving,  but  Charles  11  did  not  like 
it  ;    when  he  had  the  power  he  deprived  the  town  of 
its  charter,  and  thus  laid  the  seed  of  further  disaffec- 
tion, which  bore  fruit  during  the  reign  of  his  brother. 
In  1685,  a  few  years  too  soon  for  any  happy  issue  to 
have  been  possible,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Charles's 
natural   son,  reached  Taunton  from  Chard,   after  his 
landing  at  Lyme.     He  had  neglected  to  take  Exeter, 
which    would    have   been   necessary    for   his   success  ; 
but  Taunton  received  him  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
He   was  presented  with   flags,   their  own   handi\\'ork. 
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together  with  a  Bible  and  a  sword,  by  a  party  of 
twenty-six  girls  and  their  schoolmistress,  all  of  whom 
he  willingly  and  doubtlessly  pleasurably  kissed.  He 
could  be  very  kingly  in  these  graceful  ways,  but  he 
lacked  fibre,  and  it  would  have  been  a  calamity  for 
England  had  his  venture  prospered.  The  sad  story 
of  this  attempt  and  its  failure,  the  sadder  tale  of  the 
terrible  retribution  that  followed,  need  not  be  told 
here  ;  they  are  to  this  day  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
remembrance  of  Somerset  and  East  Devon  and  Dorset. 
Kirke  with  his  "'  lambs,"  and  Jeffreys,  made  the  whole 
district  "  tainted  with  death,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Bishop  Ken  in  his  protest  ;  and  the  taint  has  lingered 
long,  perpetuated  by  tales  of  the  chimney-corner  and 
by  the  work  of  popular  romancers,  from  Blackmore 
and  Besant  to  Conan  Doyle,  Walter  Raymond, 
Sabatini. 

Of  modern  history  since  the  Monmouth  rising  there 
is  httle  to  tell,  but  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Disraeli  fought  an  election  here,  in  1835,  and  con- 
siderably impressed  the  Somerset  folk  by  his  florid 
eloquence  though  he  failed  to  win  the  seat.  Owing 
to  a  reference  to  O'Connell  in  one  of  his  speeches  on 
this  occasion,  such  heat  arose  that  a  challenge  passed 
between  Disraeli  and  the  Irishman's  son,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  Taunton  is  altogether  a  pleasant  and  self- 
respecting  town,  the  true  capital  of  its  district  and  a 
very  delightful  centre  for  excursions.  It  was  not 
touched  by  the  Roman  Fosse  Way,  which  runs  through 
Ilchester,  but  the  "  silver  "  of  Silver  Street  is  supposed 
to  have  once  been  silva  and  to  point  to  Roman  occu- 
pation. So  also  the  causeway  that  leads  across  the 
curious  Ramshorn  Bridge  near  Trull  has  been  held  to 
be  Roman,  and  the  Camps  at  Norton  Fitzwarren  and 
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Neroche,  while  of  earlier  construction,  were  certainly 
occupied  by  the  legions.  That  of  Neroche  is  gloriously 
placed,  with  a  magnificent  view.  Trull  Church  is  re- 
markable for  its  wonderfully  fine  woodwork,  in  its 
screen,  its  benches,  but  especially  its  pulpit  ;  this  is 
quite  the  best  of  the  very  excellent  woodwork  of  this 
district.     At  Nynehead,  much  nearer  to  Wellington, 

is  a  striking  collec- 
tion of  fifteenth- 
century  Italian 
statuary  and  re- 
liefs. 

This  glance  at  the 
Quantocks  and 
Taunton  Deane 
has  been  far  too 
brief,  but  we  must 
get  back  to  the  coast 
without  more  than 
a  bare  mention  of 
Taunton's  two  chief 
worthies,  the  poet 
Daniell  and  the  his- 
t  o  r  i  a  n  Kinglake. 
Bridgwater,  which  is  Somerset's  chief  port  if  we 
leave  out  the  county's  share  of  Bristol,  is  some- 
how a  more  impressive  town  than  Taunton.  It  has 
its  part  in  Civil  War  and  Monmouth  memories,  but 
also  a  richer  store  of  mediaeval  association,  from  the 
time  when  it  took  its  original  name  of  Burgh  Walter 
from  Walter  of  Douai.  The  Royalists  did  not  reap 
glory  from  either  of  the  two  towns  ;  they  failed  to 
take  Taunton,  and  they  very  unexpectedly  failed  to 
hold  Bridgwater,  which  had  been  considered  so  secure 
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that  much  wealth  had  been  stored  there.     The  only 
relics  of  the  de  Briwere  castle  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  waterside  houses  of  King's  Square,  and  little  is 
left   of  the  town's  once  notable  monastic   establish- 
ments, the  Gray  Friary,  the  St.  John's  Hospital.    This 
was  the  only  Franciscan  house  in  Somerset  before  the 
Dissolution  ;    there  are  more  now.     There  is  not  much 
of  antiquity  surviving  in   the   town,   though   it   still 
preserves  the  house  in  which  Blake  was  born,  con- 
siderably restored.     The  great  soldier  and  sailor  was 
one  of  a  family  of  twelve,  and  was  educated  at  the 
local    grammar    school    until    he    went    to    Wadham. 
There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  his  fine  exploits  at  sea 
and  on  land  ;    but  it  is  good  to  remember  that  when 
Charles  I  was  brought  to  trial,  Blake  said  he  would  as 
gladly  fight  to  save  his  life  as  he  ever  had  in  the  cause 
of  civic  freedom.     But  he  did  not  do  it  ;    Cromwell 
and  Fairfax  controlled  the  army.     A    statue    before 
the  town  hall  commemorates  his  fame.     Much  might 
be  said  here,   as  at  Taunton,   about   the   Monmouth 
rebellion  and  its  consequences,  but  these  matters  are 
too  familiar.     The  church  is  beautiful  and  spacious, 
though  not  perfect  in  external  detail  ;    the  tower  is 
too  low  for  its  fine  spire,  said  to  be  the  highest  in 
Somerset,  and  the  modern  clerestory  is  not  effective. 
Internally  there  is  some  excellent  woodwork,  and  a 
striking   altar-picture,    the    Descent    from    the    Cross. 
This  has  quite  wrongly  been  attributed  to  Murillo  ; 
it  is  more  likely  by  an  Italian  painter,  and  the  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  was  taken  from  a  captured  privateer. 
Oldmixon,  familiar  to  readers  of  Pope's  "  Dunciad," 
lies  in  the  churchyard. 

Though   some   industrial   aspects   of   the    town   are 
unlovely  and  the  Parrett  at  low  tide  is  merely  a  dingy 
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trickle  through  mud,  yet  Bridgwater  maintains  toler- 
ably well  its  ancient  eminence  and  to  some  extent  its 
ancient  activity.  The  mud  itself  is  invaluable  as  pro- 
viding the  noted  "  Bath  bricks  "  ;  and  the  river  can 
also  boast,  like  the  Severn,  that  it  has  its  "  bore." 
All  this  district  of  Sedgemoor  was  once  mostly  marsh 
and  sea — the  names  of  the  "  Zoy  "  villages  prove  them 
to  have  been  once  insular,  but  the  sea,  apparently, 
has  taken  as  well  as  restored,  for  off  the  coast  in 
Bridgwater  Bay  are  traces  of  submerged  forest.  This 
coast,  around  the  estuary  of  the  Parrett,  is  peculiarly 
dreary  and  lonely  ;  but  it  has  one  uncommon  feature 
in  the  "  mud-horses  "  that  are  used  at  Steart  as  a 
means  for  sliding  to  the  sea  across  the  mud  banks,  so  that 
we  actually  meet  with  fishermen  who  have  no  boats. 
Having  crossed  the  river,  we  are  in  country  that  was 
formerly  Devon,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  this 
when  we  come  to  the  little  village  of  Combwich,  for 
this  can  claim  not  unreasonably  to  be  the  "  Cynuit  " 
at  which  the  Danish  Hubba  was  slain.  Record  tells 
us  that  the  Danish  landing  was  in  Devon  ;  but  Roger 
de  Hoveden  distinctly  says  that  the  ensuing  battle 
was  at  "  Cymwich,"  and  Asser  says  at  "  Cynwit." 
There  is  no  discrepancy  ;  Combwich  was  a  legitimate 
part  of  Devon  at  that  date,  and  the  definite  traces  of 
Hubba  in  this  district  and  at  Uphill  go  far  to  confirm 
the  identity.  A  tumulus  about  a  mile  distant  may  be 
the  last  resting-place  of  this  stout  pirate.  His  defeat 
took  place  shortly  before  tfie  treaty  of  Wedmore, 
(878)  ;  and  the  Danes  lost  their  Raven  standard,  of 
which  Asser  relates  that  "  the  three  sisters  bf  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  daughters  of  Lodobroch,  wove  that  flag 
and  got  it  ready  in  one  day.  They  say  moreover 
that  in  every  battle,  wherever  that  flag  went  before 
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them,  if  they  were  to  gain  the  victor}^  a  live  crow  would 
appear  flying  on  the  middle  of  the  flag  ;  but  if  they 
were  doomed  to  be  defeated  it  would  hang  down 
motionless,  and  this  was  often  proved  to  be  so." 
The  scene  of  this  battle  has  been  generally,  but  it 
would  seem  wrong- 
fully, attributed  to 
Appedore  in  North 
Devon. 

From  Combwich 
and  Otterhampton 
we  can  quickly  reach 
the  Quantocks,  but 
it  is  only  their  sea- 
board that  calls  us 
now.  Kilve  has  great  ---'fMS: 
glory  from  its  literary  C^^-JI 
association,  and  is 
becoming  quietly 
popular  for  its  own 
sake  ;  it  can  also 
sometimes  show  the 
curious  anomaly  of  hunting  for  conger  with  dogs  ; 
but  there  is  more  real  loveliness  around  the  Ouantox- 
heads  and  St.  Audries  and  Williton.  Memories  of  the 
old  Luttrell  family  now  meet  us  at  every  turn  ;  we 
see  their  tombs  in  the  churches,  their  arms  on  the 
signs  of  inns.  They  have  written  their  name  indeed 
widely  over  Somerset,  not  only  here  and  at  Dunster, 
and  have  been  manor-lords  in  this  locality  ever  since 
they  bought  the  Mohun  estates  in  1376.  Their  trail 
is  on  the  bulk  of  Somerset  history  and  topography. 
There  is  a  fine  altar-tomb  of  the  Luttrells  in  the  church 
at    East    Ouantoxhead,     and    another    great    one    at 
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St.   Decuman's  Church,   Watchet. 
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Dimster  ;  and  their  manor-house  still  stands,  though 
not  exactly  as  Leland  saw  it  some  four  centuries 
since,  when  he  wrote  :  "I  saw  a  fair  Park  and  Manor 
Place  of  the  Lutterelles  caullid  Ouantock-Hedde 
bvcause  it  standeth  at  the  Heede  of  Ouantock-Hilles 
towards  the  Se."  Leland  is  always  delightful  with 
his  freshness  and  attractive  spelling.  Quite  as  charm- 
ing in  its  situation  is  St.  Audries,  which  has  taken  its 
corrupted  yet  beautiful  name  from  the  church  of  St. 
Etheldreda,  entirely  rebuilt  in  1856  by  Sir  P.  Acland 
Hood,  with  ungrudging  care  and  taste.  The  St. 
Audries  home  of  the  Hoods  is  another  rebuilding, 
effectively  done  and  perpetuating  some  portions  of 
the  older  mansion.  It  ^^•ould  be  easy  to  expend 
superlatives  in  describing  this  corner  of  the  country- 
side ;  but  its  nearness  to  a  watering-place  even  so 
moderately  popular  as  Minehead  has  made  it  fairly 
familiar,  without  too  much  robbing  its  sweet  quiet. 

But  before  reaching  Minehead  there  is  the  little  old- 
world  seaport  of  Watchet  to  be  thought  of,  remem- 
bering that  grim  entry  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the 
year  988,  "  This  year  was  Watchet  ravaged,  and  Goda, 
the  Devonshire  thane,  slain,  and  with  him  much 
slaughter  made."  Watchet  has  been  sung  by  Chatter- 
ton,  and  was  also  the  port  from  which  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner  sailed  ;  it  can  also  boast,  if  such 
things  are  to  be  boasted  of,  that  two  of  Becket's 
murderers  lived  in  this  parish,  which  is  St.  Decuman's. 
The  church  is  unusually  interesting,  with  its  carvings, 
its  chapels,  its  Wyndham  tombs  and  brasses  ;  the 
Wyndhams  being  another  great  local  family.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  say  all  that  should  be  said  of 
Watchet,  or  of  Williton  and  Sampford  Brett,  or  of 
.Washford   and   Withycombe,   when   Cleeve   Abbey  is 
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calling    us  ?      This    Cistercian    house    in    the    Vallis 

Florida  is  better  preserved  than  Glastonbury,  though 

not  so  lovely  ;    the  Cistercians  were  a  peaceable  order, 

really  a  kind  of  monastic  farmers  under  strict    rule  ; 

they  practised  generous  hospitality,  and  in  this  district 

seem  to  have  been  much  beloved  of  the  people.     Even 

so  the  house  could  not  escape  the  Dissolution,   and  its 

partially     demolished 

buildings  had  become 

entirely   possessed  by 

farm  occupation  when 

rescued  by  Mr.  G.  F. 

Luttrell    of    Dunster. 

Under   his   care    they 

were  cleansed  of  their 

soilings    and    became 

what     we     see     them 

now,  better  preserved 

than  almost  any  other 

of  our    old    monastic 

remains.     The    house 

was    founded    by   de 

Roumara  in  11 88,  and 

gifted  to  the  monks  of 

Revesby  in  Lincolnshire.  He  had  already  built  the 
church  of  Old  Cleeve,  and  presented  it  to  Wells. 
There  is  a  way  still  called  the  Monk's  Path  between 
church  and  abbey,  with  the  remains  of  a  cross  ;  in 
the  churchyard  of  Cleeve  is  a  much  finer  cross,  and  the 
church  has  a  curious  effigy  whose  feet  rest  on  a  cat. 
On  the  gate-house  of  the  abbey,  suggestive  of  old  hospi- 
talities, is  the  inscription — 

Port;i  p-.ttcns  rsto, 
llnlli  cl;nibiuis  honrsto  ; 
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Cleeve  Abbey,  Cloister  CiARXH. 
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the  door  was  to  be  ever  open  to  all  honest  comers.  It 
is  thought  that  this  gate-building  may  have  been  in 
part  a  guest-house  ;  the  monastery  itself  is  reached 
by  crossing  a  field,  once  the  court,  leading  to  the 
cloisters  and  the  great  quadrangle.  Here  we  find  the 
dormitory,   the  sacristy,  the  chapter-house  with  fine 

Early  English  door- 
way, the  library  and 
the  very  beautiful 
refectory  ;  but  the 
church  has  gone. 
The  refectory  is  ex- 
ceptional in  running 
parallel  with  the 
cloisters,  but  there 
are  traces  of  an  earlier 
room  in  the  usual 
position  at  right 
angles.  The  abbey 
is  now  a  show-place, 
at  which  we  pay  for 
admission  ;  we  must 
be  ■  grateful  for  it, 
and  not  vex  our- 
selves with  vain  re- 
grets. There  are 
things  that  are  more 
beautiful,  more  eloquent,  in  their  decay  than  in  the  time 
of  their  full  prosperity.  Whatever  they  stood  for  that 
was  good  and  vital  and  true,  can  never  share  in  their 
failure  but  must  always  live  ;  time  can  spiritualize 
that  which  was  symbohc,  without  stealing  its  signifi- 
cance. At  Cleeve  we  may  find  what  we  bring  ;  or  we 
may  go  empty  and  come  empty  away. 
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On  the  way  to  Blue  Anchor,  which  is  really  an  inn 
and  not  a  village,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Lady 
Chapel,  apparently  replacing  an  older  shrine  which 
stood  on  the  shore  and  was  destroyed  by  the  sea. 
This  was  a  shrine  of  frequent  pilgrimage  in  the  past, 
when  journeys  of  devotion  took  the  place  of  our  present 
holiday  trips.  The  sea  played  havoc  with  the  coast 
here  ;  it  was  not  too  soon  that  the  protective  wall  was 
built.  It  is  as  well  to  look  into  Carhampton  Church, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  screen  and  its  sup- 
posed connexion  with  St.  Carantoc  ;  but  at  Dunster 
we  shall  find  a  still  more  wonderful  screen,  in  a  church 
that  was  pre-Norman  in  its  foundation,  and  that  became 
partially  monastic  in  its  character.  For  the  variety 
of  its  charms,  its  picturesque  antiquity,  its  historic 
and  personal  associations,  Dunster  is  indeed  the  gem 
of  this  whole  district  ;  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Somerset 
■ — and  by  this  time  any  fair-minded  stranger  will 
admit  that  Somerset  has  many  glories.  At  Dunster 
we  have  a  singularly  interesting  group  of  castle  and 
church,  village,  market  and  old  inn  ;  the  whole  kept 
in  good  preservation,  but  suffering  a  little  from  its  own 
attractions.  The  place  is  almost  like  a  museum. 
Given  to  the  Mohuns  by  the  Conqueror,  it  remained 
with  that  family  till  sold  to  the  Luttrells  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  whom  it  has  stayed  ever  since. 
The  surviving  castle  is  chiefly  Elizabethan,  with  a 
thirteenth-century  gateway.  It  witnessed  two  notable 
defences,  being  held  by  a  Mohun  against  King  Stephen, 
and  later  (after  being  surrendered  by  Luttrell  to  the 
King's-men  in  the  day  of  Charles'  great  Western 
successes)  by  Colonel  Wyndham,  who  stoutly  defended 
it  against  Blake  and  Sydenham.  The  gates  were  at 
last  thrown  open  to  Fairfa.x  in  i()^(\  when  the  king's 
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cause  had  become  hopeless.  In  1650  it  became  the 
prison  of  the  much  pilloried  and  branded  William 
Prynne,  the  bigoted  but  sincere  Puritan  and  enemy 
of  Laud,  who  nevertheless  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
Cromwell  and  the  extremists.  While  captive  at 
Dunster  he  occupied  himself  in  arranging  and  scheduling 
the  local  deeds  and  archives,  doing  what  Mr.  E.  Hutton 
speaks  of  as  "  the  only  useful  work  of  his  life."  But 
surely  Mr.  Hutton  will  admit  that  Prynne  had  done 
good  work  when  he  stood  up  for  the  King's  security 
and  life.  At  a  most  notable  debate  in  the  Commons 
we  find  him  taking  an  unexpected  part,  so  that  he  was 
actually  accused  of  being  a  royal  favourite  ;  and  his 
reply  is  worth  quoting.  "  All  the  royal  favour  I  ever 
yet  received  from  his  majesty,  or  his  party,  was  the 
cutting  off  of  my  ears,  at  two  several  times,  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner  ;  the  setting  me  upon  three  several 
pillories,  in  a  disgraceful  manner,  for  two  hours  at  a 
time  ;  the  burning  of  my  licensed  books  before  my 
face  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  ;  the  imposing  of 
two  fines  upon  me  of  5000  pounds  a-piece  ;  expulsion 
from  the  house  and  court  and  university  of  Oxford  ; 
the  loss  of  my  calling,  almost  nine  years'  space  ;  above 
eight  years'  imprisonment,  without  pens,  ink,  paper, 
or  books  except  my  Bible,  and  without  access  of 
friends,  or  any  allowance  of  diet  for  my  support.  If 
any  member  envy  me  for  such  royal  favours,  I  only 
wish  him  the  same  badges  of  favour,  and  then  he  will 
no  more  causelessly  asperse  me  for  a  royal  favourite 
or  apostate  from  the  public  cause."  It  was  a  brave 
protest,  but  it  did  not  save  him  from  the  common 
downfall  of  the  Presbyterians,  swept  clean  by  "  Pride's 
Purge."  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  remember  that  on 
the  Restoration  Prynne  became  a  royalist  member  of 
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the  House  from  which  he  had  been  forcibly  expelled, 
and  that  the  king  made  him  keeper  of  the  records  at 
the  Tower.  One  may  detest  certain  of  his  doings  and 
opinions,  but  he  was  a  man  of  courage  and  conviction, 
and  his  stay  here  is  not  the  least  of  Dunster's  proud 
memories. 

There  is  the  less  need  to  linger  about  the  castle  as 
it  is  a  familiar  show-place  ;  but  in  the  church  it  is 
specially  interesting  to  remember  that  the  great  screen 
was  the  result  of  a  quarrel  between  the  parishioners 
and  the  monks  of  a  small  Benedictine  priory,  an  off- 
shoot of  Bath  Abbey,  to  whom  William  de  Mohun 
gifted  the  church-living.  For  nearly  four  centuries 
parishioners  and  monks  shared  the  use  of  the  church, 
but  after  long  dispute  it  was  arbitrated  that  the  prior 
should  have  the  whole  eastern  portion,  leaving  the  nave 
to  the  people,  and  the  screen  was  erected  to  make  the 
division.  Such  quarrels  between  secular  and  monastic 
clergy  were  b}/  no  means  uncommon.  There  are 
Norman  remains  in  the  building,  which  in  the  main  is 
Early  English  and  Perpendicular  ;  its  Luttrell  monu- 
ments are  singularly  fine.  Besides  these  should  be 
noted  the  south  chapel  with  its  Early  English  archway, 
the  canopied  efftgy  in  the  choir,  the  old  chests,  the  bench 
at  the  west  end  ;  the  priest's-house,  the  churchyard 
cross,  the  alcove  that  once  held  the  parish  stocks.  Of 
the  priory  only  a  barn  and  the  picturesque  dovecote 
survive  ;  but  the  quaint  so-called  "  nunnery-house  " 
may  have  had  some  connexion  with  it.  Apart  from 
church  and  castle,  Dunster  has  so  many  attractions 
that  it  is  bewildering  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them — 
the  wooden  market-building  where  yarns  and  "  dun- 
sters  "  were  sold,  the  "  Euttrell  Arms,"  the  castle  mill, 
the  Butter  Cross,  the  great  deer  park  ;    while  above 
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are   beautiful   hills   with   old   camps   and   magnificent 
views. 

After  Dunster  Minehead  seems  almost  commonplace, 
though  it  has  its  own  pleasantness,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  glorious  walk  on  North  Hill.  The  little  town, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  the 
Mohuns,  though  the  matter  is  doubtful,  had  once  some 
consequence  as  a  port,  and  is  still  the  best  harbourage 
west  of  the  Avon.  It  came  to  the  Luttrells  when 
they  acquired  Dunster.  Modern  Minehead  is  distinctly 
conventional,  Init  there  is  an  old-world  air  at  Quay 
Town  ;  there  is  also  a  touch  of  charming  antiquity 
in  the  Manor  Office  and  in  Ouirke's  Almshouses.  The 
well-placed  church  also  is  delightful,  with  another  fine 
rood-screen  and  some  exceptional  features,  admirable 
roof-work,  a  beautiful  Elizabethan  altar,  and  a  priest's 
effigy-tomb,  once  wrongly  attributed  to  Henry  de 
Bratton,  the  famous  thirteenth-century  lawyer  who 
lived  at  Bratton  Court  and  who  was  buried  at  Exeter. 
The  oaken  vestment-chest,  the  old  clock- Jack,  and 
the  rood-staircase  turret  should  also  be  noticed  ;  and 
when  all  these  things  have  been  enjoyed,  there  is  a 
lovely  view  to  be  gained  in  the  churchyard  without. 
The  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  now  standing  near  the 
lower  modern  church,  was  the  gift  of  the  Swedish 
Sir  Jacob  Bancks,  and  was  first  placed  in  the  old 
church. 

Whatever  else  it  may  lack,  Minehead  can  boast  of 
many  charming  walks,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  which 
is  to  Selworthy  with  its  exquisite  cluster  of  almshouses, 
its  beautiful  church  and  churchyard  cross,  its  tithe- 
barn,  and  its  great  views  from  the  Beacon  above. 
There  is  also  much  to  see  at  Luccombe  and  Wootton 
Courtney    and    Holnicote,    and    Bossington    with    its 
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noble  walnut  trees  ;  but  these  are  quite  away  from 
the  Quantocks,  and  we  are  now  getting  under  the 
shadow  of  Exmoor,  where  another  world  of  wonder 
and  loveliness  awaits  us. 
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Landacre  Bridge,  Exmoor. 

CHAPTER  IV 
KXMOOR 

IN  a  certain  sense  Exmoor  may  be  regarded  as  a 
great  buffer  between  Somerset  and  North  Devon  ; 
but  actually  it  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  Somerset. 
The  general  public  was  pleased  to  take  Lonia  Dooiw 
as  a  Devonshire  romance,  and  so  great  is  the  power  of 
literary  fiction  that  not  only  is  the  entire  district 
indehbly  stamped  as  the  "  Lorna  Doone  country," 
but  this  country  is  almost  invariably  thought  of  as 
Devonian.  There  is  some  historic  justice  in  the  ascrip- 
tion, however,  little  though  the  general  reader  knows 
of  history  :  J£xmoor  and  the  whok"  of  west  Somerset 
were  of  old  pure  Devon.  When  fne,  in  710,  erected 
his  castle  at  Taunton  as  a  frontier  of  his  conquest, 
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this  western  portion  of  Somerset  still  remained  British, 
and  its  later  gradual  occupation  was  apparently  accom- 
plished without  much  local  fighting.  The  chief  war- 
like traditions  of  the  neighbouring  district  are  of 
lights  between  Saxons  and  Danes,  in  which  the  natives 
may  have  taken  no  part  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  while 
Saxon  colonists  occupied  the  sheltered  combes  and  rich 
lowlands,  the  higher  parts  of  the  Quantocks  and  of 
Exmoor  remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  their  home- 
born  inhabitants,  As  a  military  conquest,  in  fact, 
the  Saxon  invasion  had  somewhat  spent  its  force  by 
the  time  it  reached  so  far  west  ;  though  there  were 
some  tough  battles  fought  even  farther  west  than 
Exmoor,  the  settlement  had  become  in  the  main  a 
fairly  peaceable  immigration.  Of  earlier  times  there 
is  naturally  still  less  record,  so  that  historically  Exmoor 
is  almost  a  blank  place  on  a  map  of  old  England  ;  yet 
there  are  a  good  many  prehistoric  relics  on  the  great 
upland,  though  they  are  not  so  striking  as  those  of 
Dartmoor.  We  find  traces  of  Roman  influence  but 
hardly  of  Roman  occupation  ;  for  Showlsborough 
Castle  is  certainly  British,  though  those  who  built  or 
improved  it  may  have  learned  something  from  the 
Romans,  and  the  noted  inscription  at  Winsford  was 
judged  by  Rhys  to  be  the  work  of  Romanized  Goidels. 
This  inscription  has  been  deciphered  as  Carataci  Nepvs, 
but  the  ji  is  effaced  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
relative  of  taratacus  or  Caradoc,  the  great  chieftain 
of  the  vSilures,  which  seems  the  natural  interpretation. 
Lovers  of  saint-lore,  however,  have  suggested  that 
Carantaci  may  be  the  correct  reading,  and  have  sought 
to  connect  this  memorial  with  St.  Carantacus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  crossed  to  Carhampton  from  Wales, 
and  who  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  Carantoc 
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or  Crantock  of  Cornwall.  In  any  case  the  stone  does 
not  prove  Roman  occupation  ;  nor  is  there  anything 
Roman  at  Cae,  or  Cow,  Castle,  or  at  Mouncey,  both 
of  which  are  close  to  the  river  Barle.  Mouncey  is  a 
corruption  of  the  name  Monceaux,  probably  of  the 
same  family  whose  name  is  perpetuated  at  Hurstmon- 
ceux.  On  higher  and  lower  levels  alike  there  are  many 
tumuli,  and  there  are  hut  circles  in  spots  now  utterly 
lonely  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  gi'and  old 
moorland,  like  Dartmoor  a  nursing-mother  of  rivers, 
was  ever  thickly  populated,  and  it  is  severely  reticent 
of  its  past.  Pixy-lore  lingered  here  long,  as  also  on 
the  Quantocks  ;  and  to  the  countryfolk  the  numerous 
barrows  were  "  graves  of  the  giants  "  ;  but  these  things 
are  vague  and  reveal  no  secrets.  There  was  a  local 
dread  of  opening  the  barrows,  though  this  would  not 
restrain  the  zeal  of  antiquaries.  As  Jefferies  says, 
the  "  idea  may  be  an  unconscious  memory  of  pre- 
historic times,  when  sacrifices  to  ancestors  and  heroes 
were  made  in  the  precincts  of  tumuli.  They  were 
considered  sacred  then,  and  the  feeling  seems  to  have 
lingered  on  to  the  present  day." 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  Exmoor  can  boast 
another  literary  association  in  addition  to  the  somewhat 
aggressive  fame  of  Blackmore's  fine  romance.  In 
1882  Jefferies  came  hither,  and  to  the  Quantocks.  "  I 
went  all  over  Exmoor  on  foot,"  he  says,  "  in  order 
to  see  the  deer  for  myself  "  ;  and  going  afoot  is  really 
the  best  way  of  seeing  the  moorland.  The  visit  bore 
good  fruit  in  some  beautiful  essays,  and  in  "  Red  Deer," 
a  classic  of  its  sort.  Happily  it  has  much  to  say  that 
is  not  directly  concerned  with  stag-hunting  ;  but  those 
who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  deer  as  an  object  of 
the  chase  should  turn  to  this  Ixjok,  and  to   kindred 
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works  by  Collyns,  Evered,  Hamilton  ;  it  will  not  be 
dealt  with  sympathetically  here.  Another  writer  of 
kindred  yet  quite  distinct  genius  has  been  here  also, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  whose  books  we  may  treasure  on 
the  same  shelf  as  Jefferies',  and  of  whom,  as  of  Jefferies, 
we  know  that  he  is  much  more  than  a  mere  chronicler 
of  natural  history,  as  some  may  imagine  him.  Both 
indeed  are  naturalists  of  a  sort,  but  both  are  some- 
thing much  greater  ;  and  of  Mr.  Hudson  there  is  this 
further  to  say  in  his  favour — that  when  he  looks  at 
bird  or  beast  it  is  never  with  a  thought  as  to  how  it 
can  best  be  slain  or  snared.  When  he  came  to 
Exmoor,  he  tells  us,  he  was  "  following  not  the  Exe 
only,  but  a  dream  as  well,  and  a  memory.  Before  I 
knew  it  the  Exe  was  a  beloved  stream.  .  .  .  My 
forefathers  had  dwelt  for  generations  beside  it,  listening 
all  their  lives  long  to  its  music,  and  when  they  left  it 
they  still  loved  it  in  exile,  and  died  at  last  with  its 
music  in  their  ears.  Nor  did  the  connexion  end  there  ; 
their  children  and  children's  children  doubtless  had 
some  inherited  memory  of  it  ;  or  how  came  I  to  have 
this  feeling,  which  made  it  sacred,  and  drew  me  to 
it  ?  "  Mr.  Hudson,  we  know,  was  born  and  spent  his 
childhood  among  the  broad  ranches  of  South  America  ; 
it  was  not  till  mature  manhood  that  he  came  hither, 
to  be  so  delighted  with  Exford,  and  with  Winsford, 
"  that  fragrant,  cool,  grey  and  green  village,  the  home 
of  immemorial  peace,  second  to  no  English  village  in 
beauty  ;  with  its  hoary  church  tower,  its  great  trees, 
its  old  stone  thatched  cottages  draped  in  ivy  and 
vine,  its  soothing  sound  of  running  waters."  It  was 
at  Exford  that  he  saw  what  seemed  to  him  the  most 
perfect  type  of  woman's  loveliness  that  had  ever  met 
his  gaze  ;    and  for  that  reason,  because  of  this  deep 
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liiiman    impression,    he    remembers    Exford    \:itli    a 
greater   love. 

These  are  indeed  fair  and  charming  villages,  and 
closer  to  the  true  Exmoor  even  than  these  is  the  lonely 
little  Simonsbath  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  to  go  to 
Porlock  and  take  the  coast  first,  before  proceeding  to 
explore  the  inner  moorland  and  its  riversides.  Henry 
James,  with  the  intense  sympathy  with  English 
scenery  that  is  usual  in  the  cultured  American,  drove 
thither  from  Lynton,  and  he  says  :  "I  ought  to  make 
especial  note  of  an  hour  I  spent  at  midday  at  the 
village  of  Porlock.  Here  the  thatch  seemed  steeper 
and  heavier,  the  yellow  roses  on  the  cottage  walls 
more  cunningly  mated  with  the  crumbling  stucco, 
the  dark  interiors  within  the  open  doors  more  quaintly 
pictorial  than  elsewhere  ;  and  as  I  loitered,  while 
the  horses  rested,  in  the  little  cool  old  timber-steepled 
yew-shaded  church,  betwixt  the  high-backed  manorial 
pew  and  the  battered  tomb  of  a  crusading  knight  and 
his  lady,  and  listened  to  the  simple  prattle  of  a  blue- 
eyed  old  sexton,  who  showed  me  where  as  a  boy,  in 
scantier  corduroys,  he  had  scratched  his  name  on  the 
recumbent  lady's  breast,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  at 
last  was  old  England  indeed." 

It  is  always  delightful  to  quote  from  Henry  James  ; 
Englishmen  will  never  forget  how,  in  their  hour  of 
deepest  anxiety  and  danger,  he  threw  aside  the  last 
nominal  tie  that  made  him  a  stranger  and  assumed  full 
English  citizenship.  It  is  true  indeed  that  in  these 
places  we  get  back  to  the  old  country,  coming  in  touch 
with  its  ideas  and  its  dreams,  its  thoughts,  its  "  hum- 
blest mirth  and  tears."  The  churches  are  the  poetry  of 
its  faith,  its  dwellings  the  poetry  of  its  home-life,  its 
quaint  market-buildings  and  quaysides  the  poetry  of 
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PORLOCK. 


its  commerce.  Porlock  is  delicious,  though  the  coming 
of  the  motor-car  has  stolen  some  of  its  old-time 
seclusion  ;    charming  also  is  little  Allerford,  near  it, 
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with  its  two-arched  pack-horse  bridge  Tlier.  ut 
two  Porlocks,  the  vihage  proper  and  the  .mall  roi  Ii 
harbour  known  as  Porlock  Quay  or  \\\  ir.  Of  c  _l 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  centre  of  the  royal  chase, 
where  Wessex  kings  hunted  \\()l\'es  and  deer  ;  and 
the  spot  has  its  own  (hni  memories  of  fighting,  as 
w^hen  tlie  Lidwiccas  came  here  from  Brittany — they 
were  apparently  Norsemen  who  had  settled  on  that 
coast — and  harassed  the  shores  as  far  east  as  the  Axe  ; 
being  driven  otf  at  last,  some  of  them  taking  refuge 
on  the  Flat  Holm  where  they  perished  of  liimger.  The 
true  Bretons  did  not  become  enemies  of  the  English 
coasts  till  many  years  later.  Danes  came  here  often 
also,  and  probably  there  was  little  distinction  between 
them  and  these  Lidwiccas  ;  but  in  1052  the  invader 
was  our  own  Harold,  \\ho  came  on  a  private  quarrel, 
and  there  is  an  oval  entrenchment  at  some  little 
distance  that  is  believed  to  have  been  his  camp.  He 
himself  was  lord  of  Dulverton,  while  his  sister  Edith 
held  Selworthy  ;  but  Porlock  was  the  manor  of  his 
great  rival,  Alfgar,  son  of  Leofric,  and  this  doubtless 
explains  the  inroad,  which  was  stoutly  resisted,  but 
in  which  Harold  slew  many  and  took  much  spoil.  He 
became  a  truer  Englishman  afterwards.  The  church 
is  clearly  a  Celtic  foundation,  for  it  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Dubricius,  tlie  Welsh  D^-ffryg  ;  but  the  present 
building,  with  a  curiously  truncated  and  wooden- 
shaled  tower,  is  mainly  Perpendicular.  Its  best 
feature  is  the  iinely  modelled  canopied  tomb  of  the 
Haringtons,  but  there  are  other  good  monuments, 
especially  one  that  bears  the  symbols  of  the  Passion. 
The  church,  though  a  little  crowded,  is  entirely  at  one 
with  its  surrounding  cottages,  whose  rounded  chimneys 
are   specially   characteristic  ;     the   walls   and   gardens 
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rich  with  roses  and  fuchsias,  clematis  and  myrtle. 
Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  England  is  the  local  banking 
business  so  charmingly  housed  as  at  Porlock  ;  and 
the  Ship  Inn,  with  memories  of  the  poet  Southey,  is 
another  delightful  picture.  But  Porlock  was  a  very 
different  place  when  Southey,  and  the  Wordsworths 
and  Coleridge,  visited  it  ;  externally  it  may  not  have 
changed  much,  but  its  visiting-list  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  many  of  its  guests  now  bring  bustle 
and  clamour  and  dust.  It  is  a  thronged  resort  in 
the  hunting  season  ;  but  those  who  come  \\'ith  other 
intentions  can  always  escape  from  that  which  is 
undesired,  to  the  most  peaceful  solitudes,  to  high 
bracing  uplands  or  sweet  stream-hollowed  valleys  ;  or 
they  can  get  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  a  small  pebble 
ridge,  and  feed  their  spirits  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
coast.  For  at  Porlock,  if  not  at  Minehead,  the  coast 
truly  begins  its  western  glory,  which  it  continues,  with 
a  break  beyond  Ilfracombe,  to  the  extremity  of  Corn- 
wall. It  is  chiefly  in  extent  of  magnificent  coast-line 
that  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  claim  supremacy  over 
Somerset  ;  but  in  these  few  miles  from  the  North  Hill 
to  Glenthorne  valley  Somerset  does  her  utmost  to 
rectify  the  deficiency.  She  attains  at  least  one  dis- 
tinction ;  nowhere  else  does  the  immediate  coast-line 
maintain  so  great  an  eminence  ;  and  while  the  lure 
of  the  sea  draws  us  shoreward,  there  is  a  wonderful 
charm  of  wood  and  vale  and  rapid  moorland  rivers 
to  win  us  back.  The  loveliness  of  the  Horner  and 
Hawkcombe  valle\/s  is  really  indescribable — is  not 
beauty  always  indescribable  ?  It  can  at  best  only  be 
suggested.  The  vast  expanses  of  Exmoor  are  for  the 
most  part  bare  grass,  but  its  borders  are  often  richly 
wooded,   or  in  places   aflame  with  great   splashes  of 
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licalher  and  furze  ;  in  damp  cool  hollows  still  Inrk 
beautiful  ferns  and  bog-plants,  though  rarer  kinds  ha\'e 
suffered  much  from  rash  gathering  ;  there  are  whortle- 
berries also  in  abundance  to  delight  both  eye  and 
taste.  This  is  the  background  ;  seaward,  there  are 
green  woody  cliffs  that  drop  from  heights  of  a  thousand 
feet  to  the  water's  edge.  Of  beach  there  is  little  or 
none  ;  the  pebbly  ridge  of  Porlock  Bay  does  not 
attract  for  walking  ;  but  there  are  lovely  little  paths 
by  which  we  can  scramble  to  or  from  the  summits, 
narrow  tangled  \\'ays  or  open  patches,  rich  with  fox- 
gloves, tormentils,  scabious.  Small  streamlets  chatter 
or  tinkle  down  the  ferny  beds  of  tiny  ravines.  It  is 
only  in  parts  that  the  grassy  slopes  front  the  sea  clear 
of  undergrowth,  giving  glimpses  of  Channel  and  the 
Welsh  coast  dreamlike  in  the  distance,  with  the 
Atlantic  flowing  in  past  Lundy. 

Even  little  Culbone,  though  it  lies  so  closely  cradled 
that  for  months  it  does  not  see  the  sun,  is  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level  ;  between  it  and  Porlock 
is  the  beautiful  Ashley  estate  of  the  Lovelaces.  The 
true  name  of  this  diminutive  parish  is  Kitnor,  but 
it  takes  its  name  of  Culbone  from  the  St.  Columba, 
or  Columban,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  his  cell  here 
in  the  very  early  days  of  British  Christianity,  long 
before  Kent  had  been  Christianized  by  Italian  priests. 
We  must  not  identify  this  Columba  ^^ith  the  famous 
Iri.sh  saint.  The  boast  of  Culbone  is  that  its  church 
is  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  claim  is  just 
if  we  speak  of  a  church  not  only  complete  in  itself  but 
in  regular  use  for  services.  The  dimensions  at  Culbone 
are  thirty-fi\'e  feet  by  twelve,  and  the  church  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  and  porch,  \\ith  a  small  truncated 
spire  resembling  that  of  Porlock.     There  are  several 
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competitors  in  the  matter  of  size,  and  the  existing 
Eiilhngton  church  in  vSnssex  is  undoubtedly  smaller, 
but  consists  of  chancel  alone.  Diminutive  as  it  is, 
Culbone  Church  is  quite  large  enough  to  hold  its 
parishioners  ;  but  in  the  season  many  visitors  come 
from  Porlock  or  elsewhere,  and  the  tiny  building 
cannot  always  accommodate  them.  The  font  and 
perhaps  the  sturdy  walls  are  Norman  ;  there  is  a 
fragment  of  an  old  cross  in  the  churchyard.  Both 
in  itself  and  in  its  position,  this  miniature  church  is 
very  delightful.  The  smallness  of  its  living  and  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  district,  gave  rise  to  an  old 
local  rhvme — 

To  Culbone,  Oare  and  Stoke  Pero, 
Parishes  tln^ee,  no  parson  will  go. 

Oare  itself,  and  Malmsmead,  are  places  full  of  charm  ; 
and  the  very  name  of  Oare  usually  starts  the  ordinary 
guide-book  writer  on  a  long  discourse  about  Jan  Ridd 
and  Lorna  Doone  ;  Badgery  Water  and  the  Doone 
Valley  are  names  whose  temptation  it  is  difficult  to 
resist.  The  little  church  of  Oare,  which  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  East  Lyn  and  Badgery 
(or  Badgeworthy)  Water,  is  a  most  popular  show-place, 
though  beyond  its  beautiful  situation  it  has  no  great 
attraction  ;  and  the  entire  neighbourhood  has  in  a 
sense  been  violated  by  the  influence  of  a  single  book, 
which  did  for  west  Somerset  what  Scott  did  for  his 
Borders  and  the  Highlands,  what  Wordsworth  did 
for  the  Lakes,  what  Hardy  has  done  for  Dorset. 
Whether  Blackmore  romanced  unduly  witJi  regard  to 
the  underlying  traditions  on  which  his  story  was  based, 
or  whether  he  simply  coloured  and  exaggerated,  it  is 
certain    that    he    romanced    very    extensively    in    his 
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treatment  of  the  scenery — not  indeed  over-stating  its 
loveliness,  but  playing  very  freely  with  its  details,  as 
those  who  seek  the  Doone  Valley  and  the  Water-slide 
will  discover  for  themselves.  There  has  been  heated 
controversy  about  the  Doones,  with  the  usual  result 
that  neither  party  of  disputants  has  convinced  the 
other  ;  but  it  seems  undeniable  that  the  novelist  took 
up  some  genuine  local  legends  and  wove  them  skilfully 
into  his  full-blooded  romance.  Mr.  Rawle  did  not 
succeed  in  his  effort  to  prove  that  the  Doones  never 
existed,  or  that  their  name  is  simply  a  corruption 
of  Dane,  and  their  story  a  distorted  rumour  of  old- 
time  Danish  pillagings  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
evidence  proffered  by  a  certain  Miss  Audrie  Doon, 
about  twenty  years  since,  has  never  entirely  satisfied 
the  critics.  Perhaps  the  doubtfulness  may  add  a 
further  attraction,  though  to  some  it  may  appear  as 
heartless  to  question  the  existence  of  the  Doones  as 
to  say  that  William  Tell  never  lived  or  that  the  Pied 
Piper  is  a  wind-myth.  In  any  case  nothing  need  mar 
our  enjoyment  of  a  fascinating  neighbourhood  and  a 
romance  whose  charm  is  not  yet  staled.  We  can  at 
least  feel  sure  about  Tom  Faggus  ;  he  is  as  authentic 
as  Carew  the  "  King  of  the  Gipsies,"  or  the  Welsh 
Twm  Shon  Catti.  Those  who  want  fuller  details  mav 
find  them  in  ¥.  J.  Snell's  "  Book  of  Exmoor,"  and 
in  E.  J.  Rawle's  "  Doones  of  Exmoor,"  which  they 
may  take  as  counsel  for  and  against  the  picturesque 
outlaws  ;  but  the  wiser  will  probably  not  seek  such 
counsel,  though  they  may  read  the  books  with  pleasure, 
and  will  not  be  greatly  impressed  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  the  Doone  Valley  or  "  Lorna's  Bower." 

The  road  that  ascends  from  Porlock  to  the  summit 
of  Culbcne  hill  has  won  notoriety  as  a  frequent  test 
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for  motors,  and  this  is  not  an  endearment  to  the 
}:)eacefuny-minded  traveller  ;  but  it  is  certainly  more 
agreeable  to  see  motors  breasting  it  than  to  watch 
panting  horses  labouring  up  the  hillside.  There  is 
another  road  now,  more  circuitous  and  of  slightly 
easier  gradient.  The  old  highway  was  spoken  of,  in 
a  cyclists'  tour-book,  as  the  worst  main  road  in  the 
south  of  England,  "  more  like  a  river  bed  "  than  a 
road,  and  its  gradients  were  indicated  as  "  all  dan- 
gerous." It  is  indeed  a  gallant  and  dauntless  track, 
and  it  shirks  nothing.  The  land  through  which  it  runs 
is  lonely  and  in  parts  desolate,  strewn  with  old-time 
barrows  of  the  dead,  and  breathing  forth  an  atmosphere 
that  suggests  the  immemorial,  the  semi-mythical,  the 
forgotten.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  roads  here 
are  more  mountainous  than  the  hills  themselves,  which 
of  course  does  not  mean  that  they  attain  a  greater 
height.  Much  higher  hills  may  be  met  with  elsewhere 
in  England  and  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
but  nowhere  else  do  important  roads  so  boldly  con- 
front them,  nowhere  has  driver  or  motorist  need  of 
a  steadier  nerve,  a  firmer  control.  Nearly  seven 
miles  from  Porlock  Cosgate,  or  County  Gate,  is  reached  ; 
and  here,  ^^'ith  the  exquisite  Glenthorne  on  the  right, 
the  road  passes  into  Devonshire,  the  frontier  at  this 
place  being  purely  arbitrary.  Devon  indeed  would 
not  object  to  take  in  the  whole  of  Exmoor,  and  has 
made  some  attempts  to  annex  more  than  is  now  her 
rightful  share  ;  but  Somerset  resisted  manfully  and 
properly  and  the  western  county  has  to  be  content  with 
historical  rather  than  de  facto  claims.  The  coast  here 
runs  out  to  the  fine  peak  of  the  Foreland,  which  rises 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  ;  its  light- 
house being  220  feet  above  the  sea.     The  view  from 
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the  summit  embraces  seven  or  eight  counties,  according 
to  the  vision  of  the  observer  and  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  at  times  even  the  Brecon  Beacons  may 
be  traced.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  precipitous 
descent  into  Lynmouth  is  the  village  of  Countisbury, 
whose  name  must  not  be  taken  as  liaving  any  con- 
nexion with  County  ;  it  is  clearly  older  than  any  such 
division,    and   has   been   interpreted    as    cant-ys-hury , 
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the  camp  of  the  headland,  suggesting  days  long  before 
motor-tests  were  dreamed  of.  There  is  a  rather  dismal 
little  church  here,  a  rebuilding  of  an  earlier  structure, 
with  memorials  of  shipwreck  in  its  graveyard  that 
remind  us  of  some  Cornish  burial  grounds.  The 
cottages  show  some  of  the  quaint  circular  chimneys 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  district.  As  the  road 
runs  on  its  headlong  descent  there  are  alluriug  glimpses 
of  the  lovely  waterside  village  below,  witli  kynton  and 
Hollerday  Hill  rising  above. 
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Of  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  though  they  have  not 
been  bettered  by  some  so-called  improvements,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  without  a  wearisome  use  of  super- 
latives, and  there  is  the  less  need  to  say  much,  as  they 
are  fairly  familiar  to  holiday-makers  and  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  guide-books.     The  villages  them- 
selves,   but    not    their    glorious    surroundings,    have 
changed  much  since  the  Lake  Poets  came  hither,  and 
since  Shelley  established  himself  in  the  cottage  now 
destroyed,  where  with  his  customary  enthusiasm  he 
proposed  to  abide  for   ever,  but   from  which  he  soon 
flitted.     He  had  lately  been  in  Ireland,  and  he  renewed 
his  efforts  at  propaganda  by  enclosing  copies  of  his 
"  Declaration  of  Rights  "  in  bottles  and  setting  them 
afloat  in  the  Channel,  hoping  they  might  drift  across 
to   the   sister-isle.     The   scheme,    largely   inspired   by 
the    writings    of     Godwin,    was    beautifully   simple  ; 
everybody    was    naturafly    virtuous    and   benevolent, 
and  it  only  needed  the  removal  of  such  restraints  as 
those  imposed  by  kings,  priests,  and  lawgivers,  for  the 
whole  world  to  be  happy  ever  after.     When  Godwin 
arrived  to  interview  his  disciple  here,  the  poet  had  gone, 
but  the  stay  at  Lynton  left  definite  traces  on  his  work, 
especially  in  the  scenery  of  "  Alastor."     Henry  James 
found  the  place  so  beautiful  that  he  feared  to  do  its 
quietude  a  disservice  by  helping  it  to  publicity.     "  The 
little  village  is  perched  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  great 
mountain  cliffs  with  which  the  whole  coast  is  adorned, 
and  on  the  edge  of  a  lovely  gorge  through  which  a 
broad  hill-torrent  foams  and  tumbles  from  the  great 
moors  whose  heather-crested  waves  rise  purple  along 
the  inland  sky."     Of    the    Castle  Rock  he  says  that 
"  among  the  charmed  inoinnits  of  English  travel  "  he 
remembered  none  of  a  more  vividly  poetic  tinge  than 
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tlu!  evenings  tliat  he  spent  on  its  summit  "  in  company 
witli  tlic  slow-coming  darkness  and  the  short  sharp 
cry  of  the  sea-me\\s."      It  is  more  eas}'  to  say  too  mnc  h 
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than  too  littk'  of  spots  like  this.  There  are  spots  of 
wilder  grandeur,  of  more  stark  and  sublime  cliff,  along 
this  great  coast  from  the  Somerset  border  to  Land's 
End,  but  there  is  none  with  a  finer  combination  of 
hill  and  deep  wooded  combe  and  dashing  moorland 
waters.  Clovelly  is  more  quaint  and  perhaps  as  lovely, 
but  Clovelly  has  not  the  rivers. 

There  were  times  when  the  \'illages  w'ere  only 
accessible  by  coach,  and  earlier  times  still  when 
nothing  but  pack-horses  reached  them  ;  now  there 
is  a  railway,  and  a  frequent  steamboat  service.  If 
we  would  go  Ixack,  we  find  little  record  except  of 
some  early  fishery  at  Lynmouth,  and  some  of  the  usual 
smuggling ;  its  harbour,  though  it  has  a  charming 
small  breakwater,  with  a  watch-tower  modelled  from 
one  on  the  Rhine,  cannot  really  be  called  a  harbour 
at  all,  and  has  no  naval  memories.  There  is  fishing 
here  still,  both  at  sea  and  up  the  rivers  ;  but  tourists 
have  proved  the  more  profitable  catch.  Of  churches 
and  other  buildings  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except 
to  mention  the  parish  stocks  in  Lynton  graveyard,  and 
to  mention  briefly  the  fostering  care  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Newnes,  whose  Tit-Bits  made  his  fortune  and 
incidentally  led  to  the  even  more  successful  Answers 
which  proved  the  basis  of  Lord  Northcliffe's  brilliant 
career.  The  commercialism  of  journalism  has  never 
been  more  triumphantly  vindicated.  Many  periodicals 
of  repute  and  of  genuine  literary  tone  have  vanished, 
unable  to  compete  with  such  attractions  as  this, 
and  th(>  march  of  education  has  multiplied  readers 
whose  xoracily  is  greater  than  their  judgment.  Such 
thoughts  are  sufficiently  suggestive,  amid  scenes  tliat 
have  known  the  footsteps  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
Shelley,    and    Ihnr\-    James.     But    the    glor}-   of    true 
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literature,  and  the  loveliness  of  these  scenes,  abide  for 
ever.     But  the  visitor  who  is  admitted  to  the  grounds 
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of  the  mansion  on  ITollerday  Hill,  and  the  resident 
who  remembers  that  the  late  vSir  George  gave  Lynton 
a  town-hall,  will  probably  feel  iiolliing  but  gratitude, 
wliicli  at  the  moment  is  certainly  not  misplaced. 
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It  is  dangerous  to  begin  speaking  of   the  two  Lyns, 
of  Watersmeet   and  other  spots  less  frequented  but 
equally  beautiful,  of  the  crags  and  ferny  hollows,  the 
grand  sweep  of  woodland  and  moor.     But  Lynton  has 
become  a  show-place,  and  suffers  from  the  consequence 
of  its   own   charm.     Such  consequence  can,  however, 
be  escaped  with  ease  ;    the  two  villages  are  set  about 
with  vast   solitudes,  and  a  little  wandering  from  the 
main  paths  can  carry  one  beyond  the  sound  of  voices 
or  the  blast  of  motor-horns.     The  most  delightful  of 
seclusions  invite  those  who  seek  the  refreshment  of 
loneliness  and  silence — a  silence  that  has  the  cry  of 
gulls,  the  whisper  of  winds,  the  plash  of  waters,  to 
deepen  its  influence  and  enforce  its  message.     Those, 
who  desire  such  solitude  will,  during  the  holiday  season, 
be  likely  to  avoid  the  spots  where  tourists  congregate  ; 
even  perhaps  resisting  the  attraction  of  the  modern 
and  finely  situated  Lee  Abbe}-,  with  its  largely  apocry- 
phal   legends    of     the    Wichchalses.      But    the    place 
should  be  seen,  and  also  Wooda  Bay,  whose  gallant 
attempt  to  become  a  watering-place  has  not  prospered  ; 
and  the  charming    little    cove    of    Heddon's  Mouth, 
with  its  two  near  villages  of  Martinhoe  and  Trentishoe. 
The   commons  here   and   around  the   whole   Exmoor 
borderland    are     scattered     with    tumuli,    and    often 
ablaze  with  heather,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Forest   proper,   which   is   almost    entirely   grass-land. 
If  we  would  get  to  the  heart  of  the  great  moorland  we 
must  take  the  road  from  Lynton  and  Brendon — the 
chief  interest  of  the  latter  village  being  its  dedication 
to  St.  Brandan — and   at  a  spot  called  Two  (mtes  we 
pass  into  Somerset   again,     'ihe  heathei'  fades  away  ; 
the    true    Exmoor    heights     rise    bare    and    solitary, 
Dunkery,  its  greatest  elevation  (1707  feet)  being  some 
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miles  to  the  eastward  ;  and  presently  the  road  dips 
to  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Barle  in  which  Simonsbath 
nestles.  At  this  place  the  Barle  is  a  more  important 
and  more  beautiful  river  than  the  Exe,  whose  source 
is  near  within  the  Somerset  border.  Old  Leland 
has  spoken  of  the  Barle  here,  "  a  Ryver  betwixt  two 
great  Morisch  Hilles  in  a  depe  Botom,  and  ther  is  a 
Bridge  of  Woodde  over  this  Water."  The  bridge  is 
now  a  three-arched  structure,  rich  with  creepers  and 
lichen,  through  which  the  stream  tumbles  playfully 
and  limpidly  in  summer,  but  in  winter  "  it  ragith  and 
is  depe."  Jefferies  has  been  here  also,  in  glorious 
summertime,  and  he  tells  us  that  "  the  brown  Barle 
enjo3/s  his  life,  and  splashes  in  the  sunshine  like  boys 
bathing — hke  them  he  is  sunburnt  and  brown.  He 
throws  the  wanton  spray  over  the  ferns  that  bow  and 
bend  as  the  cool  breeze  his  current  brings  sways  them 
in  the  shade.  He  laughs  and  talks  and  sings  louder  than 
the  wind  in  his  woods." 

kocal  legend  has,  of  course,  its  own  way  of  accounting 
for  the  name  of  Simonsbath,  but  more  authoritative 
opinion  traces  it  to  a  certain  Sigmund.  There  is  not 
much  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Simonsbath,  though 
it  has  a  delightful  inn  and  a  quaint  old  barn  ;  but, 
being  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  it  can  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  highest  settlements  in  England — beaten, 
it  is  true,  by  Princetown.  But  the  grand  moors 
around  it,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  were  of  old  time 
the  refuge  of  driven  races,  a  spot  where  invaders  might 
be  held  at  defiance.  We  guess  at  the  story  of  these 
from  lonely  barrows  and  hut-circles  ;  but  of  Exmoor's 
primitive  inhabitants  other  than  human  we  have  the 
beautiful  wild  deer,  and  the  surviving  Exmoor  ponies 
familiar    to   readers    of    Whyte    Melville's    Kalerfcllo. 
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The  true  Exmoor  Pony  is  of  about  twelve  hands,  with 
thick  coat,  shaggy  mane  and  long  tail ;    its  head  is 
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large,  and  its  colour  l^rown  or  bay.  A  special  attempt 
to  improve  tlic  breed  was  made;  at  Simonsbath,  but 
this    appears    to    have    been    discontinued  ;     greater 
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store  being  now  set  on  purity.  They  are  excellent  for 
carrying  light-weight  riders,  and  are  used  at  times  in 
the  chase  of  their  old-time  comrades  the  deer.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  them,  and  every  other  variety  of 
horse  and  pony,  will  of  course  go  to  Bampton  Fair. 

The  moorland  also  has  its  own  special  breed  of 
sheep,  somewhat 
akin  to  the  Dorset, 
famous  alike  for 
their  wool  and 
their  mutton.  We 
know  that  in  old 
times  these  crea- 
tures, the  sheep, 
the  ponies,  the 
deer,  wandered 
free  and  wild  over 
the  moors,  them- 
selves often  the 
prey  of  wolves  or 
other  extinct 
beasts  that  shared 
the  high  solitudes, 
the  bogs,  the 
valleys  ;     and     at 

the  present  moment,  though  the  wild  life  has  come 
under  human  control,  the  scene  remains  largely  un- 
altered, untamed,  unenclosed.  Efforts  at  cultivation, 
attempts  at  mining  for  iron  and  copper,  have  alike 
failed  ;  like  Dartmoor,  here  is  a  survival  of  primitive 
England,  and  a  spot  that  except  on  its  lovely  border- 
lands, is  very  little  explored  by  visitors.  The  borders 
themselves  sufficiently  repay  culture,  and  yield  some 
harvests    that    do   not     call    for   much    cultivation  ; 
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thus,  the  farmers  at  Withypool,  a  charming  Barle 
village,  are  said  to  enjoy  four  distinct  times  of  rich 
gathering — turf,  whortleberries,  hay,  corn.  If  the 
centre  of  the  moor  remains  comparatively  unknown, 
there  are  excuses  ;  it  calls  for  the  most  sturdy  tramping 
on  the  part  of  a  pedestrian,  with  very  tiring  hills  and 
at  times  perilous  marshes  ;  tracks  are  few  and  roads 
are  poor.  But  Simonsbath  should  certainly  be  reached, 
and  Withypool,  both  being  genuine  Exmoor  villages  ; 
though  the  attractions  of  neither  surpass  those  of 
Exford  and  Winsford.  But  for  convenience  of  position, 
for  its  easy  command  of  unfailing  resources  of  natural 
beauty,  Dulverton  should  be  the  choice. 

Dulverton,  on  the  Barle  but  also  very  near  the  Exe, 
is  a  market-town  of  no  great  attractiveness  in  itself, 
but  entitled  to  boast  supremely  of  its  surroundings  in 
this  "  land  of  bubbling  streams,"  as  Tennyson  called 
it.  The  aged  poet  was  here  in  1891,  a  year  before 
his  death,  with  his  son,  staying  at  the  Carnarvon 
Arms.  Both  Exe  and  Barle  are  exquisite  streams, 
in  these  the  regions  of  their  infancy  ;  but  the  Barle  is 
fated  never  to  win  an  individual  maturity — a  little 
below  Dulverton  it  falls  into  its  sister-river,  being  one 
of  the  many  waters  that  the  Exe  takes  to  herself  during 
her  long  course  to  the  southern  sea.  The  Barle,  which 
very  much  resembles  one  of  the  dashing  Dartmoor 
streams,  has  a  boast  in  addition  to  that  of  its  native 
beauty  ;  it  flows  beneath  the  very  picturesque  and 
impressive  Torr  (or  Tarr)  Steps,  a  bridge  of  slabs  or 
boulders,  placed  together  without  cement  of  any  kind, 
connecting  the  parishes  of  Dulverton  and  Hawkridge. 
Its  antiquity  is  quite  immemorial,  and  though  there 
are  other  somewhat  similar  "  clam-bridges  "  in  Somerset 
as  well  as  on  Dartmoor,  Torr  Steps  have  an  unusual 
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charm  of  appearance  and  situation.  Tliis,  and  the 
famous  Caractacus  stone  on  Winsford  Hill  may  claim 
to  be  its  most  notable  antiquities  in  any  account  of 
Exmoor,  but  the  whole  moorland  is  fairly  well  bestrewn 
with  relics  of  a  far-back  past.  Near  Torr  Steps  there 
is  a  Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
natural  formation,  and  its  name,  a  mere  freak  of 
countryside  invention,  is  b}'^  no  means  distinctive  of 
the  locality  ;  of  course  there  are  traditions  and  myths 
attached  to  most  of  these  things,  as  to  the  Steps 
themselves,  but  these  have  a  striking  family  resem- 
blance wherever  'we  find  them — that  resemblance 
which  makes  folk-lore,  even  of  widely  separated 
countries,  almost  a  monotonous  study  by  reason  of  its 
many  repetitions  and  replicas. 

When  we  have  reached  Bampton,  a  place  of  anti- 
quarian memories  largely  forgotten  in  favour  of  its 
noted  pony-fair,  we  might  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
limit  of  what  can  be  called  Exmoor  towns  ;  but  certain 
Exmoor  associations  must  carry  us  farthe^-  still,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  Lorna  Doone  country 
without  thinking  of  Tiverton  and  Blundell's.  The 
fact  that  Jan  Ridd  was  educated  there  weighs  more 
with  general  readers  than  that  his  creator  himself,  the 
novelist  Blackmore,  enjoyed  the  same  schooling,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vagrant  li^ampfylde  Carew  or  of 
Archbishop  Temple.  But  Exmoor  has  claims  on  Tiver- 
ton of  a  different  nature  than  this  ;  John  Greenwaye, 
her  great  woollen-prince  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
did  so  much  for  the  church  here,  besides  endowing 
almshouses,  probably  got  a  large  portion  of  the  wool 
on  which  his  fortunes  were  founded  from  the  vast 
sheep-feeding  moorland  ;  and  Peter  Blundell  himself, 
who  established  his  world-famed  school  in  1604,  was 
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a  man  who  rose  from  utter  poverty  to  great  wealth 
by  the  fleeces  of  Exmoor  sheep.  Compared  with  the 
villages  of  Exmoor,  and  even  with  Diilverton  or 
Lynton,  Tiverton  is  quite  a  metropolis  in  size,  and 
has  fairly  maintained  its  importance  since  Redvers 
built  its  castle  somewhere  about  the  vear  1106.  In 
the  Civil  War  the  church  itself  was  garrisoned,  as  was 
not  uncommon,  and  some  of  its  Courtenay  monuments 
suffered.  Such  damage,  usually  attributed  to  Crom- 
well, whose  name  has  had  to  suffer  much  of  this 
blackening,  often  occurred  unavoidably  in  the  course 
of  fighting,  without  special  blame  being  attached  to 
any  party.  Tiverton  has  other  distinctions,  including 
many  fires  and  the  fact  that  Palmerston  was  for 
thirty  years  its  Member.  But  we  are  here  really  in 
central  Devon,  and  the  coast  is  calling  us  back. 
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On  the  Barle,  Dulverton. 


CHAPTER  V 

fro:m  lynmouth  to  hartland 

THE  beauty  and  the  elevation  of  the  coast  con- 
tinue as  we  pass  westward  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Lyn.  If  this  district  can  in  any  way  claim 
superiority  to  the  still  grander  Cornish  coast,  it  is  by 
reason  of  its  woodland.  After  the  lovely  wooded 
valley  of  the  two  Lyns  there  is  another  glory  of  trees 
around  the  Heddon,  familiar  to  all  who  resort  to  the 
Hunter's  Inn,  past  which  the  road  runs  with  varying 
steep  gradients  to  scale  all  but  the  highest  point  of 
Trentishoc  Barrows  ;  but  the  old  coach-road  through 
Parracombe  is  steeper  still,  to  a  degree  reached  by  very 
few  coach-roads  in  the  kingdom.  Both  at  Trentishoe 
and  Parracombe  there  are  heights  well  above  a  thousand 
feet,  though  the  roads  do  not  quite  attain  that  altitude. 
On  all  these  heights  there  are  tumuli  and  other  traces 
of  the  "  old  people,"  to  lessen  or  to  deepen  our  sense 
of  solitude,  according  to  the  mood  in  which  we  view 
them.  If  we  travel  afoot  it  is  well  to  keep  to  the  cliff 
paths  ;  the  roads,  of  necessity,  are  often  rough,  and  do 
not  always  allow  a  view  of  the  sea,  whose  freedom 
from  sandy  or  muddy  banks  now  feeds  the  eye  with  the 
richest  blues  and  greens.  We  can  thus  reach  Comb- 
martin  Bay,  with  its  long  straggling  village.  "  Out 
of  the  world  and  into  Combmartin,"  was  an  old  saying  ; 
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and  probably  there  was  a  time  when  the  httle  place 
merited  the  praise,  or  the  reproach  ;  but  the  saying  is 
not  unknown  elsewhere,  however  it  be  intended. 
Combmartin  is  not  out  of  the  world  now  ;  lying  on 
the  highroad  from  Lynton  to  Ilfracombe,  it  has  always 
a  fair  measure  of  traffic,  and  in  the  summer  is  positively 
busy,  receiving  its  own  holiday  visitors  and  giving  a 
brief  hospitality  to  many  others.  We  may  conjecture 
that  its  now  exhausted  tin-mines  gave  the  spot  an 
early  importance,  and  its  small  bay  may  have  received 
some  of  the  vesesls  of  those  Irish  immigrants  who  have 
been  credited  to  the  West-Country,  and  whose  coming 
has  been  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
That  there  was  such  an  invasion  is  proved  by  saint-lore, 
though,  as  in  more  recent  times,  it  may  always  have 
been  possible  that  the  religious  preceded  the  secular 
settlement. 

The  real  distinction  of  Combmartin,  however,  was  its 
old  silver  mines,  and  the  amount  of  silver  raised  was 
at  one  time  considerable.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
a  number  of  men  were  brought  from  Derbyshire  to 
work  the  mines,  bringing  their  experience  of  Peak 
mining  with  them  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  trace  of 
this  in  the  local  survival  of  Peak  as  a  surname.  Un- 
doubtedly Combmartin  silver  was  referred  to  in  a  writ 
of  the  year  1364  forbidding  the  export  of  precious 
metals  from  Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe  ;  English 
trade  of  those  days  had  a  strongly  protective  tendency. 
Among  the  Corporation  plate  of  the  City  of  London 
there  is  a  cup  of  this  silver,  worked  and  presented  by 
Sir  Bevis  Bulmer  in  1593  ;  and  Stow  tells  us  that  the 
metal  of  this  and  similar  tankards  was  "  better  than 
sterling,"  because  purer  than  the  standard  required. 
Iron  and  umber,  the  latter  especially,  have  been  much 
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worked  here  ;    and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  still  some 
silver  in  the  district  ;    but  Combmartin  nf)w  looks  to 
market-gardening  and  tourists  for  its  main  support. 
The  name  of  the  village,  as  of  Martinhoe,  derives  from 
the  Norman  Martin  of  Tours,  to  whom  the  Conqueror 
gave  the  estates.     The  church  has  been  much  damaged 
by  restoration,  but  has  a  good  tower  and  at  least  one 
good  monument,  that  of  Judith  Hancock  dressed  in 
fine  point-lace.     At  intervals  North  Devon's  sore  need 
of  a  safe  harbour  is  mooted,  and  eyes  are  then  cast  on 
Combmartin  Bay  with  a  thought  of  its  possible  develop- 
ment.    Its  great  beauty  only  emphasizes  the  cruelty  of 
the  coast,  with  its  crags  and  jutting  rocks  and  weeded 
caves.     A  few  years  since,  the  general  public's  chief 
interest  in  Combmartin  centred  around  the  local  scene 
depicted  by  an  immensely  popular  writer  ;    but  the 
repute  of  The  Mighty  Atom  has  hardly  been  maintained. 
Smallmouth    Caves,  the    delightful    little    creek    of 
Watermouth   with   its   finely   placed   so-called   castle, 
the  charming  village  and  church  of  Berrynarbor,  are 
all  allurements  to  linger  ;    the  more,  perhaps,  because, 
though  all  fairly  familiar,  they  are  a  little  less  familiar 
than  Ilfracombe,  which  is  a  somewhat  rare  instance 
of  wide   popularity   attaching   to   genuine   loveliness. 
That  Ilfracombe  is  lovely  cannot  be  denied  ;    neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  been  staled  by  much 
visitation,  that  the  trail  of  the  holiday-seeker  is  a  little 
too  obvious  around  it,  that  its  virginal  freshness  and 
sweetness  have  been  considerably  soiled.    Henry  James, 
though  he  noted  this  when  he  came  some  forty  years 
since,   could  still  wish  that   there  were   several  Ilfra- 
combes  scattered  along  the  American  coasts,  and  he 
might  wish  so  still ;    but  the  stranger  must  come  to 
this,  the  Torquay  of  North  Devon,  fully  aware  that  it 
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will  not  offer  peacefulness  and  quietude,  unless  at 
seasons  when  the  crowd  keeps  away.  Those  who 
limit  their  holidays  to  some  date  within  eight  weeks 
or  so  of  summer,  assuredly  miss  very  much.  All 
these  places  are  at  their  very  loveliest  in  Spring  and 
Autumn,  not  to  say  their  quietest  ;  and  though  there 
is  a  special  attraction  at  times  in  mingling  with  our 

fellows  in  their  en- 
joyment, a  charm 
even  in  crow- 
ded sea  -  fronts 
and  parades  bril- 
liant with  the 
colour  of  ladies' 
dresses,  there  is 
also  another 
charm  when  the 
grand  coasts  are 
solitary,  when  the 
woods  are  ex- 
quisite in  the 
young  greens  of 
the  budding  year 
or  rich  with  all 
warmest  hues  of 
the  summer's  fare- 
welling  ;  there 
is  a  wonderful  beauty  also  in  clear  days  of  winter,  and 
a  deep  mystical  solemnity  in  hours  of  sea-mist  and  fog 
or  crashing  storm.  The  summer  visitor  sees  one  aspect 
only,  though  it  is  almost  as  likely  to  be  a  wet  one  as 
any,  and  of  no  spot  do  we  reach  the  full  resources 
unless  we  know  it  under  differing  moods  of  season,  in 
gloom  and  in  sunlight,  in. the  freshness  of  the  early 
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year  as   in   the   richer    glory   that    comes    when    the 
swallows  fly. 

But  at  no  time  need  anything  be  said  to  depreciate 
Ilfracombe's  charm.  The  little  town  is  singularly 
happy  in  its  position  and  its  surroundings.  The 
difficulty,  as  G.  H.  Lewes  once  said,  is  to  select  among 
the  numberless  walks  that  offer  themselves  ;  but 
instead  of  quoting  Lewes  it  is  more  interesting  to 
remember  George  Eliot,  who  came  hither  with  him  in 
1856  on  a  search  for  zoophytes,  a  search  that  reminds 
us  also  of  Gosse  and  Kingsley.  "  We  are  enchanted 
with  Ilfracombe,"  she  wrote.  "  I  really  think  it  is  the 
loveliest  seaplace  I  ever  saw,  from  the  combination 
of  fine  rocky  coast  with  exquisite  inland  scenery." 
It  is  clear  that  the  two  were  somewhat  impecunious,  for 
she  says  that  they  could  not  climb  the  Tors  more  than 
twice,  in  spite  of  their  glorious  view,  because  they  could 
not  afford  the  charge.  There  is  the  advantage  at 
Ilfracombe,  even  more  notably  than  at  Torquay,  that 
a  visitor  can  to  some  extent  choose  his  climate.  The 
shelter  of  the  Capstone  and  Tors  really  allows  the  place 
to  put  forward  a  justifiable  claim  as  a  wintering  resort  ; 
while  the  heights  and  less-protected  spots  receive  the 
full  bracing  advantage  of  Atlantic  winds.  They  used 
to  say,  "  You  may  live  in  'Combe  as  long  as  you  like, 
but  you  must  go  somewhere  else  to  die  "  ;  and  the 
boast  receives  some  endorsement  by  the  number  of 
centenarians  in  Ilfracombe  churchyard.  Though  the 
immediate  spot  has  not  figured  notably  in  fiction,  it 
has  been  loved  by  other  novelists  besides  Kingsley 
and  George  Eliot  ;  I^^anny  Burney  was  here  in  1817, 
and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  incoming  tide  at 
Wildersmouth,  of  which  she  tells  in  her  diary.  The 
place  was  becoming  known  a  century  since,  al  which 
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time  it  was  still  a  small  fishing-village  with  some 
recollections  of  naval  doings — of  a  past  day  when  the 
little  port  sent  six  vessels  to  the  siege  of  Calais,  while 
Liverpool  sent  only  one. 

The  name,  written  Alfreincome  in  Domesday,  appar- 
ently retains  the  name  of  a  Saxon  Alfrith  or  Alfred  ; 
but  its  various  spellings  in  the  past  do  not  assist  in 
deciphering  its  origin.     There  are  still  a  few  old  houses 

lingering  around  the 
■V        ^  quayside,     and     the 

much  modernized 
sailor's  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  still  crowns 
Lantern  Hill,  the 
westward  protection 
of  the  harbour.  This 
little  chapel,  both 
oratory  and  light- 
house, was  .spoken 
of  by  Bishop  Voysey 
as  far  back  as  1522  : 
"  In  the  chapel  of 
vSt.  Nicholas  above 
the  harbour  of  the 
town  of  Ilfracombe 
a  light  like  a  star  is 
found  year  by  year, 
shining  in  the  night  throughout  the  winter."  Very 
similar,  but  still  more  transformed,  is  the  St.  Nicholas 
(Chapel  on  the  Island  at  St.  Ives  ;  and  the  St.  Nicholas 
fhurcli  (jf  West  Looe  has  some  resemblance.  With 
ilfracombe  and  St.  Ives  the  secular  use  survived  the 
religious.  Historically,  Ilfracombe  has  not  much  to 
record,  though  it  has  borne  its  fair  share  in  national 
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undertakings.  It  was  taken  by  the  Roundheads  when 
Barnstaple  fell,  and  earlier,  in  Elizabeth's  day,  had 
some  connexion  with  troubles  in  Ireland,  memories 
of  which  we  can  trace  in  the  name  of  Rapparee  Cove, 
and  the  old  "  hunting  of  'Rone  "  sports  at  Combmartin, 
long  discontinued.  Some  important  refugees  after  the 
Monmouth  rising  escaped  here  by  boat,  but  were 
caught  later.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  threatened  landing  by  the  French,  but  the 
assailants,  after  destroying  a  few  ships,  thought  better 
of  it,  and  transferred  their  attentions  to  Wales,  where 
they  actually  landed.  The  old  church,  standing  a 
little  away  from  the  town,  shows  all  styles  from 
Norman  to  late  Perpendicular,  and  is  distinctly  inter- 
esting. On  all  sides  there  are  spots  of  charm,  such  as 
the  fine  grassy  bluff  of  Hillsborough,  so  named  from 
the  hamlet  of  Hele,  which  has  some  prehistoric  earth- 
works as  well  as  a  magnificent  view  ;  the  Tor  walks, 
the  caves  beneath  Runnacleave,  the  lovely  woods  at 
Chambercombe,  and  the  delightful  coast  walk  to  Lee 
with  its  embowering  fuchsias.  The  lighthouse  at 
Bull  Point  will  attract  many,  though  its  voice  in 
times  of  fog  is  a  horror,  only  excused  by  its  useful- 
ness. 

There  is  a  legend  of  de  Tracey  attached  to  the  caves 
below  the  Runnacleave ;  we  seem  pursued  through 
Somerset  and  Devon  by  the  shade  of  Becket,  who, 
brave  and  great  man  as  he  was,  tried  so  hard  to  tie 
foreign  fetters  on  the  English  Church.  The  story 
takes  more  definite  shape  at  Morthoe,  whose  sombre 
name  is  enougli  to  give  the  spot  a  sad  reputation, 
(hough  it  is  only  a,  few  miles  from  the  pleasures  and 
fashion  at  Ilfracombe.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the   two    places.     Ilfracombe    was    in    some 
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degree  a  port  before  it  became  a  most  popular  watering- 
place  ;  Morthoe,  with  a  more  solemn  stretch  of  coast, 
and  with  some  of  the  finest  sands  in  Devon  close  by, 
could  not  even  become  a  fishing- village,  and  has  simply 
a  record  of  wrecks  and  gloom.  It  is  now  a  resource  of 
the  holiday  crowd,  which  flocks  in  preference  to  the 
neighbouring  Woolacombe,  but  finds  Morthoe  within 
easy  reach.  A  sad-toned  atmosphere  hangs  around 
the  old  village,  intensified  by  the  imaginings  of  those 
who  have  interpreted  Morthoe  and  Morte-stone  to 
mean  a  place  of  death.  Such  interpretation  is  par- 
donable in  all  save  cautious  scholars,  who  must  look 
farther  before  they  decide.  The  inhabitants  themselves 
used  to  say  that  Morte-stone  was  the  "  place  that  God 
made  last  and  the  devil  will  take  first."  That  the 
devil  is  to  gain  personal  and  final  possession  of  any  por- 
tion of  this  fair  earth,  is  a  belief  hardly  sanctioned  by 
any  theology  ;  though  of  his  temporary  possession 
we  may  be  less  doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  Morthoe 
was  so  named  (Morthou  in  Domesday)  before  the 
Normans  came  to  speak  of  morte,  and  probably  also 
before  the  Romans,  if  they  were  ever  here,  could  have 
named  it  mors.  If  we  had  not  proof  of  such  antiquity, 
we  might  easily  explain  the  word,  "  Morestow  "  in 
some  later  renderings,  as  moor-place  ;  but,  if  the 
"  hoe  "  be  a  genuine  survival  and  not  a  corruption, 
the  full  name  would  appear  to  be  composite,  for  Hoe 
is  Old  English,  and  the  prefix  seems  to  be  the  Celtic 
mov  or  mawr,  meaning  great.  But  there  is  another 
alternative  ;  the  first  syllable  may  be  the  Celtic  mor, 
or  sea.  There  was  one  of  tlie  old  Morstones  or  crom- 
lechs lying  on  llic  headland  here,  now  so  concealed  by 
grass  and  brambles  that  its  very  existence  has  l)een 
questioned  ;     and    this    may    have    been    the    "  great 
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stone  "  beneath  which  some  chieftain  was  buried, 
perhaps  with  human  sacrifices  to  grace  the  interment. 
Later,  grim  sacrifices  may  have  been  associated  with 
it,  so  that  the  name  of  Morte  became  appropriate. 
"  Who  shah  remove  Morstone  ?  "  was  a  former  pro- 
verbial query  ;  and  the  solemnity  both  of  the  spot 
and  of  the  question  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
reply  that  it  can  only  be  moved  by  a  husband  who  has 
proved  himself  master  in  his  own  house.  This, 
according  to  old-time  wit,  was  as  good  as  saying  that 
the  stone  was  immovable. 

But  there  is  much  else  to  interest  and  to  perplex  us 
at  Morthoe.  The  little  grey  church  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  William  de  Tracey,  in  expiation  of  his  share 
in  the  slaying  of  Becket,  and  though  the  oldest  part 
of  the  existing  structure  belongs  to  a  century  later,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  de  Tracey  was  its  first  builder.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Trades  were  manor-lords  in  this 
district  ;  and  one  of  them  gave  the  chantry  in  which 
his  own  tomb  lies,  often  mistaken  for  that  of  Becket's 
murderer.  Its  inscription,  now  practically  illegible, 
has  been  given  as 

Syr  Williani  de  Trecay  gii  ici  :  Dcu  del  ahiic  eyl  iiierci. 
This  William  may  or  may  not  ha\'e  been  knight  as  well 
as  priest — the  "  Sir  "  was  often  given  to  clergy  in  old 
times  ;  the  efiigy  shows  him  in  priestly  vestments  ; 
but  he  was  certainly  not  that  Tracey  who  was 
doomed,  likc^  the  Cornish  Tregeagle,  to  a  futile  weaving 
of  ropes  from  sand  on  the  wind-swept  beach  of  Woola- 
combe,  and  whose  nightly  cries  were  often  heard,  in 
days  when  men  believed  much,  as  he  pursued  liis 
hopeless  task.  It  suitcnl  tlie  Romanising  party  of 
those  days  to  })i-opagate  a  fiction  that  ah  the  four 
slayers  of  the  Archbishop  hwd  haunted  h\(s  and  (Vwd 

K 
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in  horror  ;    and  of  this  family  in  particular  it  was  said 
that 

the  Trades 
Had  ever  the  wind  in  their  faces. 

But  history  does  not  confirm  tliis  terrible  though 
romantic  tradition.  It  is  probable  that  de  Tracey  and 
his  companions  felt  many  twinges  of  superstitious 
fear,  not  because  they  had  committed  murder  but 
because  their  victim  was  a  high-placed  churchman  ; 
it  is  possible  also  that  they  built  and  endowed  churches 
as  a  means  of  putting  themselves  right  with  both 
worlds.  But  it  has  not  been  proved  that  this  William 
suffered  greatly  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  for  fulfilling 
a  hastily  expressed  wish  of  his  sovereign  ;  certainly 
he  became  Justiciary  of  Normandy  a  few  years  after 
the  murder,  and  he  was  present  with  Henry  II  in 
1 174  when  William  of  Scotland  did  homage.  When 
or  how  he  died  does  not  appear  ;  probably  not  at  this 
place  of  mystery  and  gloom,  this  coast  of  crying  gulls 
and  driving  mists,  this  shore  of  legend  and  wreck.  But 
future  visitors  will  still  be  shown  the  tomb  and  told 
the  story. 

Morthoe  itself,  perhaps,  cannot  expect  any  great 
development,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  \\\)olacombe 
should  not  become  a  popular  place,  for  it  has  the  sands 
that  the  public  love — three  miles  or  more  of  sand 
between  Morte  and  the  caverned  Baggy  Point.  There 
are  other  legends  attaching  to  the  spot  besides  that 
of  Tracey  ;  a  rumour  of  an  old  hght  between  in\^ading 
Danes  and  men  of  Devon,  and  a  story  (^f  two  brothers 
who  fought  together  for  sake  of  a  beautiful  girl  whom 
tliev  had  rescued  from  a  wreck.  One  stretch  of  sand, 
running  to  the  sea  between  rugged  crags,  was  formerly 
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famous  for  its  shells,  brought  thither  by  some  parti- 
cular swirl  of  the    current,   but    it    has    been    sadly 
despoiled  of  its  treasures,  and  for  the  most  part  there 
are  only  small  broken  fragments  of  shell  to  be  found. 
Baggy  Point  is  fine  in  its  way,  and  has  traces  of  a 
raised   beach  ;    there  is   also   some   attractiveness   at 
Croyde  and  Saunton  ;    but  compared  with  the  coast 
between  Porlock  and 
'Combe  these  places 
are  dreary  and  fea- 
tureless.    There  is  a 
break   in    the    great 
glory    of    the  shore, 
and  it  is  not  resumed 
till  we  near  Clovelly. 
Still,  there  are  things 
that  should  be  seen, 
such  as  the    church 
at      Georgeham,     in 
whose    graveyard    is 
the  tomb  of   a   pair 
who  had  passed  the 
seventy-fifth       anni- 
versary      of       their 
wedding     and    were 
both       centenarians. 
The  rabbit-haunted  Burrows  of  Braunton  are  like  the 
sand-towans  of  North  Cornwall,  and  have  probabl}^  a 
similar  tale  to  tell  of  old  buried  habitations.     In  any 
case   there  is  a  submerged  forest  1:)eneath  these  sand- 
hihs,    and    old    earthworks    on    Saunton    Down.     We 
have  a  Celtic  reminiscence  in  the  name  of  Braunton, 
which  is  really  Brannock-town,  just  as  Barnstaple  is 
Brannock-staple.     Brannock   or  Brynach  (a  name  of 


IBrauntox  Church. 
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which  Barum  may  be  an  early  form)  was  an  Irish  saint 
who  settled  first  in  Wales,  in  the  fifth  century,  but 
who  left  Wales  for  Devon  ;  there  was  much  feud  in 
those  days  between  Welsh  and  Irish.  In  the  very 
interesting  church  a  sow  and  litter  may  be  seen  carved 
on  one  of  the  roof-panellings  ;  and  this  recalls  a  legend 
that  the  site  for  his  church  was  miraculously  revealed 
to  the  saint  by  a  sow  and  her  litter  of  pigs.  This  could 
not  have  been  the  site  of  the  present  church,  which  is 
later,  but  of  the  chapel  whose  remains  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  hillside.  Braunton  was  quite  populous  at 
the  time  of  Domesday,  and  doubtless  far  earlier.  But 
the  great  charm  of  the  district  is  undoubtedly  the 
estuary  of  the  united  Taw  and  Torridge,  which  is 
broadly  impressive,  though  its  shores  are  low.  The  two 
are  the  only  important  Devon  rivers  that  reach  the  sea 
on  the  north,  for  the  Lyn  can  only  be  called  a  beautiful 
stream.  The  Taw  is  consistent  in  its  course,  for  it 
runs  northward  the  whole  way  from  its  source  on  Dart- 
moor, but  the  Torridge  is  different  ;  it  rises  close  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  Tamar,  and  has  a  course  of  nearly 
the  same  length.  Like  the  Tamar,  for  a  while  it  flows 
southward,  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Okcment  it 
changes  its  mind  and  flows,  determinedly,  but  tor- 
tuously, to  the  north,  through  Torrington  and  Bideford, 
to  join  the  Taw  at  its  sea-mouth.  It  is  the  town  on 
the  Taw  that  is  the  true  capital  of  North  Devon^  the 
centre  of  its  commercial  and  social  life.  Leland  tells 
us  that  I>arnstaple  was  once  named  Abertaw,  which 
would  have  been  suitable  and  accurate  ;  but  the 
name  of  St.  Brannock  somehow  became  attached,  to 
which  the  Saxons  added  their  "  staple  "  as  signifying 
market.  Tlierc  has  Ix-cn  talk  of  the  Romans  here, 
and  J.  M.  ChanUi",  for  many  years  vicar  of  Ilfracombe, 
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tried  ingeniously  to  identify  Aberta^^•  with  the 
Artavia  of  a  doubtful  Itinerary.  The  Romans  were 
certainly  at  Hartland,  and  may  well  have  known 
Barnstaple  ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  that  relics  identified 
as  Roman  in  this  district  may  have  been  simply  the 
work  of  cultured  Romanised  Celts.  There  is  no 
Roman  road  near  (though  the  name  of  the  Cornish 
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Old  Farmhouse,  Braunton. 


Stratton  suggests  one)  ;  but  the  numerous  "  Devon 
lanes  "  that  thread  the  countryside  are  an  undoubted 
proof  of  early  population,  these  deeply  sunken  tracks 
always  bearing  evidence  to  much  old  traffic  of  pack- 
horses  and  pedestrians.  In  Domesday  the  town  is 
named  as  holding  forty  burgesses,  which  with  their 
families  and  dependants  would  mean  a  fairly  large 
population.  Only  the  mound  remains  of  a  castle 
])uilt  here  b\^  Judhel  of  Totnes,  to  whom  the  manor 
was  given. 
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Though  the  naval  doings  of  Barnstaple  have  been 
less  vaunted  than  those  of  Bideford,  it  was  always 
the  more  important  of  the  two  towns  and  it  bore  its 
part  gallantly  in  whate\'er  \^'as  forward,  sending  five 
ships  to  face  the  Armada,  and  being  also  the  home-port 
of  many  daring  privateers  who  helped  to  make  Eng- 
land's name  a  terror  to  the  Spaniards.  Kingsley  was 
in  heart  a  true  Elizabethan,  and  we  must  read  "  West- 
ward-Ho  "  for  its  spirit,  not  its  details.  The  town 
became  prosperous  and  rich,  as  proved  by  the  records 
and  the  doings  of  its  fourteenth-century  Guild,  one  of 
those  powerful  corporations  in  which  townsmen  banded 
themselves  together  in  defence  of  their  rights,  against 
the  impositions  of  aristocracy  or  of  royalty  itself.  It 
was  through  the  establishment  of  such  guilds  that  the 
trading  classes  won  their  ascendancy  in  England,  as 
often  on  the  Continent  ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  gentry  were  always  unfriendly.  Many  of  them 
joined  these  corporations,  which  usually  combined  a 
strong  religious  tone  with  their  secularities. 

Leland  says  that  the  first  bridge  here  was  built  by  a 
London  merchant,  who  may,  of  course,  have  been  a 
Barnstaple  man  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  fine  structure, 
about  700  feet  in  length  and  spanned  by  sixteen  arches 
much  restored,  is  not  clearly  known.  We  meet  the 
Traceys  once  more  here,  for  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
was  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Becket,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  repentant  William.  Whoever 
may  have  built  the  bridge,  it  seems  that  the  townsfolk, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  general  public  to  assist  in  its  repair,  complaining 
piteously  of  the  "  great  hugy,  mighty,  perylous  and 
dredful  water,  whereas  salte  water  dothe  ebbe  and 
flow  foure  tymes  in  the  day  and  night."     To  all  donors 
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was  offered  a  "  gentle  dirge  and  masse  solemnly  sunge." 
The  river  now  is  better  embanked  and  tamed.  There 
was  certainly  a  wide  spirit  of  charity  and  generosity 
in  those  days  ;  appeals  of  places  in  distress  from  fire  or 
other  disaster  were  usually  met  liberally,  as  proved  by 
many  old  corporation  and  churchwardens'  accounts. 
Like  most  trading  towns,  Barnstaple  was  strongly 
Parhamentarian  in  the  Civil  War,  but  was  held  for  a 
time  by  Prince  Maurice.  Neither  its  parish  church  nor 
that  of  its  suburb  Pilton,  across  the  Yeo,  is  particularly 
striking,  but  Pilton,  a  survival  of  an  old  Benedictine 
priory,  is  the  better. 

There  is  a  curious  twist  in  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's, 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  thunderstorm.  One 
event  specially  remembered  by  Barnstaple,  is  the 
coming  of  Huguenots  to  the  town  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  refugees  had  suffered 
a  very  stormy  passage,  and  found  themselves,  perhaps 
unintentionally,  in  Barnstaple  Bay  on  a  Sunday 
morning  ;  when  the  good  folk  came  out  of  church 
they  found  the  wearied  and  anxious  fugitives  grouped 
in  the  market-place.  It  is  stated  that  a  citizen 
promptly  set  a  good  example  by  taking  two  of  the 
hapless  strangers  home  with  him,  exhorting  others  to 
do  the  same  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  these  Huguenots, 
hospitably  received,  soon  settled  permanently  in  their 
quarters,  repaying  the  community  by  their  skill  and 
industry.  They  have  now  completely  merged  with  the 
population,  though  in  some  cases  the  French  names 
are  still  traceable.  Some  writers,  S.  Baring-Gould 
among  them,  say  that  the  wife  of  Samuel  Pepys,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  belonged  to  one  of  these  families  ;  but 
there  must  be  some  confusion  of  dates.  It  was  in  1655 
that    Pepys    was    married    to    Elizabeth    St.    Michel, 
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whose  falluT  lind  come  to  l^iii^laiul  with  Henrietta 
Maria  ;  and  as  the  protective  Edict  was  not  revoked 
till  i()85  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  supposing"  that 
the  St.  Michels  came  with  this  party. 
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liARXSTAri  E    1>RIDGE. 

It  cannot  be  said  tliat  the  antiquities  of  the  town 
are  of  uncommon  character,  though  there  is  an  inter- 
esting old  grammar-school  building,  once  a  chapel, 
some  old  almshouses  and  quaint  by-ways,  and  a  Guild- 
hall with  portraits  by  T.  Hudson,  the  draperies  of 
which  were  filled  in  by  Joshua  Reynolds,  then  his 
pupil.  Among  its  worthies  Barnstaple  can  claim  the 
poet  Gay,  and  its  school  has  a  fair  list  of  eminent 
scholars.  (3nce  famous  for  its  textiles,  the  town  has 
now  some  repute  for  its  Barum  ware,  and  the  existing 
potteries  link  its  citizens  to  an  undated  past,  for  pottery 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  industries.  Newport, 
strictly  Newport  Epi.scopi,  is,  like  Pilton,  now  a  part 
of  the  borough  ;  its  name,  and  that  of  Bishops  Tawton, 
must  not  be  taken  to  denote  a  bishopric  here.  Bishops 
Tawton  was  an  episcopal  residence  and  part  of  a 
North  Devon  episcopal  estate,  as  was  Bishops  Teignton 
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in  the  South,  but  there  is  no  sound  warrant  for  asserting 
that  the  Devon  see-town  was  here  before  it  was 
placed  at  Crediton. 

Barnstaple  is  a  very  pleasant  town,  to  live  in  or  to 
visit,  with  agreeable  riverside  paths,  such  as  the  Queen 
Anne  Walk,  lanes  and  meadows  of  the  richest  foliage 
and  blossom,  and  a  general  freshness  and  brightness 
that  is  good  for  the  spirits.  It  has  an  unmistakable 
Devonshire  atmosphere  and  the  warm  red  Devon  soil.. 
Seaward,  its  great  charm  is  the  broad  low-lying 
estuary  where  its  river  joins  the  Torridge  and  both 
reach  the  sea.  But  of  the  two  rivers  there  seems  a 
keener  touch  of  romance  about  the  Torridge,  partly 
perhaps  because  of  the  t\\'o  waterside  towns  of  Apple- 
dore  and  Instow  that  face  each  other  at  its  mouth,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  each  looks  best  when  viewed 
from  its  neighbour.  Instow  (Johannestow  in  Domes- 
da}^)  is  frankly  rather  dull  in  itself,  especially  when  the 
tide  creeps  through  banks  of  sandy  mud  ;  and  Applc- 
dore,  a  more  active  little  place,  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
its  name  and  traditions.  There  are  other  Appledores 
in  Devon  and  one  in  Kent  ;  and  as  there  are  several 
possible  derivations,  it  may  be  that  the  Kentish  village- 
name  had  a  Saxon  origin,  but  here  in  Devon  we  look  for 
a  Celtic  source.  It  is  quite  likely,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
has  said,  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Aberdour, 
meaning  the  river-mouth.  The  similarity  of  names 
may  have  caused  some  confusion  in  regard  to  Danish 
inroads,  from  which  it  is  certain  that  the  Kentish 
Appledore  suffered  ;  and  it  is  not  quite  sure  that  we 
can  connect  the  Danish  chieftain  Hubba  either  with 
the  Hubblestone  here  or  with  the  Hobby  Drive.  Ken- 
with  Cam]^  in  this  parish,  has  been  claimed  as  the 
scene  of  Hubba's  last  fight,  but,  as  was  shown  earlier 
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in  this  book,  Combwich  in  Somerset  has  a  stronger 
probabihty.  The  httle  port,  which  once  had  a  thriving 
Newfonndland  trade,  is  still  tolerably  busy  with  ship- 
building and  tishing. 

A  little  below  is  Northam,  ^^•ith  its  seaside  develop- 
ment at  Westward-Ho — a  development  that  by  no 
means  pleased  Kingsley,  though  he  was  indirectly 
its  cause.  He  strongly  resented  what  he  feared  would 
be  the  spoiling  of  the  fine  Northam  Burrows,  a  large 
sandy  common  of  about  a  thousand  acres,  on  which 
golf  was  played  long  before  anywhere  else  in  England. 
"  Men  like  me  must  look  out  for  a  new  planet  to  live 
in,  without  fear  of  railways  and  villa  projections," 
Kingsley  exclaimed  ;  but  the  settlement  named  from 
his  most  famous  romance  has  not  prospered  quite  as 
expected — all  the  world  does  not  play  golf,  and  at 
Westward-Ho  there  is  not  a  great  deal  else  to  do.  It 
can  boast  a  fine  extent  of  sand,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Pebble  Ridge,  the  great  natural  breakwater  for  this 
lowland  district  ;  and  it  could,  a  few  years  since,  also 
boast  of  the  United  Services  College  at  which  Rudyard 
Kipling  was  educated,  and  which  he  celebrated  in 
his  Stalky  and  Co.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  very 
delightful  time  may  be  spent  at  almost  any  spot  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Torridge,  with  the  bracing  air  and 
wide  horizons  that  distinguish  the  locality,  and  its 
great  memories,  as  of  those  two  brave  Elizabethans, 
the  brothers  Borough,  who  made  an  extraordinary 
voyage  to  the  North  Seas  in  a  small  vessel  whose 
entire  crew  was  only  ten  men.  Though  it  may  be 
true  that  Kingsley  exaggerated  the  former  naval  con- 
sequence of  Bideford,  he  certainly  did  not  exaggerate 
the  courage  and  enterprise  of  those  who  lived  in  or 
near  it— men  Hke  these  Boroughs,  whose  name  is  really 
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the  same  as  that  of  George  Borrow,  and  Hke  the  great 
Grenvilles,  whose  name  was  smirched  b}'  one  that 
bore  it  but  immortally  glorified  bv  others. 
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BiDEFORD  Bridge. 

At  Bideford  it  would  be  easy  and  natural  to  do 
nothing  but  quote  Kingsley,  but  the  temptation 
must  be  strenuously  resisted  ;  the  quotations  should 
be  entirely  superfluous  to  any  lover  of  Devon  or  of 
England.  It  is  not  so  superfluous  to  say  a  little  more 
about  the  Grenvilles,  if  only  because  they  were  a  Devon 
family  before  they  became  Cornish,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  here  at  the  borderland,  there  is  very  little 
difference.  Their  origin  was  Norman  ;  they  came 
from  Granville,  and  the  first  to  settle  in  England  was 
a  relative  of  the  Conqueror,  to  whom  was  given  the 
manor  of  Bideford  after  the  death  of  Queen  Matilda, 
who  held  it  after  the  Saxon  Brictric.  The  place  re- 
mained insignificant  till  the  great  sea-days  of  Elizabeth 
— we  have  to  give  them  her  name  though  she  should 
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rightly  share  little  in  their  glor}-     when  it  won  u  large 
share  in  the  Newfoundland   lisheries  and  in  American 
traffic    generally.     The    grand    old    bridge,    modern 
Bideford's  almost  sole  attraction  and  one  of  the  boasts 
of    Devon,    belongs    to    an    earlier    date.     Tradition 
attributes  the  bridge  to  a  parish-priest  named  Gurney, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  based  his  piles  on   woolsacks, 
but  it  is  more  hkely  that  the  work  was  done  by  the 
Grenvilles.     The   bridge   was   at   first    only   a   bridle- 
track,  with  later  niches  for  the  safety  of  passers  ;    it 
has   been   completely   changed,   but   the   tw^enty-four 
arches   of   varying   size   remain.     At    this   point   it   is 
customary  to  quote  Kingsley  again,  but,  resisting  that 
lure,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  it  may  have  been  the  most  glorious,  was  not 
the  most  prosperous  time  in  Bideford's  history  ;    her 
great  trading  days  were  a  century  or  two  later,  when 
her   Newfoundland    business    was   only    exceeded    by 
that  of  London,  and  when  her  import  of  tobacco  (now 
almost  monopolized  by  Bristol)  was  not  surpassed  at 
all.     There  are  other  memories,  of  the  Armada,  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  witch- worrying  ;   and  there  are  some 
fairly  good  municipal  buildings,  as  also  a  very  pleasant 
promenade  along  the  quayside.     Any  waterside  town 
not  spoiled  by  chsfiguring  industries  is  delightful,  and 
Bideford  is  no  exception  ;    but  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  to  live  chiefly  in  its  traditions,  and  especially  the 
fame  of  the    Grenvilles.     The    story    of  the    Reveng' 
is  like  a  national  asset,  all  the  more  stimulating  because 
we  know  the  old  spirit  is  not  dead — the  late  war,  in 
spite   of   its  horrors,   has   triumphantly   proved  that. 
I^ut  we  must  meet  the  Grenvilles  again  in  Cornwall,  and 
it  is  time  to  pass  seaward  once  more,  though  there  are 
other  spots  on  tlic  Torridge  that  might  allure  us  inland. 


Clovki.i.v  from   Tine   lIonHv   Drive. 
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Clovelly  should  obviously  be  the  next  seaward  at- 
traction, and  of  Clovelly  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing new.  Though  nothing  can  destroy  its  charm, 
yet  in  a  sense  the  place  has  been  staled  by  eulogy  and 
has  become  a  little  self-conscious.  When  any  coast- 
side  village  wishes  to  claim  special  merit  it  compares 
itself  to  Clovelly,  which  is  generally  absurd.  Clovelly 
is  thoroughly  Devonian,  yet  there  is  no  parallel  in 
Devon  ;  Lynmouth  may  be  as  beautiful,  but  is  quite 
unlike.  The  picturesque  fishing-villages  of  Cornwall 
are  also  entirely  different  ;  we  have  only  to  think  of 
Polperro  or  Port  Isaac  or  Newly n  or  the  Looes.  The 
little  Bodinnick,  opposite  Fowe}^  has  a  touch  of  resem- 
blance, being  similarly  a  huddle  of  cottages  running 
down  to  the  water,  but  the  water  to  which  they  run 
is  a  river,  not  the  sea.  In  the  main  street  of  Polruan, 
of  the  same  lovely  district,  there  is  another  suggestion, 
but  Polruan  is  more  stern  and  sad.  Clovell}^  street 
indeed  is  not  properly  a  street  at  ah,  but  merely  a 
flight  of  steps  ;  something  like  it  runs  up  to  the  old 
abbey  at  Whitby — which  reminds  one  also  that  York- 
shire people  like  to  speak  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay  as  the 
Yorkshire  Clovelly.  One  may  love  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
and  yet  fail  to  note  the  resemblance.  Though  it  is 
forbidden  to  quote  Kingsley,  a  few  words  from  Dickens 
may  be  allowable.  "  There  was  no  road  in  it,  there  was 
no  wheeled  vehicle  in  it,  there  was  not  a  level  yard  in 
it.  From  the  sea-beach  to  the  rlift'-toj)  two  irregular 
rows  of  white  lujuses  rose  hke  the  sides  of  a  long 
succession  of  crooked  ladders.  The  sides  of  the  ladders 
were  musical  with  water,  running  clear  and  bright. 
The  staves  were  nmsical  with  the  clattering  feet  of  thc> 
pack-horses  and  pack-donkeys  and  the  voices  of 
the    fishermen    uiging    them     up,    nungled    with    the 
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voices    of    the    fishermen's    wives    and    their    many 
children." 

For  its  small  size,  Clovelly  has  figured  bravely  in 
fiction  ;    we  have  it  in   Tinv    Years  Ago,   and  in  the 
daughter  of    Kingsley's   Wages    of  Si)i,    which  is  far 
from  being  her  best  book  but  has  some  delightful  pic- 
turings.       It     seems 
hardly    necessary   to         -''^^ 
say   that    Kingsley's 
father     was      rector 
here,  that    this    w^as 
the    spiritual  if  not 
the  literal  birthplace 
of  his  Three  Fishers, 
or  that  his  daughter, 
"  Lucas      Alalet," 
married  a  later  rector 
of  the  much-restored 
church.    Perhaps  less 
familiar   is    the    fact 
that  the  poet  Hawker 
wrote  a  poem  about 
Clovelly  in  his  young 
years,  but  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  less  respectfully  of   the  pkice,  or  at  least 
of  its   people,    later.     The  cause  was  the  wreck  of   the 
Margaret  Oiiuvle  in   i<S();,  of  which   Hawker  wrote  a 
description   as   in   hghtning-fiaslies,   a   torrent    of   dis- 
jointed sentences  and    fragments   of  sentences,   some- 
thing like  the  "  })()eui  "  of  a  modern  Imagist  but  mon; 
coherent  and  more  impassioned.      The  vessel  Avas  l\'ing 
dismasted  off  Hennacliff,  and   Mawker  was  distra(-ted 
with  his  de-sire  to  save  tlir  crew.      He  saw  them   put 
out  a  boat,  and  at  last  make  Clovelly  F>ay.     Rude  men 
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tried  a  rescue  but  failed  ;  those  left  on  the  wreck  were 
signalling  for  help  ;  the  vicar,  riding  hither  and  thither 
along  the  coast,  was  frantic.  "  At  Clovelly  found  the 
mate  and  four  seamen — told  us  there  were  nineteen 
more  on  board.  Tried  every  effort  to  induce  Clovelly 
men  to  go  oft"  in  a  shift — sneaking  W'esleyan  cowards — 
oftered  any  sum  they  might  ask — we  to  indemnify 
loss  of  skift'.  No  help."  A  customs-collector  from 
Bideford  promised  to  send  out  the  Appledore  lifeboat  ; 
but  when  Hawker  looked  from  his  coast-side  hut,  his 
own  special  sanctuary,  at  night,  he  saw  no  glimmer 
from  the  ship  and  imagined  she  was  lost.  Next 
morning  at  church  a  message  came  from  captain  and 
crew,  desiring  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  their 
deliverance  ;  they  had  patched  up  an  old  boat,  and 
half  the  crew  rowing,  the  other  half  baling,  had  con- 
trived to  reach  Clovelly  at  midnight.  The  Appledore 
men  had  brought  round  their  lifeboat  on  wheels,  too 
late  to  be  needed  ;  but  "  Gossett  and  the  Appledore 
men  behaved  nobly — Bude  and  Clovelly  like  thorough 
Wesleyan  sneaks."  We  need  not  apologize  for  Hawker's 
language  ;  his  bark  was  ever  worse  than  his  bite  ;  some 
of  his  stanuchest  friends  were  among  the  \\'esleyans 
and  other  Dissenters.  The  vi\-id  wreck-scene  is  simply 
one  of  many  that  took  place  on  this  deadly  coast,  and 
Hawker's  part  was  always  the  same.  He  took  no 
trouble  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  CloNell}-  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  when  he  next  appeared  at  its  (|uay  there 
might  lia\'c  been  some  disoider,  l)ut  he  liad  many  who 
would  ha\r  i)rotectc'(l  liim  ;  and  tlie  sole  re\'enge  of  the 
Clovelly  men  seems  to  have  been  to  ask  extortionate 
prices  for  their  tish.  A  little  iati-r  we  find  him  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  (  lovehy  again,  and  again  on  the 
matter  of  lish.     "  We  were  at  Clovelly  yesterday — a 
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Tiiii  Street,  Clovelly. 


miserabk^  dinner  and  not  an  atom  of  lisli.  It  is  most 
striking,  hnt  tlnonghont  tlic  coast  of  Cornwall  every 
seaport    as    it    becomes    occupied     by     l)issentc-rs    is 
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deserted  by  the  fish."  All  this  is,  of  course,  delightful 
to  any  reader  with  a  sense  of  humour,  and  the  theo- 
logical aspect  need  not  concern  us. 

Clovelly,  the  Clovelie  of  Domesday,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  Cleave,  unless  it  embodies 
some  forgotten  Celtic  root  ;  we  need  not  take  seriously 
the  old  suggestion  of  clausa  vallis  or  believe  that  Virgil 
referred  to  the  spot  in  his  ^Eneid.  Lying  a  mile  or  so 
inland  are  the  famed  Clovelly  Dykes,  a  very  fine 
but  mutilated  earthwork  enclosing  about  thirty  acres. 
Their  date  is  uncertain  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
the  Romans  used  them  ;  probably  they  may  be  taken 
as  the  earliest  Clovelly,  the  fortified  homestead  long 
before  fishers'  huts  began  to  cluster  about  the  shore. 
The  manor  was  held  by  Matilda,  and  from  her  passed  to 
the  Giffards  ;  later  it  went  to  the  Carys,  whose  monu- 
ments we  find  in  the  Church,  wliich  has  a  vSaxon  font. 
A  Cary  constructed  the  small  pier  for  the  convenience  of 
fishing.  The  Court  is  a  rebuilding  of  the  Carys'  old 
mansion  ;  its  grounds  of  park-land  and  heath  are 
gloriousl}'  beautiful,  including  the  magnificent  sheer 
drop  of  Gallantry  Bower  and  the  great  view  from  its 
summit.  The  name  of  Gallantry  has,  of  course,  been 
a  temptation  to  those  wlio  love  to  manufacture  local 
legends,  but  is  almost  certainly  a  corruption  of  some 
Celtic  root  ;  Bower  is  probably  the  Celtic  mawr,  m  and 
h  being  mutable  letters,  but  it  might  simply  be  hnrgh 
or  bury.  Place-names  are  often  confusing,  though 
frequently  of  great  value  as  embodying  fragments  of 
liistory  ;  the  Hobby  Drive,  for  instance,  though  ex- 
plained as  the  "  liobby  "  of  one  (^f  the  Hamlyns,  (who 
took  Clovelly  after  tlie  Carys)  has  l)een  associated  with 
the  name  ol  the  Danisli  Hubl)a.  The  Drive  runs  for 
about  three  miles  through  fine  \\oodlands,  commanding 
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grand  views  of  sea  and  cliffs,  of  Lundy  and  the  Welsh 
Coast.  A  rather  vexatious  feature  of  the  district  is 
its  pestering  with  toll-charges,  necessary  as  these  may 
be  ;  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Clovelly  has 
become  a  show-place,  thanks  largely  to  Kingsley, 
paraded  by  exclaim- 
ing and  perspiring 
tourists  during  four 
or  five  hours  each 
day  during  the  sea- 
son. The  resident, 
or  those  making  a 
long  stay,  will  usually 
contrive  to  be  absent 
during  these  hours. 
Crowds  are  better 
enjoyed  at  Brighton 
or  Margate  or  Black- 
pool ;  here  they  seem 
an  intrusion.  Hap- 
pily there  are  many 
delightful  places  of 
refuge. 

The  desired  peace 
may  perhaps  best 
be  found  at  Hartland, 
inaccessible  by  boat 
or  rail.     There  was  a 

prehistoric  trackway  skirting  the  coast  here,  and  some 
remains  of  Roman  appearance  have  been  found  at 
Hartland,  possibl}'  the  work  of  a  Rom^miscd  Celt. 
Harton,  the  Hcrlitone  of  Domesday,  is  really  the  correct 
name  of  this  large  parish,  which  includes  Hartland 
Town,  Stoke,  and  Hartland  Quay,  with  other  hamlets. 


An  Old    13v-\vav,   Ci.ovei.lv. 
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The  Point,  350  feet  in  height,  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  Promontory  of  Hercules  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  desolate  scenes  of  the 
coast,  noble  in  its  desolation,  jutting  out  like  a  great 
guardian  gateway  of  the  Channel.  In  westerly  winds  it 
is  lashed  by  wild  breakers  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  flows  quiet  water.  Between  the  Point  and  the 
Quay  are  the  strangest  of  rock-contortions,  chasms, 
protruding  masses  of  ribbed,  barred  and  twisted  slate- 
strata.  The  lights  of  Hartland  and  Lundy  flash  to 
each  other  through  the  night,  and  in  fog  their  sirens 
send  answering  screams.  The  Quay  is  only  a  small 
cluster  of  hotel  and  houses,  but  singularly  attractive. 
The  main  historic  interest  of  Hartland,  however,  centres 
at  Stoke,  where  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nectan,  one 
of  the  Brychan  family  of  saints  who  came  from  Wales 
in  the  sixth  century,  a  church  sometimes  styled  the 
cathedral  of  North  Devon,  with  a  tower  of  128  feet  and 
an  exquisite  unspoiled  screen. 

Hartland  was  so  remote  that  it  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  inquisitorial  visitations  of  Edward  VFs 
and  Elizabeth's  day  ;  but  the  abbey  here,  or  rather 
on  the  site  of  the  present  manor-house,  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  church,  and  did  not  escape  the  Dis- 
solution. Gytha,  the  mother  of  Harold,  was  the  last 
Saxon  holder  of  Harton  manor,  and  she  built  the 
abbey  above  the  remains  of  St.  Nectan  ;  it  is  said  in 
recognition  of  his  having  saved  her  husband  during 
a  storm,  but,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  pointed  out,  no 
Celtic  saint  would  have  moved  a  little  finger  to  save 
a  Saxon,  and  Gytha's  gratitude  may  have  been  mis- 
placed. Prol)ably  St.  Nectan's  fell  into  decay  ;  it 
was  certainly  re-established  for  Austin  canons  by 
Geoffrey  de  Dinant  in  the  time  of    Henry  II,  and  it 
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Hartland  Light. 


prospered  so  as  to  rank  high  among  the  rehgious 
foundations  of  Devon.  De  Traceys  were  among  its 
benefactors,  and  Richard  I  gave  it  the  right  of  hanging. 
At  some  time  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Stiikelys  or  Stucleys  of  Affeton,  a  notable  family,  one 
of  whom  earned  the  name  of  "  Judas  Stukely  "  for 
his  share  in  the  arrest  of  Walter  Raleigh — an  offence 
that  loyal  Devonians  cannot  readily  forgive.  But  the 
family  records  are  not  all  discreditable.  Those  who 
love  to  read  of  localities  in  fiction  should  turn  to 
M.  P.  Willcocks'  Man  of  Genius,  in  which  the  district  is 
faithfully  and  effectively  described.  But  a  more 
charming  literary  connexion  belongs  to  Welcombe, 
the  next  and  last  parish  in  Devon,  which  is  proud  of  its 
hospitable  name  but  should  be  prouder  still  of  the 
fact  that  Parson  Hawker  once  held  the  living  in 
association  with  his  own  Morwenstow — of  whom  more 
must  be  said  in  due  time.  The  scenery  here  is  as 
delightful  as  the  associations,  one  of  which  is  the 
legend  of  "  Cruel  Coppinger's  "  coming,  escaping  from 
a  vessel  that  had  been  wrecked  off  Hartland. 

Twelve  miles  out  in  mid-Channel,  a  noble  outbreak 
of  granite,  rises  Lundy,  "  Puffin  Island,"  the  breeding- 
place  and  haunt  of  numberless  seabirds,  from  whose 
quarries  have  come  many  a  Devon  and  Cornish 
church,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Three  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
half  a  mile,  its  highest  point  exceeds  500  feet.  Often 
it  is  racked  with  cloud  and  rain-mists  ;  sometimes  it 
divides  these,  so  that  they  shed  their  rain  on  the 
opposite  coasts,  leaving  the  island  free.  There  were 
men  here  before  the  reach  of  history  ;  skeletons  of 
abnormal  stature  have  been  discovered  ;  not  vainly 
perhaps  do  we  speak  of  an  age  of  giants.  But  smaller 
sized  remains  have  been  found  also  ;  the  isle  at  one 
time  must  have  been  populous.  We  read  of  it  chiefly 
as  a  haunt  of  pirates  and  smugglers,  a  lawless  little 
kingdom  in  itself,  standing  as  a  peril  in  the  highway 
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of  traffic.  Once  it  was  held  by  Turkish  pirates,  once 
by  Spaniards,  once  by  Frenchmen.  At  one  time  also 
the  isle  was  used,  privately  and  fraudulently,  as  a 
scene  of  convict-labour  by  a  scoundrel  named  Benson, 
another  of  whose  pleasant  tricks  was  to  scuttle  insured 
ships.  A  happier  fate  has  been  enjoyed  since  it 
became  the  "  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  in  1834,  Heaven 
being  the  name  of   its  purchaser  and  squire.     Archi- 


I.UNDY. 


tecturally,  of  course,  there  is  little  on  the  island  ;  bvU 
there  are  traces  of  a  ruinous  church  near  the  light- 
house, which  may  date  from  the  time  when  Lundy 
appertained  to  Harton  Manor  ;  and  there  are  also 
some  ruins  of  Marisco  Castle,  the  name  recalling  a 
famous  local  pirate  who  came  to  a  bad  end  as  he 
merited.  The  ruin  frowns  over  a  precipice  at  whose 
base  the  ocean  dashes.  It  is  said  that  the  unhappy 
Edward  H  had  a  dream  of  finding  sanctuary  here, 
but    the    tragedy    at    Berkeley    intervened.     Flowers, 
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rabbits,  wild-fowl,  are  here  in  abundance,  and  seals 
still  find  their  way  to  the  rugged  caverned  coasts. 
The  isle  may  be  rea(iied  from  Instow  and  Appledore, 
or  from  Clovelly  ;  and  the  little  place  is  replete  with 
interests  and  traditions  that  should  make  a  sojourn 
memorable. 


or'" 


Vixen  Tor. 


CHAPTER  VI 
DARTMOOR   AND   ITS   BORDERS 

IT  may  seem  a  long  step  from  Limdy  to  Dartmoor, 
which  practically  belongs  to  South  Devon  ;  but 
geologically  the  two  are  one.  As  the  Holms  are  in 
reality  outspurs  of  the  Mendips,  so  Lundy  is  an  outspur 
of  the  great  moorland  ;  except  for  one  small  corner  of 
millstone  grit,  Lundy,  like  Dartmoor,  is  entirely 
granite.  It  is  its  granitic  formation  that  completely 
differentiates  Dartmoor  from  Exmoor  and  the 
Mendips  ;  there  is  nothing  quite  like  Dartmoor  in  the 
whole  of  England,  for  though  there  is  granite  again 
in  Cornwall,  nowhere  else  is  there  such  an  imposing 
mass  as  tliis  vast  plateau,  embracing  about  120  square 
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miles  in  extent  and  reaching  an  average  height  of  1,500 
feet.  This  is  essentially  Devonshire,  the  heart  of  the 
county,  the  cradle  of  its  rivers,  the  haunt  of  its  legends, 
to  some  extent  the  nursery  of  its  weather.  The  centre 
of  the  moor,  belonging  of  old  right  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  is  the  true  Forest,  the  ancient  royal  hunting- 
ground  ;  but  its  deer  have  gone  as  well  as  its  wolves, 
and  it  can  never  have  been  thickl}^  wooded  within  the 
present  geologic  age.  The  peat  of  the  bogs,  or  such 
remains  as  Wistnian  Wood,  do  not  point  to  anything 
but  a  scant  vegetation.  Around  the  Forest  are  the 
Commons,  and  surrounding  these  are  the  so-called 
Venville  parishes,  a  name  representing  an  old  feudal 
tenure  which  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  use  all  resources 
of  the  moorland  except  "  vert  and  venison,"  green 
wood  and  deer.  There  are  parts  that  are  too  barren  and 
boggy  for  grazing,  too  rocky  and  desolate  for  any 
manner  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  borders  are  richly 
fertile,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  moor  itself  is  a  very 
fine  grazing-land,  so  watered  by  Dartmoor  rivers  that 
when  other  grounds  in  England  are  parched  there  is 
plentiful  feeding  here. 

Very  much  has  been  written  about  Dartmoor,  yet 
the  moorland  in  a  sense  has  remained  its  own  poet,  its 
own  romancer  ;  somehow  it  stands  aloof  from  literature. 
No  poet  has  attached  it  to  his  name  as  Wordsworth 
attached  the  Lakes  ;  there  have  been  a  few  folk-songs 
but  no  great  ballads  ;  novels  in  plenty  have  dealt 
with  it,  but  there  has  been  no  Walter  Scott  and  not 
even  a  Lorna  Doonc.  To  say  this  is  not  to  under- 
value the  work  of  Baring-Gould,  Phillpotts,  Trevena  ; 
they  have  given  us  stirring  pages,  charming  dialect, 
admirable  description,  but  they  have  not  quite  touched 
the  note  that  Hardv  touched  for  Dorset.     It  is  true 
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that  they  have  done  far  better  in  prose  than  Mrs. 
Hemans  or  Carrington  did  in  verse  ;  yet  it  seems  that 
the  great  epic  of  Dartmoor  remains  to  be  written.  But 
though  hterature  cannot  do  without  nature,  nature  can 
do  without  hterature.  The  moorland  is  a  great  book 
in  itself,  whose  pages  every  observer  will  read  differ- 
ently ;  many  not  getting  beyond  a  few  initial  letterings. 
Its  human  side  perplexes  the  most  learned  antiquary, 
though  he  can  interpret  with  tolerable  certainty  the 
meaning  of  hut-circles  and  tin-streamings  ;  it  is  the 
sepulchral  monuments  and  those  associated  with 
some  old  dead  worship  that  are  most  wrapped  in 
mystery.  In  these  days  of  comparative  folk-lore  it 
might  be  easy  to  say  that  old-time  worships  should 
be  read  in  the  light  of  existing  paganisms,  the  religious 
notions  and  rituals  of  remote  unlettered  savages. 
But  there  is  a  difference.  Those  who  raised  the 
monuments  of  Dartmoor  and  of  Cornwall  were  not  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  island,  once  not  insular — 
the  cave-men  and  driftmen  who  struggled  for  existence 
with  beasts  that  have  long  vanished  from  our  shores, 
mammoth,  lion,  rhinoceros,  bear,  tiger  and  hyena. 
Of  those  days  we  find  no  trace  on  Dartmoor,  but  we 
find  them  at  Kent's  Cavern  and  at  Brixham,  which 
are  not  many  miles  distant.  Traces  of  habitation  here 
only  begin  with  the  New  Stone  Age,  and  those  who 
raised  the  monuments  were  Continental  immigrants 
who  brought  the  ideas  of  old  civilizations  with  them. 
Western  Europeans,  in  the  centuries  that  immediately 
preceded  the  birth  of  Christ,  may  have  been  rough  and 
bloodthirsty  and  untutored,  but  they  were  not  hke 
the  present-day  natives  of  Central  Africa  or  of  some 
South-sea  islands  ;  they  had  been  touched  by  some 
of  the  influences  of  oriental  culture,  and  their  religious 
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leaders  were  not  merely  barbarous  medicine-men,  as 
ignorant  as  the  peoples  whose  superstitions  they  con- 
trolled. It  seems  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  of  mechanics  and  rude 
forms  of  engineering.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
because  there  seems  a  hidden  purpose  in  the  erection 
and  alignment  of  their  menhirs  and  stone-circles,  that 
we  are  perplexed  ;  we  know  that  these  are  like  huge 
hieroglyphics  whose  meaning  has  not  been  deciphered. 
Though  some  of  these  things  must  be  mentioned  here, 
there  can  be  no  attempt  to  explain  them  or  even  to 
give  the  various  surmises  that  have  been  made.  The 
charm  of  the  moors,  after  all,  except  for  a  small 
minority,  does  not  lie  in  such  researches,  often  tan- 
talizing, generally  futile,  and  never  attaining  anything 
like  certitude. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Celts  came  they  did  not 
expel  or  dispossess  the  Iberian  people  whom  they 
found  in  the  central  moorland.  It  is  never  easy 
actually  to  conquer  a  mountainous  country,  and  in 
its  degree  Dartmoor  may  be  called  mountainous. 
Most  likely  the  new-comers  were  content  with  the 
fertile  borders,  and  did  not  covet  the  desolate  interior 
with  its  wolf-haunted  wilds  and  fastnesses  and  bogs. 
Most  of  the  typical  Dartmoor  antiquities  seem  earlier 
than  Celtic  ;  and  numerous  as  these  are  still,  they  were 
once  far  more  so.  Many  have  been  broken  up  or 
carted  away  for  road-mending,  for  gateposts  and 
threshold-stones,  for  building,  for  "  new-take  "  or 
other  walls.  There  has  never  been  a  lack  of  stone  on 
Dartmoor,  but  farmers  and  others  who  should  know 
better  have  seldom  hesitated  to  appropriate  a  stone  that 
was  already  partly  fashioned  for  their  use,  and  it  was 
never  considered  a  theft  or  a  misdoing.     In  the  names 
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The  Bowerman's  Nose. 


of  farm  or  field  wc  can  often  Irace  some  primitive  relic, 
possibly  still  /;.',  siiu,  bnt  as  freqnently  removed  ; 
Sliilstone  is  "  shelf-stone,"  Bradstone  is  "  broad  stone," 
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both  clearly  indicating  a  dolmen  or  cromlech  ;  Lang- 
stone  is  simply  "  long  stone,"  and  speaks  of  a  menhir 
or  standing-stone.  Many  of  the  crosses  so  often  seen 
here,  as  in  Cornwall,  were  originally  such  standing- 
stones,  some  of  which  were  certainly  of  sepulchral 
significance,  if  not  all  ;  the  famihar  upright  stone  of 
our  graveyards  and  cemeteries  is  a  direct  descendant 
from  days  before  the  reach  of  history.  These  first 
inhabitants  of  the  moor  appear  to  have  been  shep- 
herds, and  in  a  small  way  agriculturists.  They  built 
themselves  low  circular  huts,  thatched  with  heath  or 
furze  or  rushes  ;  and  these  huts  were  frequently 
clustered  together  within  "  pounds,"  like  the  notable 
specimen  at  Grimspound,  where  we  find  traces  of 
twenty-four  dwellings  enclosed  in  a  double  wall  1,500 
feet  in  circumference.  Some  of  the  pounds  seem  to 
have  been  for  cattle  alone.  The  people  appear  to 
have  been  peaceful  ;  such  camps  as  can  be  traced  are 
almost  entirely  on  the  borders  of  the  moor,  as  a  defence 
against  attack  from  without.  Of  the  cairns  or  s'tone- 
heaps,  many  are  above  places  of  interment,  and  the 
stones  may  represent  the  personal  tribute  of  the 
tribesmen  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  but  some  of 
these  cairns  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a 
species  of  military  roll-call  or  numbering.  Each 
tribesman  as  he  went  forth  to  fight  would  cast  a  stone 
upon  the  general  heap  ;  when  he  returned  he  took  away 
a  stone  with  him  ;  those  that  remained  gave  the  number 
of  the  fallen. 

But  the  moorsm(^n  wc.vc  miners  as  well  as  farmers, 
thougli  when  we  speak  of  mining  we  reall}^  mean 
"  streaming  "  rather  than  actual  boring,  and  the  tin- 
streaming  was  a  process  of  washing  out  the  ore  very 
like   that  practised  much  more  recently  in  the  gold- 
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fields.  The  metal  was  cast  in  rough  ingots,  and 
carried  to  the  ports  on  pack-horses  along  tracks  many 
of  which  still  remain.  We  do  not  know  how  fully  the 
tin-miners  were  organized  in  the  earliest  times,  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  form  of  legislation  existed 
very  anciently.  Later,  before  Devon  and  Cornwall 
became  distinct,  a  great  mining  or  Stannary  court 
was  held  periodically  on  Kingston  Down,  on  the 
Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar  ;  but  later  Crockern  Tor 
became  the  special  meeting-place  of  the  Dartmoor 
miners.  It  was  a  kind  of  open-air  parliament,  where 
mining  laws  and  regulations  were  formulated  ;  and  as 
Dartmoor  continued  in  a  certain  sense  to  belong  to 
the  Duchy,  being  still  an  appanage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  the  Duchy  had  a  right  of  toll  on  all  tin,  and 
this  revenue  was  collected  at  the  so-called  Stannary- 
towns,  at  which  the  metal  was  weighed  and  stamped. 
In  Devon  the  Stannary-towns  were  Chagford,  Lydford, 
Ashburton  and  Tavistock,  but  the  special  claims  of 
the  Crown  have  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  though 
a  Stannary  court  still  meets  in  Cornwall  its  duties  are 
limited  to  industrial  and  commercial  considerations. 
In  examining  traces  of  tin-workings  it  is  easy  to 
confuse  medijeval  or  later  minings  with  those  of  an 
earlier  period,  as  there  was  little  advance  of  method  ; 
and  if  we  speak  of  Crockern  as  a  later  tin-court  than 
that  of  Kingston,  it  is  only  because  the  whole  of  the 
West-Country  tinners  resorted  to  Kingston  at  a  very 
early  date  ;  Dartmoor  men  may  still  have  had  their 
own  local  coiirt  tor  llicir  more  immediate  doings. 
It  was  for  llic  use  ol  j)ack-]iorses  that  the  characteristic 
clapper  or  "  (lain  "  bridges  were  constructed,  like  the 
familiar  speeiniens  at  Dart  meet  and  Post  P)ridge, 
which,  old  as  they  are,  have  no  antiquhy  to  compare 
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with  that  of  the  prehistoric  monuments.  The  best 
use  of  such  bridges  now  is  to  provide  dehghtful  subjects 
for  painters  ;  their  unmortared  weather-stained  stones 
coloured  with  hchen  or  moss,  with  banks  of  grass  or 
heather,  lapped  by  the  clearest  and  coolest  of  moor- 
streams  in  summer,  and  lashed  by  a  torrent  in  rainy 
winter  seasons. 


The  Bridges  at  Dartmeet. 

The  mother-parish  of  Dartmoor  is  Lydford,  which 
stands  on  its  western  border  ;  a  little  town  that  has 
seen  history,  though  it  can  hardly,  as  was  once  imagined, 
have  entertained  Julius  Caesar  and  his  army  on  his 
second  invasion  of  Britain.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Romans  were  ever  on  Dartmoor  at  all,  though  the 
old  road  from  Tavistock  to  Moreton  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  British  Fosse-way.  None  the  less 
Lydford  can  boast  a  distinguished  past  ;  its  castle 
took  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  earthwork,  and  its  church 
was  dedicated  (o  St.  F^>trock,  whom  we  meet  with 
rather  ohvu  in  Devon  and  who  probably  came  here 
after  having  established  his  religious  cells  at  Padstow 
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and  Bodmin.  The  castle,  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  of  typical  Norman  style  ;  it  became  a  Stannary 
prison  and  won  an  evil  reputation,  being  described 
long  since  as  "  one  of  the  most  hanious,  contagious, 
and  detestable  places  in  the  realm."  The  poet  William 
Browne  (born  in  1591)  found  occasion  to  say  some 
injurious  things  of  Lydford  ;  but  Browne  was  a 
Tavistock  man,  and  therefore  prejudiced.  After  com- 
menting on  the  famous  "  Lydford  hiw,"  the  severe  and 
summary  procedure  of  the  local  tin-court,  he  refers 
to  the  castle  : 

I   took  it  for  some  old   wiiuhnill, 

Tlie  vanes  blown  otl:  by  weather, 
'lliau  lie  within  one   ni^ht   "lis  guessed 
Twere   better  to  ])e  stoned   or  pressed 
Or  hanged  ere   \<)u   come   hither. 

He  further  tells  us  that  the  town  had  "  three  houses 
standing  and  ten  down."  This  may  have  been  neigh- 
bourly spite  ;  it  is  clear  that  Lydford  was  formerly 
of  considerable  importance,  and  its  church  had  to  serve 
for  the  greater  part  of  Dartmoor,  the  parish  enclosing 
60,000  acres,  which  is  nearly  if  not  quite  the  largest 
parochial  extent  in  the  kingdom.  The  beautiful  gorge 
of  the  Lyd  was  once  notable  as  being  the  home  of 
semi-savages  called  the  Gubbinses,  of  N\liom  tradition 
says  that  they  had  habited  here  during  untold  cen- 
turies ;  they  may  actually  have  been  a  survival  of  some 
pre-Celtic  tribe  ;  in  fact  their  manners  and  morals  seem 
to  have  been  very  much  those  of  the  cave-men. 
Fuller  says  of  them  that  "  tlicy  live  in  cotts,  ratln-r 
holes  than  iiouscs,  hke  swine,  having  all  in  connnon, 
multiplied  without  marriage  into  many  hundreds." 
Possibly  they  originated  in  some  strange  reversion 
to  a  former    type,  to  which  nature  is  always    prone. 

M 
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All  our  civilization  cannot  hide  from  us  the  fact  that 
there  are  Gubbinses  among  us  to  this  clay  ;  and  Dart- 
moor had  some  actual  survivals,  even  within  the  past 
centur}' — persons  of  low  type,  living  in  mud  huts,  and 
preying  on  th(^  moormen  by  stealing  their  cattle. 
These  and  similar  traditions  are  closely  akin  to  the 
Doono-stories  of  Exmoor,  if  we  can  dissociate  our 
minds  from  Blackmore's  romancing.  But  Lydford  has 
something  more  than  memories  and  traditions  to  live 
upon  ;  it  has  a  ravine  that  is  one  of  the  fairest  spots 
on  the  borders  of  the  moorland — and  the  chief  moorland 
beauty  is  on  its  fringe,  the  centre  being  for  the  most 
part  grandly  desolate.  Here  at  L3'dford  is  a  charm 
that  draws  many  visitors,  and  the  place  is  becoming 
residential.  The  gorge  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
from  the  bridge  ;  it  is  narrow  and  tortuous  and  must 
be  explored  from  below,  the  water  cascading  over  crags 
between  richly  wooded  banks. 

Other  lovely  rivers,  and  some  fine  tors,  are  within 
near  distance,  including  the  fine  Cleave  of  the  Tavy, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  West  Ockment  as  it  flows 
between  Yes  Tor  and  the  great  plateau  of  Amicombe 
Hill.  Cranmere  Pool  with  its  surrounding  bogs, 
mother  of  many  rivers,  is  in  this  western  district  of 
the  moorland,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  very  similar 
to  that  of  Dosmare  on  the  Bodmin  Moors  ;  but  Cran- 
mere is  a  dismal  spot — the  birthplace  of  rivers  seldom 
reveals  their  future  charm.  It  lies  about  1,800  feet 
above  sea-level,  no  mean  heiglit  at  which  to  find  a 
sheet  of  water  ;  but  at  best  it  is  only  a  pond  among 
morasses,  and  in  dry  seasons  it  becomes  a  mere  puddle. 
Old  legends  that  asserted  it  fo  l)c  fathomless  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn  by  some  hot  summers  that  have 
actually  made  it  disa])].>ear  entirely  ;     which  wc  can 
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interpret  if  we  choose  by  believing  that  the  doomed 
spirit  sentenced  to  drain  it  with  a  leaky  shell  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  his  task.  But  the  bogs  are  here 
always,  and  Cranmere  itself  can  usually  support  its 
reputation  by  presenting  a  pool-like  appearance,  or  at 
times  by  severely  discomforting  strangers  among  its 
mires.  It  can  at  least  claim  to  be  typical  Dartmoor, 
but  by  no  means  Dartmoor  at  its  fairest. 

For  much  that  is  most  beautiful  among  these  borders 
Lydford  is  undoubtedly  a  good  centre,  though  Tavis- 
tock has  some  further  advantages.  But  Tavistock 
seems  to  belong  more  especially  to  the  Plymouth 
district,  and  is  not  really  on  the  moor.  The  true 
capital  of  the  northern  moorland  is  Okehampton,  the 


OKEHAMI'TON. 


Ochoiicnloiic  of  Domesday,  so  named  from  its  river 
Ockment,  one  of  the  Cranmere  streams.  There  are 
traces  of  Celt,  Saxon  and  Norman,  but  the  castle 
whose  ruins  survive,  a  picturesque  fragment  sur- 
rounded with  woodland,  is  not  that  built  by  Baldwin  de 
Rodvcrs,  to  whom  the  manor  came  after  the  Conquest. 
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Having  been  long  used  as  a  spot  for  artillery  training, 
Okehampton  is  not  altogether  a  delightful  residence, 
in  spite  of  its  convenience  and  accessibility  ;  Stickle- 
path,  at  the  foot  of  Cosdon  or  Cawsand,  is  a  place  of 
greater  charm,  besides  having  a  holy-well  and  two 
incised  stones.  The  village  is  in  the  parish  of  Sampford 
Courtenay,  which  saw  the  birth  of  the  considerable 
rising  against  the  reformed  religion,  generally  known 
as  the  Western  Rebellion.  The  rising  spread  fast,  and 
had  great  support  from  Cornwall  ;  but  the  tide  of 
revolt  from  Rome  could  not  be  set  back  by  local 
dissentients  however  zealous,  and  in  attaining  the  grand 
boon  of  spiritual  liberty  something  had  to  be  sacrificed, 
some  old  loyalties  and  attachments  had  to  be  thwarted. 
Very  near  Sticklepath  is  South  Zeal,  in  an  utterly 
peaceful  seclusion,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  primitive  as 
formerly,  some  of  its  quaint  houses  having  been  re- 
moved ;  however,  there  is  still  the  fifteenth-century 
"  Oxenham  Arms,"  an  inn  that  was  once  a  manor-house, 
and  there  is  another  old  homestead  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Oxenhams — a  family  dignified  by  possessing 
its  own  special  banshee,  which  took  the  form  of  a  white 
bird.  This  form  of  superstition  has  shown  a  remark- 
able vitality  ;  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  fill  a  book 
with  stories  of  families  who  have  claimed  some  such 
attendant  spirit,  whose  manifestations  are  generally 
associated  with  death  or  misfortune.  A  really  curious 
thing  happened  in  connexion  with  the  Oxenham 
story.  In  1873,  when  a  member  of  the  family  lay 
dying  in  London,  a  large  white  bird  perched  on  a  thorn 
tree  outside  his  window,  and  could  not  at  first  be 
driven   away. 

There  are  further  memorials  of  the  Oxenhams  in 
South   Tawton    riunxh,    and     this    whole     district    is 
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specially  rich  in  old  manorial  associations,  such  as  the 
house  at  North  Wyke  with  its  gate-house  and  chapel, 
and  the  still  more  attractive  little  Tudor  house  of 
West  Wyke,  which  belonged  to  the  Battishills.  There 
is  also  the  manor-house  of  Wanson,  at  Throwleigh, 
now  a  farm.  Here  and  at  Gidleigh  are  many  pounds  and 
hut-circles,  longstones  and  wayside  crosses.  The  once 
famous  Holy  Street  Mill  has  gone,  but  there  is  still  the 
picturesque  Leigh  bridge,  and  the  lovely  Teign  making 
its  way  through  the  boulders  of  its  river-bed,  amidst 
luxuriant  trees  and  ferns  and  undergrowth — a  true 
Dartmoor  stream,  destined  to  give  its  name  to  many 
pleasant  villages  and  to  a  delightful  watering-place  at 
its  estuary.  To  follow  the  Teign  from  its  source  to 
the  sea  would  be  a  pilgrimage  of  beauty,  deserving  to 
be  celebrated  as  Wordsworth  celebrated  the  Duddon  ; 
but  the  great  poets  have  not  come  to  Dartmoor,  or  if 
they  have,  have  gone  away  voiceless.  It  does  not 
matter,  since  we  have  the  reality.  One  spot  to  which 
Teign  will  take  us,  though  it  stands  high  above  the 
river  valley,  is  Chagford,  once  lonely  and  remote  but 
now  accessible  and  quietly  popular.  It  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  centres  for  those  who  love  the  moorland, 
though  it  is  not  really  on  the  moor.  It  is  surrounded 
with  antiquities  and  natural  beauties.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  natives  of  neighbouring  places  thought 
they  could  sufficiently  express  their  opinion  of  it 
by  exclaiming  "  Chaggy-vord,  Good  Lord  !  "  which 
might  be  rendered  immensely  significant  by  the  tone 
in  which  the  words  were  uttered  ;  but  the  exclamation 
to-day  is  more  likely  to  be  one  of  delight.  It  was  the 
winter  aspect  of  the  spot  that  excited  more  or  less 
friendly  derision.  Chagford,  howeve,  rhas  lived  down 
anything  like  an  ill  name  that  it  may  have  possessed  ; 
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it  is  even  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  fashion.     There 
is  a  pubhc  park,  and  for  long  years  the  town  has  been 
lighted    by  electricity ;    both    being  conditions  that 
are  hardly  favourable  to  the  nourishing  of  old  super- 
stition, legends  and  pixy-lore.     There  is  not  much  to 
tell  of  its  history,  except  that  it  was  formerly  a  Stannary 
town,   and  that  on  a  "  tin-court  dale  "   in   1618  its 
market-house  fell  in,  killing  ten  persons.     One  other 
incident  claims  record,  of  which  Clarendon  spoke  as 
giving  distinction  to  "  a  place  which  could  never  other- 
wise have  had  a  mention  in   the  world."     There  was 
a  sharp  skirmish  here  during  tlie  Civil  War,  and  the 
young  Cornishman  Sidney  Godolphin  was  killed  in  the 
porch   of   the   old  Three  Crowns  Inn  ;     Chagford    at 
the  time  being  held  by  the  Roundheads.     It  was  the 
loss    of   four   gallant    Cornish    gentlemen,     Grenville, 
Godolphin,   Slanning,  Trevanion,  known  as  the  "  four 
wheels  of    Charles's    Wain,"    that  largely  led  to  the 
downfall   of  royahst   hopes   in   the  West.     But   it   is 
dangerous  to  prophesy  as  Clarendon  did  ;    Chagford  is 
now  familiar  to  many  who  probably  never  heard  the 
young   Cavalier's   name.     The    present    church    dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  contains  an  excellent 
monument  of  Sir  John  Whiddon,  of  a  century  later. 
The   seat   of   the   Whiddons    (or   Whyddons)    was   at 
Whiddon  Park,  beautifully  situated  in  the  Teign  valley 
about  two  miles  distant,  not  far  from  the  lovely  Fingle 
Bridge,  with  its  fine  wooded  hills,  its  masses  of  grey 
and  stained  granite,  its  river  tumbling  through  banks 
of  grass  and  heather ;  this  is  one  of  the  fairest  spots  in 
a  district  where  so  much  is  fair  and  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  describe.     It   was  not  always  peaceful  as 
now  ;    prehistoric  camps  crown  the  heights — Preston- 
bury,    Cranbrook,    Wooston ;     and    the    great    stone- 
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avenues  of  Caistcr  and  Ft-rnworthy  arc  not  far  off, 
deepening  onr  sense  of  piesenl  l)eaiity  l:)y  liu'  under- 
lying mystery.  Tlie  name  of  Pernworthy,  though  it 
may  have  had  another  origin,  reminds  us  that  this 
neighbovndiood  was  once  rich  witli  the  rarest  varieties 
of  fern,  of  which  some  osmundas  still  survive  ;  but 
the  ordinary  tourist  has  scrupled  as  little  to  tear  up 
rare  specimens  of  plant-life  as  the  "  man  with  a  gun 
has  scrupled  to  destroy  the  rarest  bird-life. 

Not  far  from  Fingle  Bridge  is  Drewsteignton,  which, 
it  seems,  is  not  really  the  "  druids'  town  on  the  Teign," 
but  derives  its  name  from  a  former  manor-lord,  Drewe 
or  Drogo.  Here  is  the  famous  Spinster  Rock,  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  cromlech  but  more  strictly  a  dolmen  ; 
cromlech  rightly  means  a  monolith  such  as  those  of  the 
great  stone  circles  and  avenues,  while  dolmen  signifies  a 
slab  or  "  shelf -stone,"  suppcnied  by  three  or  more 
upright  stones,  and  thus  forming  a  chamber,  usually 
if  not  always  sepulchral,  and  often  embedded  in  a 
tumulus  or  cairn.  This  is  the  most  perfect  but  not  the 
only  specimen  in  Dcn'on  ;  others  can  be  traced  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  and  even  this  at  Drewsteignton 
fell  about  sixty  years  since,  and  was  carefully  replaced. 
Near  is  Bradmere  Pool,  the  pit  of  an  old  mining 
excavation,  around  which  some  superstitious  fancies 
gathered  in  tlu>  past.  But  we  must  go  to  the  guide- 
books for  such  tilings  now  ;  even  the  older  people  are 
forgetting  their  old  Dartmoor  traditions,  and,  in  the 
most  romantic  ]:)laces,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
inhabitants  remain  romantic.  Most  Devon  lore,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  now  a  matter  of  books  only,  and 
the  same  is  almost  as  true  of  Cornwall.  Modern 
education  has  not  dealt  tenderlv  with  the  legendary 
or  the  picturesque  ;    even  the  historic  and  personal 
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traditions  of  their  counties  are  too  little  taught  to  our 
children  of  the  present.  Something  has  ])een  done, 
lio\ve\-er  by  the  admirable  school-histories  of  some 
districts  and  towns  that  h-AW  of  late  years  been 
published  :  and  certainly  this  is  a  branch  of  culture 
that  should  most  earnestly  be  encouraged.  Local 
patriotism  should  always  be  fostered,  though  never 
at  the  expense  of  larger  patriotic  and  humanitarian 
views.  It  may  be  said  that  local  partialities  have 
never  needed  encouragement  in  the  \\>st,  which  is 
true  enough  ;  what  is  needed  is  an  escape  from  the 
clannish  and  the  parochial.  But  a  proper  knowledge 
of  local  histor}'  may  become  one  of  the  avenues  of 
escape  from  such  narrowness  ;  it  is  the  prejudice  of 
ignorance  that  is  to  be  dreaded,  not  a  suitable  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  neighbourhood,  its  events,  its 
remembrances,  its  worthies.  These  things  fitly  taught 
should  broaden  instead  of  narrowing. 

At  Moretonhampstead  we  reach  another  moor- 
border  town,  whose  name  indicates  that  it  was  a 
Saxon  settlement  and  a  moor-town.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Domesda}-,  and  was  somewhat  early  favoured  with 
market  and  fair  rights  ;  but  its  whitewashed  houses 
have  very  little  to  tell  us.  The  chief  attraction  is  its 
high  bracing  air  and  its  situation  in  a  region  of  beauty. 
The  town  flourished  on  its  woollen  trade,  and  local 
benevolence  showed  itself,  as  so  often,  in  the  founding 
of  almshouses,  the  older  and  more  picturesque  of  which 
date  from  1637.  Modern  benevolence,  in  doing  the 
same  good  work,  lias  usually  avoided  the  beauty.  A 
similar  escape  from  beauty  ^^•as  achieved  when  the 
loveh'  screen  was  taken  from  the  church  during  an 
unfortunate  restoration  ;  and  though  this  screen  was 
not  destroyed,  Moreton  knows  it  no  more.     Nor  does 
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it  any  longer  possess  its  famous  "  dancin.j.;'  ti'eo," 
which  held  long  been  a  mere  fragment  and  was  hnally 
wrecked  by  a  gale  in  1004.  This  tree  was  an  ehn  that 
had  sprouted  from  th(-  base  of  the  \'illage  cross,  and, 
growing  to  line  dimensions,  had  its  boughs  pollarded 
and  trained  to  bear  a  platform  on  which  dances  and 
festivities  were  held.     W'lien  l-'rench  officers,  prisoners 
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Almshouses  at  ■Moretonhampstead. 

of  war,  were  billeted  on  parole  at  Moreton,  they  some- 
times took  part  in  these  entertainments.  We  read  in 
an  old  diary,  of  the  year  1807,  that  "  this  night  the 
French  officers  assembled  on  the  Cross  Tree  with 
their  band  of  music.  The\-  performed  several  airs 
with  great  taste."  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a 
century  since  there  were  amenities  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners. 
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The  one  local  celebrity  of  whom  Moreton  can  boast 
is  George  Bidder,  son  of  a  stonemason,  who  was  taken 
about  the  country  to  exhibit  his  wonderful  capabilities 
as  the  "  calculating  boy,"  and  who  did  not  lose  his 
extraordinary  gift  of  mental  calculation  as  he  reached 
maturity,  or  even  in  old  age  ;  but  more  attractive 
than  his  almost  miraculous  powers  is  the  story  of  the 
three  ravens  of  Blakiston  and  the  mother  who  went 
to  Moreton  Fair.  She  had  left  her  baby  playing 
among  the  whortleberries  of  Brennan,  and  the  ominous 
cry  of  the  ravens  that  she  met  did  not  deter  or  turn 
her  back.  When  she  came  homeward  at  nightfall 
she  found  only  a  small  heap  of  picked  bones  lying  on 
the  moor-turf.  It  suggests  the  "  Twa  Corbies  "  and 
similar  old  ballads — there  is  a  great  kinship  in  all 
folk-lores  ;  and  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  turned  it  into 
verses  which  proves  that  it  was  from  such  as  he  that 
our  old  folk-songs  came.  He  did  it  so  well,  though 
with  his  usual  fault  of  haste,  that  one  wishes  he  had 
written  more  verse  of  this  kind-  -not  of  the  prosy  kind 
that  is  popular  with  reciters — instead  of  wallowing  in 
oceans  of  loosely  fashioned  fiction  and  careless  topo- 
graphy. Even  some  of  his  saint-lore  might  have  been 
spared  for  ballads  like  this. 

The  biibc  upon  Brennan,  so  cokl  and  bare, 

Down-a-down,  hey  and  hey  I 

The  mother  a-gadding  to  ^Moreton  fair. 

To  Moreton  fair. 
We'll  laugh  and  we'll  quaff  the  red  blood  free  ; 
'I'hcrc  is  plenty  for  all  of  us,  brothers  three. 

A  few  miles  from  Moreton  is  Manaton,  surrounded 
by  fine  tors  and  many  antiquities,  and  here  are  the 
lovely  Becky  or  Becka  Falls,  in  summer  a  trickle  of 
silvery  drops  among  massy  boulders,    with  banks  of 
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woodland  and  fern,  ]n\t  in  winter  a  very  different  dash 
of  water.  Manaton,  iiuien-y-diiii,  the  "  stony  hill,"  is 
rightly  named  ;  there  is  granite  everywhere.  Its 
church  was  cursed  by  an  extreme  Puritan  during  the 
Commonwealth  period  ;  it  is  probably  the  marks  of 
his  defacing  chisel  that  we  see  on  the  screen,  and  he 
committed  another  atrocity  in  destroying  the  cross 
that  had  stood  in  the  churchyard.  Possibly  in  perpetu- 
ation of  some  old  forgotten  superstition,  the  village 
folk  used  to  carry  their  dead  three  times  around  this 
cross  before  burying  them,  and  certainly  the  ceremony 
did  no  harm  to  anyone  ;  but  the  parson  protested 
that  it  was  sheer  paganism,  which  probably  it  was, 
and  as  they  refused  to  assist  in  its  removal,  he  hacked 
the  cross  down  himself  in  the  night-time.  In  this  same 
corner  of  the  moor  is  Bowerman's  Nose,  a  human- 
looking  mass  of  rock,  formed  by  nature,  not  man. 
Near  at  hand  is  Lustleigh,  a  charming  village  somewhat 
touched  by  popularity,  with  a  lovely  streamlet-gorge 
and  fine  cleave.  The  church  has  a  remarkably  good 
post-Reformation  screen,  and  some  older  monuments 
of  the  Prouze  family.  There  is  a  Romano-British 
incised  stone  in  the  porch. 

Three  or  four  miles  distant  are  the  Hey  and  Rippon 
Tors.  There  are  finer  heights  on  the  western  moorland, 
but  few  of  more  beautiful  surroundings  or  commanding 
such  glorious  views,  especially  at  sunset  when  the 
whole  moor  stretches  before  one,  a  mass  of  purple  and 
rich  colouring.  Near  the  foot  of  these  eminences 
nestles  the  truly  moorland  \-illage  of  Widdecombe, 
whose  fair  has  been  immortalized  by  one  of  Devon's 
most  widely-known  folk-songs  ;  but  Widdccombe's 
great  memor}^  is  less  of  "  Tom  Pearce's  old  mare  " 
than  of  the  supposed  visit  of  the  devil  during  a  thunder- 
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storm.     Eiistleigh  church  was  itself  much  damaged  by 
such  a  storm  about  a  century  since,    but    the  great 
visitation  that  long  lingered  in  local  remembrance  was 
this  of  1638,  when  Satan  came  in  person  to  superintend 
the  mischief  wrought  by  those  elements  that  are  his 
servants.     On  his  way  he  called  at  the  village  inn  for 
a  drink,  and  the  liquor  hissed  as  it  passed  down  his 
throat.     Darkness  and  thunderous  commotion  fell  on 
the  church,  so  that  the  terrified  congregation  imagined 
the  end  of  all  things  had  come.     The  disaster,  which 
was  clearly  a  moorland-storm  of  unparallelled  violence, 
caused  the  death  of  four  persons  and  did  injury  to  a 
large  number  more.     A  dismal  versified  narration  is 
preserved  on  the  tower-wall,  but  the  tale  is  better  told 
by    Prince,    and   also   pla^^s   its   part   in    Blackmore's 
Chfistoicdl.     Every   guide-book    makes    the  tradition 
familiar  ;    not  quite  so    familiar,   perhaps,  because   of 
less  interest  to  the  majority  of  visitors,  is  the  fact  that 
the  strong  and  gloomy  dramatist  John  Ford  was  born  at 
Ilsington,  in  the  Ford  manor-house  of  Bagtor.     The 
churches  of  Ilsington  and  Widdecombe  are  both  fine, 
but    Widdecombe's,    sometimes    called    the    cathedral 
of  the  moor,  is  the  finer,  with  a  noble  tower  restored 
since  its  satanic  visitation.     The  village  lies  beautifully 
in  a  hollow  ridged  with  tor  and  upland,  and  greatly 
needs  this  shelter.     Dwellers  to  the  south  used  to  say, 
when  it  snowed,  that  Widdecombe  folk  were  plucking 
their  geese  ;    but  the  geese  that  were  being  plucked 
were  the  huge  cloud- masses   that  gathered  and  broke 
on  these  wild  tors.     Seeing  so  fine  a  structure  in  this 
smah  lonely  hamlet,  we  may  well  imagine  that  popula- 
tion was  larger  at  some  distant  day,  when  the  moors 
were  being  successfully  worked  and  the  wealth  of  the 
tinners  came  in  part  to  beautify  the  church.     As  at 
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Moreton,  there  are  some  of  the  ahnshouses  in  which 
our  forefathers  contrived  to  render  charity  beautiful, 
but  these  at  Widdecombe  are  supposed  to  have  been 
original!}^  priests'  houses. 

At  Buckland-in-the-Moor  we  come  to  the  Dart,  the 
lovely  river  whose  name  has  attached  itself  to  the  whole 
vast  moorland,  whose  entire  course  is  a  pageant  of 
beauty  but  nowhere  more  beautiful  than  when  it  flows 
through  this  glorious  wooded  ravine.  On  one  side 
of  the  river  are  the  Buckland  Drives  and  woodlands, 
on  the  other  the  fine  Holne  Chase  ;  these  being  like 
a  wedge  of  luxuriant  vegetation  thrust  into  the  vast 
Dartmoor  undulations.  Not  only  are  the  banks  richly 
wooded  with  birch  and  oak  and  fir,  but  the  valley 
through  which  the  Dart  runs  is  shagged  with  ivied 
rocks  and  boulders,  around  which  the  mountain-ash 
scatters  her  red  berries  in  their  season,  wdiile  glorious 
masses  of  fern  cluster  beneath.  All  this  vale  of  the 
Dart  and  its  tributary  the  Webburn  is  of  surpassing 
loveliness  ;  yet  some  persons,  when  they  have  passed 
up  the  river  from  Dartmouth  to  Totnes,  imagine  they 
have  seen  it  satisfactorily  and  can  discuss  its  claims 
among  other  fair  Devon  streams.  In  reality  they  ha\c 
seen  it  only  as  a  staid  sober  river,  not  in  its  spirit  and 
joyousness  as  a  leaping  moorland  stream.  They  have 
not  seen  its  most  secret  fascination  or  heard  its  "  call." 
Even  at  Holne  it  has  lost  something  of  its  wildness, 
l)ut  not  its  witchery  ;  and  here,  fitting  birthplace  for 
poet  and  romancer,  was  born  Charles  Kingsley,  rather 
more  than  a  century  since,  in  his  father's  vicarage  by 
the  river.side.  He  .soon  left,  being  taken  by  his  parents 
to  their  new  home  amid  the  fen-lands,  and  if  a  man's 
genius  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  landscape,  surely 
the  whole  of  Kingsley's  accomphshment  lies  before  us 
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when  we  think  of  these  two  contrasted  districts,  of 
Devon,  south  and  north,  and  of  the  great  land  of  marsh 
and  low  waterway  and  broad  horizons. 

A  mile  or  so  below  Holne  Chase  the  Dart  flows  beside 
a  new  rising  building,  once  a  ruin,  whose  appearance 
and  significance  might  have  disconcerted  Kingsley  in 
his  lifetime.  The  ruin  itself  he  would  have  loved  and 
dealt  tenderly  with,  but  in  a  double  sense  he  would 
have  agreed  with  Scott,  that  a  ruin  should  be  preserved 
but  not  restored.  There  was  a  religious  house  at  Buck- 
fast  before  the  Conquest,  possibly  even  in  Celtic  times, 
standing  in  a  situation  as  lovely  as  that  of  any  of  the 
great  Yorkshire  abbeys.  Whatever  it  was  in  its  origin, 
it  was  refounded  as  a  Cistercian  establishment  in  1137 
by  one  of  the  de  Pomeroys.  Here  on  the  border  of 
the  moor  were  rich  sheep  pastures,  and  the  wool 
brought  prosperity  to  the  Buckfast  mionks,  who  were 
zealous  farmers  and  traders.  We  can  still  note  the 
deeper  green  of  the  Abbot's  Way  as  it  crosses  the 
moorland  to  the  great  abbey  at  Tavistock,  its  course 
marked  by  wayside  crosses  of  which  some  yet  remain. 
Along  this  the  pack-horses  would  labour,  in  days  when 
it  was  still  .something  of  an  adventure  to  pass  over  that 
region  of  tors  and  morasses.  There  is  not  much  to  tell 
of  Buckfast,  except  that  the  house  flourished  con- 
siderably and  was  wealthy  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion, when  the  last  abbot  bowed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  received  a  pension  for  his  pliancy.  But  the  times 
liavc  changed  once  more,  and  a  new  abbey  has  been 
born  from  tlie  ruins  of  the  old.  In  1882  a  party  of 
Benedictines  from  Bingundy  purchased  its  site,  traced 
out  the  foundations  of  the  earlier  church,  and  began 
to  It -erect  it  in  the  same  Transition-Norman  style. 
In  1 90 J  the  lirst  abbot  was  installed.     The  scheme  is 
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not  yet  completed  ;  but  the  six  chapels  east  of  the 
high  altar  are  finished,  witli  two  transept  chapels, 
aisles,  chancel,  triforiimi  ;  the  work  being  done  by 
the  lay-brothers  under  direction  of  an  architect.  With 
little  change  of  rule,  for  the  Cistercians  were  themselves 
a  branch  of  Benedictines,  the  resurrection  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  ;  and  that  has  been  done  for  Buckfast 
which  some  would  like  to  see  at  Tintern  and  Rievaux 
and  Glastonbury — on  which  matter  perhaps  it  is  well 
that  no  more  should  here  be  said,  for  it  touches  the 
faiths  of  men  and  the  deeps  of  controversy. 

Buckfastleigh  is  a  place  of  contrasts  ;  it  is  monastic 
and  industrial,  and  whatever  we  may  think  as  to 
ultimate  utility  the  monasticism  is  more  picturesque 
than  the  industrialism,  though  in  this  place  scarcely 
more  ancient.  There  is  even  a  thought  of  romance  in 
the  making  of  Devon  serge  from  the  wool  of  Dartmoor 
sheep,  but  a  town  is  seldom  beautified  b}^  its  factories. 
Here  there  is  some  compensation,  for  Buckfastleigh  is 
well  placed,  and  there  is  a  great  view  from  its  church- 
yard, reached  by  a  stairway  of  alxjut  two  hundred 
steps.  The  spire,  added  to  an  Early  Enghsh  tower, 
is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  heavy  stone  and  grated  roofing  placed  over  the  tomb 
of  one  of  the  Cabells,  who  formerly  held  Brooke  manor- 
house,  and  to  remember  that  this  Richard  Cabell  was 
of  such  evil  reputation  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  take  special  precautions  against  the  possibility  of 
his  ghost's  "  walking."  But  we  ha\e  not  to  go  far  to 
meet  a  more  pleasant  memory,  for  near  here  is  Dean 
Prior,  so  nanud  because  it  1)t'longed  to  Plympton 
Priory,  and  ever  memorable  as  the  home  of  Robert 
Herrick,  a  lyrist  quite  unequalled  in  his  own  line. 
In  1629,  the  previous  vicar  having  been  promoted  to 
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the    bishopric    of   CarUsle,    Charles    I    presented     the 
Uving  of  Uean  to  Herrick,  and  here,  with  a  break  of 
fourteen  years  when  he  was  ejected  during  the  Common- 
wealth, he  lived  till  his  deatli  in  iby4.     He  professed 
great  joy  at  his  ejectment,   asserting  that  he  would 
never  return  to  Dean  till  "  rocks  turn  to  rivers,  rivers 
turn  to  men  "  ;    yet  when  the  living  was  given  to  him 
again  at  the  Restoration  he  seems  to  have    returned 
without  a  murmur,  and  a  study  of  his  poetry  proves 
that  he  had  a  greater  love  for  his  home  in  "  loathed 
Devonshire  "'  than  he  chose  to  admit.     In  no  sense  a 
mystic,  and  not  a  man  of  deep  spirituality,  it  yet  ap- 
pears that  he  filled  the  office  of  country  parson  more 
than    tolerably,     sharing    the    quaint    customs     and 
festivities  of  his  people  with  zest,  as  he  doubtless  also 
shared  their  sorrows.     Though  not  a  Devonian,  there 
is  much   true   Devonshire  atmosphere  in  his  poems  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  Devonshire  of  great  tors  and  moor- 
lands,  of  exquisite  riverside   and  woodland,   that   he 
celebrates  ;    the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  people,  the 
characteristics  and  superstitions  of  village  life,  are  his 
theme  when  he  is  not  singing  of  imaginary  loves  or 
writing  with  an  eye  to  his   London  public.     Though 
amorous  at  times  beyond  what  was  decorous,  at  least 
for  a  clergyman,  we  have  yet  reason  to  imagine  that  in 
this  matter  lie  resembled  a  modern  writer,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  "  some  men  kiss  and  never  tell  ; 
he  tells  and  never  kisses."     He  wrote  exquisite  love- 
songs  and  beautiful  epithalamia  ;    he  wrote  of  what 
he  would  sa}-  on  parting  from  his  ^^■ife  if  he  had  one  ; 
yet   he  never    married,    and  he  expressed  himself  as 
touchiiigly  (jt  his  old   liou^cketpcr,   Prudence  Bald\\in, 
as  of  any  Julia,  real  or  imaginary.      He  was  buried  in 
Dean   Prior  churchyard,  or  possibly  below  the  altar. 
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Somj  of  his  poems  are  addressed  to  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  whom  he  was  clearly  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy,  but  we  see  no  trace  of  the  snob,  no 
worship  of  gold  and  titles,  no  obsequious  flatteries  ; 
and  though  a  little  warm  at  times,  he  is  fresh  and 
wholesome,  dainty,  never  prurient,  always  delightfully 
musical.  In  this  same  church  is  a  monument  to  Sir 
Edward  Giles,  of  Dean  Court,  with  an  epitaph  by 
Herrick.  Giles  had  fought  for  Elizabeth  in  the  Low 
Countries,  had  repeatedly  sat  as  member  for  Totnes, 
and  was  one  of  the  loyal  remonstrants  against  the 
imposition  of  ship-money.  There  is  a  brass  to 
Herrick  himself. 

Dean  Prior  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  moors, 
but  Ashburton  was  of  old  a  Stannary  town  and  has 
many  noteworthy  memories  besides  those  connected 
with  tin-mining.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Ashburn,  now  named  the  Yeo,  and  was  held  by  the 
bishops  of  Exeter  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest, 
being  specially  favoured  by  the  energetic  Stapledon, 
who  founded  its  grammar-school  in  1314.  Being 
originally  a  chantry-school,  the  present  schoolhouse  was 
formerly  the  old  guild-chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
guild-emblems  have  become  the  borough  arms.  Not 
man}'  schools  can  boast  such  earl}'  foundation  :  and 
Ashburton  has  had  some  notable  scholars,  including 
Solicitor-General  Dunning,  and  the  gifted  but  not  quite 
agreeable  William  Giftoid,  who  edited  the  "  (Quarterly  " 
at  a  period  wlitn  its  ])ages  were  embittered  and  narrow  . 
(iifford  had  been  soincd  1)\'  a  \(>uth  of  extreme  haid- 
ship  and  i)o\'ert\.  He  did  soni<'  ur^eful  literaiy  work, 
but  is  not  lemenihered  with  pleasure.  The  church  is 
fme,  with  an  excellent  tower,  but  has  lost  its  former 
magniticent    screen ;     when    its    woodwork    was    still 
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intact  the  interior  must  have  been  very  beautiful,  but 
Ashburton,  and  not  the  church  only,  has  been  much 
despoiled.  Still,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  beauty  and 
quaintness  to  hv.  discovered  in  the  town  ;  some  of  its 
inns  and  old  houses  still  have  treasures.  There  is  much 
also  to  be  seen  southward  of  Dean,  at  Ugborough  and 
Cornwood  and  South  Brent  ;  the  Avon  which  flows 
through  Brent  to  Bigbury  is  a  very  lovely  river.  At 
Harford  on  the  Erme  we  think  of  Prideaux,  a  local  lad 
who  aspired  to  become  parish-clerk  of  Ugborough  but 
was  rejected  in  favour  of  another  candidate.  Being 
taken  up  b}^  the  Towels,  he  went  to  Oxford  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  ;  so  that  later  he  had  occasion  to  say, 
"  If  1  had  been  chosen  clerk  of  Ugborough,  1  had  never 
been  Bishop  of  Worcester."  He  was  so  whole-hearted 
a  royalist  that  he  excommunicated  all  who  took  arms 
against  the  king.  This  valley  of  the  Erme  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  rich  in  prehistoric  remains, 
such  as  the  great  row  of  standing-stones  on  Stall  Moor, 
and  another  far  longer  which  crosses  the  river  at  Erme 
Pound.  But  the  greater  number  of  visitors  to  the 
district,  a  popular  excursion  from  Plymouth,  come  to 
see  the  beautiful  ferny  ravine  of  Hawns  and  Dendles, 
in  the  vale  of  the  Yealm. 

Many  old  manor-houses  are  scattered  about  this 
southern  border,  such  as  Blachford  House,  Wisdom, 
Slade,  Fardel  of  the  Raleighs,  vStead  of  the  Drakes. 
At  Shaugli  I^rior  there  is  a  good  churcli,  together  with 
much  charm  of  scenerv  ;  the  Meavy  and  the  Plvm 
meet  at  Shaugli  Bridge,  above  which  rises  llu^  ivy- 
mantled  Dewerstone,  heloN-ed  of  (^iningtoii,  \vli()S(> 
lonib  is  in  the  churcli.  lie  was  a  man  of  line  s])irit 
and  tolerable  gift  ;  but  liis  name  sounds  small  and 
parochial  after  that  of  Herrick.     The  tradition  of  a 
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Dartmoor  phantom-huntsman  attaches  to  Dewerstonc, 
but  he  and  his  "  wish-hounds  "  are  seldom  heard  in 
these  days — not  that  our  creduhty  is  less  but  it  has 
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Sheepstor. 

changed  its  fashion.  Very  beautiful  is  the  Meavy,  as 
are  all  tliese  streams  ;  and  such  villages  as  Meavy  and 
Bickleigh  are  pleasant  places  to  linger  in.  But  they 
are  a  little  tourist-ridden. 
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A  little  beyond  Meavy  Bridge  stands  Merchant's 
Cross,  the  tallest  of  the  moorland  crosses  ;  and  beyond 
this  again  rises  the  striking  Sheepstor  with  its  village 
nestling  below  it.  The  beauty  and  seclusion  of  this 
village  were  perhaps  more  entirely  delightful  in  days 
before  the  great  Burrator  reservoir  was  constructed. 
It  was  from  here  or  hard  by  that  Drake  brought  his 
old-time  leat,  that  Plymouth's  need  of  water  might  be 
supplied ;  but  the  town,  with  its  sister-towns  now 
incorporated,  has  become  much  more  thirsty  since  his 
marvellous  work,  and  the  previous  supplies  were 
never  safe  from  snow-block  in  winter  or  drought  in 
summer  ;  a  site  was  therefore  chosen  between  Sheeps- 
tor and  Yennadon-down,  where  a  hollow  favoured  the 
design,  and  a  lake  covering  116  acres  now  provides  the 
water-supply  of  the  "  Three  Towns."  A  huge  dam 
holds  the  water  in.  Burrator  itself  was  the  residence 
of  Rajah  Brooke  ;  and  very  near  was  the  old  home 
of  the  Elfords,  whose  name,  corrupted,  survives  in 
Yelverton,  which,  together  with  Dousland,  has  become 
very  much  like  a  residential  offshoot  of  Plymouth, 
although  so  far  separated  from  it.  Story  tells  how  one 
of  the  Elfords  during  the  Civil  War  had  to  take  refuge 
in  a  cave  on  Sheepstor,  lying  concealed  here  while  his 
home  was  being  vigorously  searched  by  Cromwellian 
troopers  ;  but  the  neighbouring  folk,  loving  him, 
kept  his  secret  and  provided  for  his  needs.  One 
thinks  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  similar  sheltering 
during  a  like  peril,  as  told  in  Scott's  Waverley. 
This  tor  was  a  pixy-haunted  place,  so  that  the  fugitive 
may  not  have  been  entirely  lonely.  It  is  said  that  he 
passed  many  hours  in  painting  the  sides  of  his  cave. 
The  spot  is  still  difficult  to  find  ;  "  one  might  pass  and 
repass  the  crevice  which  forms  its  opening,"  says  Mr. 
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Crossing,  "  without  ever  dreaming  that  such  a  place 
existed  there,  so  narrow  does  the  entrance  look." 
The  church  at  Sheepstor  is  another  that  has  suffered 
from  the  destruction  of  a  fine  screen.  This  spot  is  true 
moorland,  rugged  with  granite-clatters  and  strewn 
with  immemorial  remains  ;  but  it  has  become  fairly 
familiar  by  reason  of  the  railway  that  brings  visitors 
near. 

It  was  something  of  an  engineering  feat  to  take  the 
rail  to  Princetown  from  Yelverton,  but  by  covering 
ten  miles  in  making  a  six-mile  journey  the  steep 
gradients  were  mastered.  This  is  the  only  railway-line 
that  enters  the  authentic  moorland,  with  the  exception 
of  some  light  lines  for  convejdng  minerals.  The  rail 
has  to  mount  close  on  a  thousand  feet,  and  its  contor- 
tions in  doing  so  give  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
extensive  views,  and  a  near  intimacy  with  parts  of  the 
moor  not  likely  otherwise  to  be  visited.  Vixen  Tor, 
Staple  Tor,  the  Merivale  stones,  Brentor,  and  the 
Hessary  tors  are  brought  well  within  sight,  together 
with  wide  stretches  of  the  granite-strewn  upland,  solemn 
and  solitary  ;  while  westward  the  eye  gazes  beyond 
the  Tamar.  It  is  the  convict-station  rather  than  the 
grandeur  of  lonely  moorland  that  attracts  the  general 
visitor,  though  there  is  little  means  of  satisfjdng  a 
somewhat  morbid  curiosity  ;  we  do  not  usually  make 
an  entertainment-show  of  our  convicts  in  England, 
and  the  grim  walls  of  the  prison  are  not  in  themselves 
beautiful.  The  town  itself  is  small,  uninteresting, 
with  a  population  far  outnumbered  by  those  who  are 
enduring  confinement  ;  and  remembering  this  fact,  a 
lady-writer  about  Princetown  once  thought  fit  to 
reflect  on  the  triumph  of  "  moral  force  "  thus  exhibited. 
But  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  moral  force  would 
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fare  badl}'  were  it  not  for  walls,  bars,  and  fire-arms. 
The  tale  of  the  prison  has  often  been  told.  It  was 
begun  in  1806  to  receive  French  captives,  and  its  motto 
Parcere  suhjectis  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  much 
with  the  rigours  of  treatment  ;  the  century  that  has 
passed  has  certainly  taught  us  something  of  a  more 
genial  attitude  towards  our  war-prisoners.  Yet  con- 
sidering the  times  and  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  unfortunates 
were  brutally  treated.  There  were  many  Americans 
among  them,  confined  for  refusing  to  fight  against 
their  country ;  and  during  this  severe  species  of 
internment  they  assisted  their  French  fellow-sufferers 
in  building  the  church,  which  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to 
J^ydford.  Frenchmen  also  built  the  "  Plume  of 
Feathers." 

Many  things  have  happened  at  Princetown  since 
that  date,  including  the  effects  of  a  stupendous  world- 
war  ;  but  the  story  cannot  be  told  here.  Bitterly 
exposed  as  it  is  during  winter,  the  spot,  given  ordinary 
comforts,  may  none  the  less  be  regarded  as  a  magnifi- 
cent sanatorium  ;  and  many  a  consumptive  patient 
following  the  open-air  cure  has  voluntarily  endured 
hardships  as  great  as  those  of  the  Dartmoor  convicts. 
In  any  case  the  spot  is  an  excellent  centre  from  which 
to  explore  the  moorland  ;  but  Two  Bridges,  a  little 
beyond,  is  better  still,  standing  on  the  old  road  that  ran 
across  Dartmoor  from  Moreton.  In  these  days  of 
motoring  Two  Bridges  is  no  longer  solitary  ;  but  there 
may  be  considerable  traffic  along  a  good  highway 
with  a  popular  half-way  inn,  and  yet  great  solitudes 
may  lie  within  easy  reach.  It  is  so  here.  Just  around 
Two  Bridges  the  grassy  undulations  are  gentle  and 
undistinguished,  though  we  are  always  at  a  consider- 
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able  height  on  tliis  central  region  of  the  moor  ;  and  of 
necessity  the  great  tors  look  less  in  altitude  than 
they  really  are,  because  seen  from  this  high-lying 
plateau.  It  is  tlie  Dart  itself  that  passes  beneath  the 
bridge  here,  and  a  very  few  steps  will  take  us  into  a 
leafy  twilight  by  the  craggy  bed  of  the  lovely  moor- 
stream,  exquisite  with  young  growth  in  the  spring- 
time, rich-coloured  as  a  cathedral  aisle  in  autumn,  with 
ling  and  golden  gorse  and  flaming  bracken.  The  primi- 
tive untamed  moor  is  around,  \\ith  its  mires  and  bogs 
and  desert  stony  places,  its  standing-stones  and  lonely 
crosses.  Not  far  distant  is  W'istman's  \\'ood,  once 
imagined  to  be  a  survival  of  early  Dartmoor  forest  ; 
but  we  know  now  that  Dartmoor  was  never  thicklv 
wooded,  never  a  "  forest  "  in  our  modern  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  is  simply  a  patch  of  dwarfed  and  decaying 
oaks,  so  low  that  a  man  may  often  touch  their  tops  with 
his  hand,  but  so  twisted  and  tangled  with  wild  under- 
growth and  large  boulders  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  force  a  passage.  There  are  clapper-bridges  in  the 
near  distance  also,  one  across  the  Ockery,  one  below 
Believer  Tor,  another  more  famous  at  Post  Bridge. 
Everywhere  there  is  mystery  and  tradition,  myth  and 
legend — the  myths  passing  because  the  people  no 
longer  believe  them,  but  the  m3^stery  enduring  because 
no  man  has  yet  read  the  secrets  of  the  moor. 

One  branch  of  the  road  that  forks  at  Two  Bridges 
leads  to  Tavistock,  the  other  to  Buckland  !Monachorum, 
not  to  be  confused  with  Buckland-on-the-Moor.  There 
were  abbeys  both  at  Tavistock  and  Buckland,  the 
latter  founded  about  the  year  1278  b}^  the  widow  of 
Baldwin  de  Redvers.  At  the  Dissolution  it  passed  to 
the  Grenvilles,  and  the  monastic  buildings  were  partially 
converted  into  a  manor-house,  later  held  by  Francis 
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Drake.  But  Tavistock  has  a  closer  connexion  with 
Devon's  great  hero,  who  was  born  in  its  parish,  as 
visitors  are  reminded  by  Boehm's  fine  statue  ;  and 
the  monastic  importance  of  Tavistock  was  also  far  more 
than  that  of  Buckland .  Incised  Romano-British  stom  s 
prove    an    early   civilized   occupation,    and    the    Irish 
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lettering  on  one  of  these  lias  caused  some  perplexity  ; 
but  we  know  that  Irish  saints  and  missioners  came  to 
these  parts,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  one  of  these 
should  have  added  an  Ogham  word  to  the  customary 
Latin  inscription.  The  abbey,  however,  which  became 
the  richest  religious  house  in  Devon,  was  of  Saxon 
foundation,  being  due  to  Ordgar  Earl  of  Devon  and 
his  son  Ordulf.  The  Saxi  n  Chrcniclc  tells  us  that  the 
abbey  was  destroyed  by  Danes  who  sailed  up  the 
Tamar  in  997  ;  but  the  story  of  Elfrida,  Ordgar's 
daughter,  is  more  hkely  to  be  rememben  d  by  those 
\\ho    care   for  romance.     Having  heard  of  her  great 
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beauty,  the  king  sent  a  deputy,  Ethelwold,  to  form 
an  opinion — a  dangerous  thing  to  do  in  matters  cti 
love  ;  and  Ethelwold  was  so  stricken  by  the  girl's 
loveliness  that  he  depreciated  her  to  the  king,  and 
married  her  himself.  But  a  persistent  rumour  of  her 
charms  rendered  Edgar  suspicious,  and  he  came  to 
Tavistock,  under  the  pretext  of  hunting  on  his  royal 
forest  of  Dartmoor.  In  vain  Ethelwold  besought  his 
wife  to  disfigure  or  besmirch  her  features  ;  greater 
love  might  have  done  this,  but  the  woman  did  not  seek 
to  appear  other  than  she  was  \\hen  the  king  came,  and 
the  king  saw  that  he  had  been  tricked.  Next  da}^  it 
was  contrived  that  Ethelwold  should  be  killed  during 
the  lumting,  and  Elfrida  became  queen  of  England, 
She  stained  her  soul  with  another  crime  M'hen  she 
murdered  her  stepson  at  the  gateway  of  Corfe  Castle. 

There  is  much  that  might  be  told  of  Tavistock, 
including  the  story  of  that  daughter  of  Eitz  of  Fitzford 
who  became  Lady  Howard  by  one  of  her  four  marriages, 
and  who  traditionally  remained  so  ever  since,  though 
her  last  husband  was  the  scoundrel  Richard  Grenville 
who  cast  discredit  on  a  noble  name.  It  ^^'as  she  whose 
ghost  used  to  drive  nightly  to  Okehampton,  in  a  coach 
made  from  the  bones  of  her  four  husbands  ;  but  these 
things  are  not  seen  nowadays — it  is  more  fashionable 
to  go  to  spiritualistic  mediums  for  our  ghosts,  instead 
of  seeking  them  at  midnight  on  a  lonely  moorland. 
The  old  way  was  the  more   picturesque. 

The  abbey  of  Tavistock,  of  which  some  remains  still 
adorn  the  pleasant  little  town,  was  really  notable  ;  it 
had  some  gifted  abbots,  was  zealous  in  its  study  of 
Saxon  literature,  and  had  one  of  the  earliest  printing- 
presses  in  the  kingdom.  Parts  of  the  gateways  survive, 
and  some  portions  of  cloistering,  with  other  fragments 
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such  as  the  refectory,  now  a  Unitarian  chapel,  and 
the  porch.  The  existing  spacious  church  was  not  the 
abbey-minster  ;  it  has  some  good  monuments,  of  Judge 
Glanvil  and  John  Mtz  among  others.     At  the  Dissohi- 
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Abbey  Bridge,  Tavistock. 


tion  Tavistock  passed  to  the  great  RusseU  family,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  munificence  is  visible  every- 
where. Lovers  of  folk-tales  will  like  to  recall  the 
familiar  story  of  Childe  the  Hunter  and  Guile  Bridge  ; 
lovers  of  literature  will  be  gratified  by  remembering 
William   Browne,  w'hose    Britannia's    Pastorals    have 
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many  snatches  of  beauty  amid  their  general  monotony, 
and  who  in  spirit  as  weH  as  birth  is  a  true  Devon  poet. 
But  he  liad  not  tlie  genius  of  Hcrrick,  ^^'ho  was  not  a 
Devonian.  It  is  also  right  that  Mrs.  l^ray  should  be 
remembered,  whose  husband  was  vicar  here  ;  her 
book  about  the  Borders  of  Tamar  and  Tavy  is  full 
of  interest,  preserving  many  genuine  traditions,  but 
blending  them  with  much  that  is  completely  unreliable. 
A  more  depressing  memory  is  that  the  author  of  the 
Schdnherg-Cotta  Faniilv  was  a  nati\'e  of  Tavistock ; 
but  her  book  did  not  depress  everybody.  This  district 
is  even  better  than  its  memories  :  a  countryside  in  a 
region  of  lovely  river- valleys,  the  Tavy,  the  Walkham, 
the  Tamar  ;  besides  which  it  is  the  great  western 
gateway  of  the  wonderful  moorland.  In  the  presence 
of  a  thousand  distracting  claims,  silence  is  the  only 
escape. 
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CHAPTER  \II 


TIIK    NORTH-EAST    COKXISH    COAST 


IN  the  south  Devon  and  Cornwall  meet  at  the  grand 
estuary  of  the  Three  Rivers.  Here  in  the  north 
we  descend  a  steep  gorse-clad  hillside,  cross  the  little 
Marsland  stream  by  a  plank  bridge,  and  find  ourselves 
in  Cornwall.  By  the  stream  is  a  small  mill-house. 
This  is  Marsland  Mouth — Lucy  Passmore's  home,  if 
one  may  dare  to  hint  at  Kingsley  again  ;  and  we  have 
now  passed  from  Welcombe  to  Morwenstow,  the  genuine 
Hawker-land.  It  is  Hawker  whom  we  must  think  of 
now,  though  in  truth  there  is  much  else  to  think  of, 
for  the  place  has  its  own  alluring  beauty  of  deep  valleys, 
hurrying  streams,  slopes  of  gorse  and  heather  and  brier, 
with  grey  contorted  slate-rocks  that  front  the  Atlantic. 
A  little  westward  rises  Hennacliff,  450  feet,  one  of  the 
highest  cliffs  on  the  Cornish  coast,  with  a  view  on  a 
clear  day  reaching  as  far  as  Trevose  Point,  and  beyond 
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Lundy  to  Pembrokeshire.  Within  its  shelter  nestle 
the  church-town  and  village  of  Morwenstow,  and  the 
vicarage  that  Hawker  built  for  himself,  modelling  its 
chimneys  on  Cornish  and  Oxford  church-towers.  The 
poet-parson  was  an  idealist  and  a  romancer  ;  his 
archaeology  is  always  untrustworthy,  though  he  was 
finely  sensitive  to  the  true  spirit  of  tradition.  When 
he  spoke  of  his  "  Saxon  shrine  "  he  was,  of  course,  mis- 
taken :  the  church  is  Celtic  in  origin  and  dedication, 
largely  Norman  in  structure  ;  there  is  nothing  Saxon 
about  it,  except  perhaps  the  font.  There  are  beauti- 
fully carved  benches,  and  oak  roof-beams.  There  was 
further  restoration  in  1884,  after  Hawker's  death,  when 
a  fresco  was  discovered,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Poughill  in  all  but  subject.  Morwenstow  is  really 
Morwenna-stow,  and  Morwenna  belonged  to  the  great 
Brychan  family  of  saints  ;  but  in  some  maps  and  on  old 
local  signposts  the  name  is  still  written  Moorwinstow 
Robert  Stephen  Hawker  was  De\'onian  by  birth  and 
family,  being  born  at  Plymouth  in  1803.  He  was 
educated  at  Liskeard,  Cheltenham  and  Oxford,  and 
came  to  Morwenstow  in  1834,  after  having  held  the 
curacy  of  North  Tamerton.  Of  his  noble  self-denying 
life  here,  his  devoted  parochial  labours,  the  poetry 
not  only  of  his  pen  but  of  liis  daily  doings,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  fitly  in  a  fc-w  words  ;  those  who  would 
read  a  truly  delightful  hook  should  turn  to  the  memoir 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  C.  E.  Byles.  Tln'  Life 
written  earliei",  and  more  widely  read,  by  the  ke\'.  S. 
Ba,ring-Gould,  though  pleasant  to  read,  is  not  reliable 
in  detail.  One  of  the  most  striking  forms  of  Hawker's 
benevolence  was  his  zeal  in  giving  Christian  burial  to 
the  bodies  of  seamen  cast  on  his  shores,  a  task  that 
harrowed  his  heart,  but  from  which  he  never  shrank  ; 
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and  his  tenderness  to  the  living,  Cliurchnian  or  Dissenter 
alike,  was  equally  great — it  was  only  in  speech  that  he 
was  bitter  towards  Dissent.  His  poetry  reached  its 
finest  in  the  Quest  of  fJic  Sangnml,  a  remarkably  noble 
fragment ;  but  many  of  his  ballads  cling  to  the  memory, 
and  are  often  as  beautiful  as  their  legends  are  sometimes 
unauthentic.  His  spirit  was  one  of  deep  mysticism, 
unhesitating  faith,  with  a  passion  for  the  ritual  of 
symbolism.  There  is  one  name  written  across  the 
whole  of  this  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Duchy,  and 
that  is  the  name  of  Hawker.  It  belongs  here  as  war- 
rantably  as  Wordsworth's  to  the  Lakes  ;  and  it  is 
the  name  of  one  who  was  as  great  in  soul,  though  not 
in  gift.  Its  memory  here  is  not  chiefly  literary — per- 
haps to  the  people  not  hterary  at  all,  but  a  remembrance 
of  a  lifelong  devotion  and  an  impassioned  humanity. 
On  the  cliff  edge  may  still  be  seen  the  small  wooden 
hut  which  he  built  from  wrecked  timbers,  and  from 
which  he  gazed  in  hours  of  solitude  at  the  sea,  hearing 
its  voice  arise  from  the  crags,  watching  the  sun  descend 
beyond  the  broad  waters,  dreaming  wonderful  dreams, 
thrilling  with  mystical  hopes,  or  quivering  from 
wounds  of  his  deeply  susceptible  spirit. 

There  is  much  to  tempt  lingering  in  this  part — such 
places  as  Tonacombe  House  ;  Stowe  farm,  once  the 
home  of  the  Grenvilles  ;  the  lovely  Combe  valley, 
where  Hawker  at  his  own  cost  built  a  bridge  because 
the  passage  was  dangerous  ;  and  the  fine  church  of 
Kilkhampton,  tliat  had  a  Grenville  for  its  rector  and 
that  liolds  a  iiionumciit  of  the  brave  Sir  Bevil.  All 
these  spots  can  be  t-xplorcd  from  Bude,  which  has 
become  a  fairly  fashionable  watering-place  without 
being  nuich  disfigured  in  llie  process.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  Tennyson  came  to  Bude  in  1848,  having 
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been  told  that  the  waves  were  grander  here  than  any- 
where else  on  the  coast  ;  and,  meeting  with  an  accident, 
he  came  in  touch  with  Dr.  J.  Dinham,  a  relative  of 
Hawker's  (who,  by  the  way,  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  the  de  Dinants  of  Harton).  Dinham  took  the  poet 
to  Monvenstow,  and  there  was  a  memorable  interview. 


MORWENSTOW. 


One  of  Hawker's  ballads,  "  A  C  roun  on  Hennaclih," 
begins  : 

Thus  said  the  rusliiug  raven 

Unto  his  hungry  mate, 
Ho,  gossip,  for  Bude  Haven  : 

There  be  corpses  six  or  eiglit. 

The  coast  must  be  desolate  indeed  that  can  call 
Bude  a  haven  ;  but  this  whole  coast  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  has  little  refuge  for  seamen  in  distress,  and 
if  they  attempt  to  make  Hndt>  when  sras  are  running 
high  they  are  simi)l\'  courting  destiuction.  Vd  a 
rumour  of  history  says  that  Agricola  landed  here.  Seas 
are  not  always  storm}',  even  olf  North  Connvall  ;   there 
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are  days  when  the  waters  from  Lundy  to  St.  Ives  are 
peaceful  as  a  child  asleep.  But  such  slumber  is  not 
their  characteristic  mood ;  there  is  usually  a  strong 
Atlantic  swell,  and  when  westerly  winds  drive  the  tide 
its  force  and  fury  are  tremendous.  The  graveyards, 
the  fields,  the  farmyards  of  the  district  tell  us  this  • 
there  are  relics  of  wreck  e\er\-where — inemorials  of 
the  drowned,  figure-heads  of  shattered  vessels  placed 
here  and  there,  beams  and  spars  put  to  unintended 
uses.  At  best  the  harbour  at  Bude  is  very  tiny, 
dilhcult  of  entrance  ;  and  its  breakwater,  which  bears 
traces  of  a  chapel  to  St.  Michael,  is  often  a  mass  of 
quivering  snow-white  foam,  a  welter  of  waves  racing 
across  it. 

There  is  a  pleasant  little  bathing  pool  at  the  end  of 
this  breakwater,  constructed  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
who  also  built  the  modern  church,  near  which  is  the 
vicarage,  once  a  manor-house  of  the  Arundels.  This 
spot,  where  the  charming  disused  canal  runs  seaward 
through  the  harbour,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  and 
certainl}'  the  most  picturesque,  part  of  Bude  ;  but  of 
quite  different  impressiveness  ih  the  noble  coast-line, 
the  cliffs,  the  stretching  downs,  and  the  great  views 
obtainable  from  the  heights.  There  are  sands  here  in 
abundance,  as  at  Widemouth  Bay  that  extends  west- 
ward ;  and  the  cliffs  of  the  coast  are  often  broken 
into  exquisite  hollows  and  clefts,  down  which  sparkling 
streamlets  cascade  to  the  shore.  But  for  churches  we 
must  go  to  Stratton  or  Poughill  or  Launcells,  where 
the  bench-carvings  are  of  exceptional  charm.  Stratton 
especiall}',  with  memories  of  tlu-  Grenvilles  and 
Arundels  and  Blanchminsters,  and  of  Anthony  Payne, 
Sir  Bevil's  gigantic  and  heroic  servant,  is  worthy  of  a 
long  visit  ;    not  forgetting  its  battlefield.     On  a  low 
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hillside  lies  an  old  gun,  of  near  three  centuries  in  age, 
and  close  by  are  traces  of  an  earthwork.  It  was  here 
that  Grenville  and  Hopton,  seriously  outnumbered, 
stormed  the  hill  and  routed  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
in  one  of  those  victories  by  which  the  West  very  nearly 
secured  a  different  ending  of  the  great  Civil  War.  The 
village  itself,  with  its  tortuous  streets,  old  inns,  quaint 
cottages  and  embowering  trees,  is  in  entire  contrast  to 
the  more  modern 
aspects  of  Bude. 
With  Bude  as  a 
centre,  many  places 
can  easily  be  visited  ; 
there  is  even  assist  • 
ance  from  the  rail- 
way, which  is  rare  in 
these  northern  dis- 
tricts. The  border 
can  again  be  crossed 
into  Devon,  and 
H  o  1  s  w  o  r  t  h  y  or 
H  a  t  h  e  r  1  e  i  g  h  ex- 
plored ;  or  keeping 
to  the  Cornish  roads, 
there    are    Marham- 

church.  Week  St.  Mary,  Poundstock,  Jacobstow, 
Warbstow,  to  mention  whose  names  is  tantalizing, 
they  so  tempt  to  delay.  Launceston  itself  is  within 
easy  reach  ;  once  the  county-town,  and  quite  as 
interesting  still  though  shorn  of  that  honour.  Corn- 
wall has  been  rich  in  capitals,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  has  no  true  central  to\\ii  at  all.  At  j)resrnt  tlic 
technical  capital  is  l^odmin,  where  assizes  are  hekl  ; 
but  Truro  is  the  ecclesiastical  centre,  and  i\'nzance  is 
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the  undoubted  chief  town  of  the  south.  Both  these, 
as  well  as  Redruth  and  Camborne,  are  much  larger  than 
Launceston  ;  but  Launceston,  the  Dunheved  of  old 
time,  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  traditions,  and 
has  a  castle,  or  the  ruins  of  one,  dating  from  the 
■  '  Conqueror's         day, 

whose  outer  bailey, 
once  a  place  of  exe- 
cution, is  now  a  re- 
creation ground.  But 
the  church  is  more 
attractive  than  even 
the  castle,  being  the 

J^^^'l'ilJrJff  i'  ^  WS^'  ^W'^-<^     most  richly  decorated 
2i^tr.MJ^im\^L....j..r.^^lV^^  in   Cornwall,   though 

it  seems  to  have 
been  never  com- 
pleted as  Trecarel, 
its  great  benefactor, 
intended.  There  was 
a  Saxon  collegiate 
foundation  at  Laun- 
ceston before  the 
Conquest,  and  one 
of  the  Earls  of  Corn- 
wall made  some 
attempt  to  establish 
a  Cornish  see-town  here  ;  but  Warelwast  of  Exeter 
promptly  suppressed  this,  and  founded  an  Austin 
priory  in  place  of  the  earlier  house.  Launceston 
is  really  Lan-Stephen,  but  the  old  church  of  St.  Stephen 
is  in  what  was  formerly  the  twin-borough  of  Newport  ; 
Trecarel's  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
(jnly  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  a  glorious 
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monument  to  its  builder.  The  town  was  once  a  licensed 
sanctuary,  not  quite  a  desirable  distinction,  for  if  it 
gave  refuge  to  some  that  were  innocent  it  undoubtedly 
harboured  many  that  were  disreputable.  The  sur- 
roundings, near  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  town  itself  is  full  of  interest. 

A  sturdy  walker  can  proceed  westward  along  the 
coast  from  Bude  to  Boscastle,  and  find  ample  reward  ; 
the  cliffs  are  bold  in  their  stark  outlines,  the  gentler 
slopes  often  mantled  with  undergrowth  and  bracken 
and  heather,  the  combes  rich  with  ferns  and  musical 
with  tumbling  streams  ;  sea-fowl,  peregrines,  buzzards, 
ravens,  make  their  haunt  in  dizzy  fastnesses.  Beyond 
Dizzard  point  the  little  Crackington  Haven  lies  in  a 
typical  stream-mouth,  between  the  points  of  Cambeak 
and  Pencarrow,  and  is  nursing  some  ambitions  as 
a  future  watering-place.  A  little  farther  is  the  fine 
High  Cliff,  a  rugged  steep  of  broken  slate,  which  exceeds 
seven  hundred  feet  in  height  and  thus  claims  supremacy 
among  all  Cornwall's  coastward  hills.  Farther  still, 
the  name  of  Pentargon  Cove,  interpreted  as  "  Arthur's 
headland,"  prepares  us  for  the  great  Arthurian 
traditions  that  are  lying  in  wait  ;  and  the  spot  itself 
is  notable  for  its  beautiful  waterfall,  for  the  stream 
that  here  reaches  the  shore  gives  a  leap  of  about  eighty 
feet,  breaking  on  a  rocky  shelf  and  there  scattering 
into  a  cloud  of  spray,  between  which  and  the  cliff  one 
can  stand  and  look  seaward  through  a  misty  veil. 
Scarce  a  mile  beyond  this,  but  best  reached  by  the  road, 
is  the  really  unique  harbour  of  Boscastle,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bottreaux'  Castle, 
though,  remembering  the  neighbouring  Bossiney,  and 
remembering  also  that  bos  is  good  Cornish  (meaning 
abode  or   dwelling),    one   is   inclined    to  be  doubtful. 
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Hawker's  legend  of  the  buried  bells  was  a  confessed 
invention,  invaluable,  however,  to  the  popular  guide- 
book. The  real  names  of  the  parish  is  Forrabury, 
and  its  church  stands  finely  placed  on  Willapark  hill, 
with  a  glorious  view  commanding  the  sea  and  the 
Valency  valley.  In  the  mildest  weather  it  can  be  no 
easy  task  to  pilot  a  vessel  into  this  tiny  land-locked 
port,  with  all  the  help  of  warping  ropes  ;  to  speak  of 
the  harbour  of  Boscastle  in  rougher  seasons  is  simply 
a  cruel  sarcasm.  Yet  a  good  deal  of  the  famous  Dela- 
bole  slate  has  been  shipped  from  this  quayside.  The 
village  is  a  long  straggle  of  houses  down  the  hill  to  the 
little  river  Valency  and  its  bridge.  Leland,  who  seems 
to  have  done  his  duty  most  conscientiously  as  topo- 
grapher, tells  us  that  this  stream  goes  to  the  sea 
"  betwixt  two  hilles,  and  there  maketh  a  pore  havenet, 
but  of  no  certaine  salvegarde."  Of  no  certain  safe- 
guard truly,  but  the  wonderfully  picturesque  scene  in 
some  measure  atones  for  its  defects  as  a  seaport — at 
least  atones  to  those  who  are  not  mariners.  As  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  says,  "  this  twisting  way  in  from  the 
sea  gives  something  stealthy  to  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
as  if  a  secret  harbour  had  been  prepared  for  smugglers  "  ; 
but  the  little  piers  have  seen  much  authentic  honourable 
service,  as  well  doubtless  as  some  that  was  contraband. 
It  is  a  secret  thing,  this  harbour,  lapped  and  hugged 
closely  among  the  hillsides  ;  and  the  sea  itself,  outside 
the  gates,  seems  locked  out  from  us  ;  there  is  hardly 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  beach  within  a  mile  or 
two  ;  for  the  revelation  of  a  great  water  we  much  climb 
the  slopes. 

It  is  a  wild  and  grand  coast,  noble  if  at  times  desolate, 
with  black  caverns  and  sunless  coves,  where  seals  come 
rarely  now — there  would  be  more  of  them  but  for  the 
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insensate  instinct  that  impels  every  man  with  a  gun 
in  his  hands  to  shoot  at  something  hving  and  beautiful. 


BoscASTLE  Harbour. 


There  are  other  spots  to  be  seen  inland  from  Boscastle, 
such  as  Minster  and  Lesnewth  and  St.  Juliot's,  and 
St.  Nectan's  Kieve,  wrongly  called  Knighton's,  near 
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Trevalga  ;  but  the  one  influence  that  stirs  along  this 
fine  coast-line  is  the  rumour  of  King  Arthur  that  has 
made  Tintagel  a  show-place,  and  has  done  a  little  to 
vulgarize  it.  Historically,  Arthur  is  a  name  and  little 
more  ;  in  romance,  in  literature,  he  has  been  a  vital 
force.  As  far  as  the  Cymric  tribes  extended  we  find 
traces  of  him,  with  a  long-lingering  belief  that  he  would 
return  one  day  and  give  his  people  a  leading  to  victory. 
The  Gael  knew  him  not  ;  they  had  their  own  champions, 
Finn,  Oisin,  Cuchullin  ;  but  the  British  tradition  ex- 
tended from  Brittany  to  the  Forth,  and  in  this  tradition 
he  was  a  great  reality.  In  Don  Quixote  we  find  a 
reference  to  the  belief  that  Arthur  did  not  die,  but  was 
changed  into  a  raven,  or,  as  Cornish  folk  said,  a  chough  ; 
ill  luck  was  supposed  to  follow  the  man  who  shot  at 
one.  Blessed  is  any  superstition  that  protects  these 
birds,  but  the  sportsman  of  to-day  is  too  seldom 
troubled  with  any  hindering  scruple.  At  Tintagel 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  been  born  the  differing 
legends  need  not  be  told  in  detail ;  Damelioc  and 
Kelly  Rounds,  not  far  distant,  are  two  of  his  strong- 
holds ;  but  the  least  reliable  of  all  these  traditions  is 
that  which  places  his  last  battle  at  Slaughter  Bridge, 
Camelford.  The  king's  last  battle  was  almost  certainly 
in  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  The  whole  subject  is  con- 
troversial ;  it  has  produced  many  books  and  stirred 
clouds  of  learned  dust.  The  clearest  thing  that  we 
can  surmise  is  that  Arthur  was  a  Romanised  Celt,  who 
drew  his  people  together  in  a  number  of  great  stands 
against  encroaching  Saxons  from  oversea  and  Picts 
from  the  north.  There  is  so  much  myth  that  history 
may  well  feel  timorous  ;  but  poetry  loves  this  cloud- 
land,  and  has  clothed  dreams  with  mj^stical  symbolism 
as  well  as  with  passionate  romance. 
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In  its  bare  simplicity,  the  ruin  that  remains  may 
be  a  disappointment  ;  clothed  with  an  idea,  it  is  an 
inspiration.  It  stands  on  a  fine  slaty  headland,  once 
an  island,  with  the  tiniest  of  beaches  below  and  a  quay 
from  which  slates  are  shipped.  More  intrusive  than 
these  are  the  Tintagel  golf-links,  and  the  hotel  ;  but 
we  can  ignore  them  if  we  please  when  we  climb  the 
rugged  path  to  the  grey  enclosure  and  lie  on  the  grass 
among  the  sheep,  with  a  dream  in  our  hearts.  From 
the  days  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  the  present,  the 
minds  of  men  have  journeyed  to  this  gaunt  ruin,  which 
in  itself  only  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  though 
the  site  must  have  been  a  stronghold  much  earlier.  In 
times  when  Cornwall  was  an  unknown  country, 
Tintagel  was  known  ;  all  the  poets,  Spenser,  Milton, 
even  Dante,  thought  about  Arthur.  Tennyson  came 
here,  and  it  is  he  whom  visitors  chiefly  quote  if  the 
spot  moves  them  to  poetry  at  all  ;  Swinbvu-ne  came 
more  than  once,  loving  the  place  intensely,  galloping 
on  horseback  along  its  cliffs  or  bathing  in  its  dangerous 
waters.  He  was  a  reckless  swimmer,  more  than 
once  being  nearly  drowned.  He  was  here  in  1863 
with  the  painter  Inchbold,  himself  a  man  of  deep 
poetic  spirit.  Trebarwith  was  scarcely  known  then  ; 
now  it  is  becoming  popular.  But  the  poet  lodged  at 
the  schoolhouse  of  Trevena,  which  is  the  true  name 
of  Tintagel  village. 

The  village  stands  a  mile  inland,  on  high-lying 
ground,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  much  tourist- 
ridden,  but  not  quite  spoiled,  preserving  some  charming 
cottages,  and  one  delightful  gabled  building  that  was 
once  the  post-office.  On  the  hill  west  of  the  ruin  is 
the  church,  confronting  the  full  fury  of  Atlantic  gales  : 
its    very    tombstones  propped  that   they  may  stand 
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erect.  It  is  a  dark  and  somewhat  grim  little  structure, 
with  an  air  of  mystery  and  pathos  ;  its  Lady-chapel 
is  now  the  vestry.  Tradition  says  that  its  bells  rang 
miraculously  at  the  birth  and  death  of  Arthur  ;  but 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  these  things  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  present  Cornish  imagination.  It  is 
chiefly  the  stranger  who  brings  hither  memories  and 
stories  of  that  dim  past,  and  the  great  coast  with  the 
sea  at  its  gates  fosters  them.  When  fog  sweeps  in 
from  the  ocean,  blotting  out  headland  after  headland, 
wiping  them  clean  as  a  drawing  may  be  wiped  from  a 
slate — when  the  white  seething  mist  enfolds  the  craggy 
bluff  with  its  storied  ruins,  and  the  old  church  on  the 
hill  beyond  shows  ghostlike  for  a  moment  before  being 
swallowed  in  the  vapour-cloud — ^^it  is  easy  to  nurse 
an}''  tale  of  mystic  significance  and  to  imagine  that  all 
things  else  are  dreams. 

But,  fascinating  as  these  tales  are,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  affect  our  archaeology.  Faith  and  know- 
ledge are  not  always  the  same  thing.  If  we  go  inland 
to  Camelford,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  it  does 
not  fit  in  with  any  details  of  Arthur's  last  battle  that 
are  in  any  way  authentic  ;  and  that  Camelot  itself  was 
more  probably  in  Somerset.  Even  so,  it  still  belongs 
to  the  West  Country.  The  church-town  of  Camelford  is 
Lanteglos,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  other  Lanteglos 
near  Fowey.  At  Slaughter  Bridge  there  was  a  great 
battle  in  the  past,  between  Britons  and  Saxons  of  the 
ninth  century  ;  but  it  was  not  here  that  Arthur  received 
his  death-wound  ;  it  was  not  into  Dosmare  Pool  that 
Sir  Bedivere  cast  Excalibur.  There  is  a  menhir  with 
a  Latin  inscription  on  the  roadside  not  far  off.  The 
church,  which  once  had  a  Huguenot  rector,  is  an 
attractive  building.     When  Camelford  was  a  borough, 
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it  could  boast  of  being  represented  in  Parliament  by 
Brougham  and  by  James  Macpherson,  the  part-trans- 
lator, part-author  of  Ossian  ;  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  either  ever  came  here.  The  place  is  a  great 
starting  or  halting-place  for  tourist-cars  now,  and 
thrives  on  the  traditions  to  which  so  many  pay  mere 
lip-service  ;  it  is  a  really  good  centre  for  the  Bodmin 
Moors,  which,  though  often  very  dreary,  have  their 
own  moments  of  grandeur  and  a  wealth  of  prehistoric 
remains.  An  upheaval  of  granite  like  Dartmoor,  they 
are  even  more  desolate  :  boulder-strewn  moorlands  of 
great  loneliness,  intersected  with  patches  of  perilous  bog, 
and  everywhere  tantalizing  with  traces  of  prehistoric 
man  that  can  never  be  deciphered.  Brown  Willy,  of 
1387  feet,  with  its  huge  cairn,  is  the  highest  hill  in 
Cornwall  ;  Rough  Tor,  a  little  less  in  height,  is  finer  and 
wilder  of  aspect  ;  from  both  there  are  glorious  views, 
and  all  around  are  barrows,  bee-hive  huts,  standing- 
stones  and  stone-circles.  Some  remains  of  a  chapel  to 
St.  Michael  are  on  Brown  \\'illy,  whose  name  is 
probably  a  conniption  of  Cornish,  bryn  uhella,  the 
"  highest  hill."  Of  the  antiquities  here  and  throughout 
the  Duchy  it  is  wiser  to  say  little  ;  they  need  a  book  to 
themselves,  and  have  indeed  prompted  many.  For 
those  who  wish  to  explore  the  very  heart  of  this  dismal 
region,  there  is  the  small  settlement  named  from  its 
Jamaica  Inn  ;  but  except  to  the  antiquary,  the  district 
is  not  inspiriting.  It  is  the  essential  and  primitive 
inland  Cornwall  ;  but  it  drives  us  with  relief  to  the 
coasts. 

Quite  as  essentially  Cornish  are  the  coves  and  small 
villages  that  break  the  shore  line  between  Tintagel  and 
Padstow  Bay.  The  fishery  is  not  what  it  once  was— 
l>il(hards  seem  to  keep  away  nowadays  ;    but  visitors 
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are  coming,  and  are  almost  as  profitable.  Port  Isaac, 
Portcjuin,  Port  Gaverne,  are  all  charming  in  themselves, 
though  perhaps  not  cjuite  so  delightful  as  some  places 
farther  west  or  south  ;  and  Port  Isaac  has  a  pier  that 
dates  from  Henry  VIII.  It  is  a  grey  huddled  little 
place  within  its  small  cove,  and  is  the  more  important 
of  the  three  ;  Portquin,  with  the  loveliest  of  wild- 
flowers  clambering  around  its  ruined  cottages,  has  a 
rumour  of  a  great  fishing  disaster,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  its  men  did  not  return  to  their  wives.  Stark  and 
grim  as  the  cliffs  may  be,  a  rich  grow^th  reaches  do\\'n 
to  them  ;  sweet  country  fragrances  often  blend  witli 
the  tang  of  sea  or  the  occasional  reek  of  decaying  fish. 
As  for  the  view  from  the  heights,  A.  H.  Norway,  a  good 
authority,  has  spoken  of  it  as  the  finest  of  the  whole 
Cornish  coast.  Speaking  of  the  scene  as  commanded 
from  Pentire,  he  says,  "  It  is  idle  to  compare  any  other 
view  in  the  West  Country  with  this,  either  in  extent  or 
grandeur  or  in  the  immediate  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings." The  enthusiasm  is  that  of  a  native,  for  this  is  Mr. 
Norway's  home-district  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  disagree 
with  it. 

Beautiful  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  a  deadly  coast  : 

From  Padstow  Point  to  Hartland  light 
Is  a  watery  grave  by  day  or  night. 

And  just  here,  where  a  good  harbour  would  have  been 
of  untold  advantage,  the  really  fine  estuary  of  the 
Camel  has  been  spoiled  for  navigation  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
the  fatal  Doom  Bar,  leaving  passage  for  only  small 
vessels.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  here  always,  or 
at  least  it  has  grown  considerably  during  the  historic 
period  ;  and  Padstow,  whose  district  was  certainly 
thickly  peopled  at  an  early  time,  bewails  that  it  had  a 
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grand  natural  harbour  before  this  sand-shoal  came  to 
choke  it.  Of  course  legend  has  given  its  explanation  : 
in  one  case  saying  that  it  arose  from  the  vengeance  of 
a  mermaid  who  had  been  shot  at  with  a  cross-bow. 
We  may  guess  that  the  man  with  a  bow  in  the  past  had 
the  same  destructive  instinct  as  the  man  with  a  gun 
to-day.  Another  story  attributes  the  bank  to  the 
ineffective  labours  of  Tregeagle,  labouring  to  make 
ropes  of  sand.  Tregeagle,  or  at  least  the  man  around 
whose  name  many  far  earlier  traditions  have  gathered, 
belonged  to  St.  Breock,  close  by,  and  his  story,  redolent 
of  old  Cornish  folk-lore,  would  be  worth  telling  had  it 
not  been  told  so  often. 


n 


Paustow  Harbour. 


The  Camel  river,  rising  not  far  from  Camelford  and 
joined  by  the  De  Lank,  flows  through  Wadebridge 
and  Padstow  to  its  mouth  between  the  headlands  of 
Pentire  and  Stepper,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea 
it  expands  to  a  width  that  could  accommodate  a  large 
seaport,  were  it  not  that  the  Doom  Bar  denies  entrance ; 
as  it  is,  the  shipping  consists  of  fishing-boats  and  small 
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coasters.  The  former  shipbuilding  has  decayed  ; 
present-day  Padstow  is  ahiiost  as  rural  as  it  is  mari- 
time. It  is  a  delightful  place  for  those  who  do  not 
insist  on  being  immediately  at  the  sea's  edge.  In  one 
sense  sand  is  the  enemy  of  the  district,  in  contrast  to 
its  scarcity  higher  up  the  coast  ;  but  the  sands  are 
proving  a  great  attraction  to  the  ubiquitous  golfer, 
who  finds  one  of  Cornwall's  best  natural  courses  across 
the  river,  and  the  sands  themselves  are  of  great  value 
agriculturally.  These  and  similar  dunes  have  shown  a 
remarkable  animosity  to  churches  ;  at  St.  Piran's  they 
buried  the  church  for  centuries,  and  if  they  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  at  St.  Enodoc's,  they  so  enveloped  it  that 
at  one  time  the  parson  is  said  to  have  clambered  in 
through  the  roof,  that  he  might  perform  service  at 
stated  times  and  so  retain  his  tithes.  The  little  church 
at  Porthilly,  not  far  off,  was  served  in  much  the  same 
manner.  A  graphic  picture  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
given  in  Baring-Gould's  Roar  of  the  Sea,  a  fresh  and 
bracing  romance  by  that  very  versatile  author,  who 
would  probably  have  done  far  better  work  had  he 
written  less.  This  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  his 
books,  though  it  certainly  deals  as  freely  with  the 
tradition  of  Coppinger  as  Blackmore  did  with  the 
Doones.  Coppinger  was  a  prince  of  wreckers  and 
smugglers,  and  many  a  cavern  around  this  coast  may 
have  held  his  stores. 

Of  Padstow  itself  and  the  saint  from  whom  its  name 
has  been  corrupted  (Petrock-stow),  much  might  be 
said  ;  Petrock  being  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Cornish 
saints,  who  landed  at  the  estuary  here  in  a  coracle  and 
foimded  a  cell  before  going  on  to  Bodmin.  There  has 
been  a  cjuarrel  between  the  towns  as  to  which  was  tlic 
earliest    Petrockstow,    as    they   both    bore    the    name. 
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Padstow  in  particular  has  suffered  from  many  names — 
once  it  was  Aldestowe — and  the  result  has  been  some 
confusion.  St.  Petrock  himself  has  left  so  many  traces 
in  dedications  and  place-names  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
that  his  wanderings  are  difficult  to  follow  ;  he  was 
also  something  of  a  navigator,  like  St.  Brendan. 
Historically,  Padstow  was  once  burnt  by  the  Danes, 
and  it  sent  two  vessels  to  the  siege  of  Calais  ;  that 
seems  about  all  there  is  to  record.  The  church  has  a 
simple  and  striking  Early  English  tower,  a  very  beauti- 
ful font,  a  figure  of  the  saint  in  a  niche  above  the 
piscina,  and  much  good  carving  ;  there  is  a  very  similar 
font  at  St.  Merryn's  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  church 
is  a  monument  of  the  Prideaux,  whose  Elizabethan 
manor-house  is  very  finely  situated,  on  the  site  of  a 
religious  house  attached  to  the  Bodmin  priory.  It 
may  be  expected  that  something  will  be  said  of  the 
Padstow  Hobby-horse,  but  these  survivals  of  old-time 
customs  are  no  longer  natural  or  spontaneous  ;  they 
have  become  self-conscious  ;  the  spirit  has  gone  from 
them. 

There  is  rail  now  from  Padstow  to  Wadebridge,  but 
the  journey  can  be  made  very  pleasantly  by  water 
when  the  tide  serves,  and  it  is  worth  while  going  for 
sake  of  the  river  and  the  famous  bridge.  Wadebridge 
itself  can  boast  that  its  rail  from  Bodmin  was  the  second 
line  to  be  opened  in  England  ;  but  that  line  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  jests,  and  even  a  loyal  native  like 
the  late  Professor  Shuttleworth  tells  us  that  "  I  have 
often  seen  the  train  stop  while  people  got  out  and 
gathered  blackberries."  Tradition  also  tells  of  an  old 
woman  who  alighted  from  the  train  and  walked  on,  lest 
she  should  be  late  for  Bodmin  market.  Cornish 
trains  are  not  quite  like  that  to-day.     The  two  parishes 
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of  Egloshayle  and  St.  Breock  have  united  to  form  the 
modern  Wadebridge.  Egloshayle  is  the  mother-parish 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  its  vicar,  Lovibond,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  built  the  great 
bridge,  fifteen  of  whose  original  arches  still  remain, 
based,  as  is  said,  on  wool-packs.  A  striking  feature  of 
this  bridge  is  that  its  protecting  angles  for  pedestrians 
have  been  preserved  ;  these  have  gone  from  Bideford. 
Lovibond  also  built  the  fine  tower  of  his  church  ;  his 
name  and  device  appear  on  the  pulpit  ;  he  was  obvi- 
ously a  true  man,  church-builder  as  well  as  pontifex. 
Bishop  Courtenay  of  Exeter  helped  in  the  bridge-mak- 
ing. Across  the  river  is  St.  Breock,  in  whose  church  is 
Tregeagle's  tomb  ;  the  church  has  many  good  monu- 
ments but  they  have  been  unwisely  displaced.  Tliere 
is  a  fourteenth-century  stone  begging  mercy  for  the 
soul  of  "  Tomas  de  Vicarie."  A  much  older  stone  at 
Transcowe,  of  probably  identical  significance — the 
human  cry  as  it  passes  into  the  unknown — has  a  Latin 
lettering,  deciphered  as  Vlcagni  Fili  Sever.  ;  possibl}- 
"  Ulcagnus  the  son  of  Sever  us."  The  one  personality 
is  lost  as  completely  as  the  other.  A  mystical  atmo- 
sphere surrounds  the  district  ;  Mr.  Norway  says  that 
"  the  valley  of  the  Camel  is  full  of  haunted  lanes  and 
houses."  One  such  haunting  is  that  of  the  Egloshayle 
white  rabbit,  ill-omened  to  meet,  more  perilous  still 
if  one  should  try  to  shoot  it.  On  Breock  downs  are 
many  immemorial  remains  ;  \\ho  can  say  in  what  form 
the  spirits  of  the  old  people  may  linger  ?  It  is 
almost  an  acknowledged  fact  of  science  that  something 
may  linger  in  spots  where  men  have  lived  and  died. 
If  we  follow  the  Camel  it  will  take  us  near  to  Bodmin, 
Cornwall's  assize  town  and  the  niost  c(Mitral  if  not  the 
most   accessible   town   in   the    Duchy.     But   the  river 
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avoids  entering  Bodmin,  and  for  the  most  part  visitors 
do  the  hke.  Even  Mr.  Norway  has  hardly  a  good  word 
to  say  for  it  ;  not  that  the  place  is  disagreeable  or  ugly, 
but  it  is  undistinguished,  and  has  no  specially  pictur- 
esque feature.  Its  church  is  the  largest  in  Cornwall, 
and  is  a  good  building,  though  its  tower,  one  of  the 
oldest  portions,  appears  rather  heavy  in  style  ;  we  are 
told  there  was  a  spire,  thrown  down  by  lightning,  and 
this  spire  may  have  been  a  necessary  part  of  the  design. 
The  best  monument  is  that  of  Prior  Vyvyan,  whose 
name  reminds  us  that  Bodmin  had  its  old  Austin  priory, 
originally  Benedictine,  of  which  there  are  a  few  remains. 
The  town  also  seems  to  have  been  partly  episcopal  at 
one  time  ;  there  was  certainly  a  bishop's  residence  here  ; 
but  the  only  see-town  of  which  we  have  definite  proof 
in  Cornwall  is  St.  Germans,  and  the  diocese  was  soon 
merged  into  that  of  Devon.  All  this  of  course  refers 
to  days  when  Latin  influence  had  made  itself  felt  ;  the 
Celtic  Church  had  no  territorial  bishops.  One  valuable 
thing  the  priory  preserved  ;  it  had  a  ninth-century 
copy  of  the  Gospels  in  which  were  entered  the  manu- 
missions of  slaves,  written  in  good  Cornish,  a  priceless 
specimen  of  the  old  language,  now  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Bodmin  has  been  prompt  in  leading  or  assisting  for- 
lorn causes.  Men  of  Bodmin  led  the  body  of  Cornish- 
men,  protesting  against  Henry  VH's  taxation,  as  far 
as  London,  in  1496,  when  many  of  them  were  slaugh- 
tered on  Blackheath  ;  Bodmin  was  bold  enough  to 
proclaim  Fcrkiii  Warbeck  as  king  ;  and  again,  it  took 
an  actiw  part  in  the  Western  Rebellion  against  the 
reformed  religion,  on  which  occasion  the  mayor  of 
Bodmin  was  hanged  by  the  royal  commissioner  after 
having  sumptuously   entertained   him   at   a   banquet. 
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There  was  once  a  terrible  visitation  of  the  plague  here, 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  bales  of  rich  merchandise 
tempting  the  townsmen  with  the  finery  that  concealed 
a   deadly   infection.     Of   all  which,  together  with   its 
memories  of  St.  Petrock,  Bodmin  must  make  what  it 
can,  to  set  against  its  present  tamer  conditions.     "  Out 
of  the  world  and  into  Bodmin  "  ;   and  the  world  is 
perhaps  too  good  to  be  given  up  at  such  a  price — at 
least  much  of  Cornwall  is  too  good.    The  coast  is  calhng 
us  once  more.     Westward    of    Padstow  Bay  it  loses 
nothing  of  its  magnificence,  and  in  one  seaward  gorge 
the  so-called  Marble  Rocks  have  a  colouring  almost  as 
rich  as  the  Uzard's  serpentine.     West  of  these  is  the 
delightful  little  bay  of  Trevone,  and  beyond  is  Trevosc, 
with    glorious  views  and  a   notable  lighthouse.     But 
there  is  not  only  beauty  here  ;  there  is  a  wonderful 
prehistoric  interest.     We  are  coming  to  another  sand- 
ridden  church  ;    but  when  the  sands  destroyed  Con- 
stantine,  ancient   as  it  was,  they  were  overwhelming 
something  comparatively  modern.     More  than  twenty 
years  since,  Mr.  Reddie  Mallet,  excavating  with  a  view 
to  house-building,  found  that  he  was  boring  through  a 
great  cemetery,  where  men,   women  and  children  of 
the  Neolithic  Age  had  been  buried  in  layers,  sometimes 
three  or  four  deep.     Many  were  in  separate  kists,  some 
small  to  hold  children  ;    but  a  large  number  of  bodies 
lay  uncoffined,  and  all  without  cremation.     To  speak 
of  these  as  Neolithic,  however,  may  be  to  claim  too 
great  an  antiquity  ;   we  can  hardly  guess  at  an  earlier 
period  than  three  or  four  thousand  years  for  any  of  the 
interments,  and  remains  of  far  earlier  man  have  been 
found   in   Britain. 

This  place  of  dry  bones  among  the  driving  sands  has 
now  its  museum,  and  there  is  much  that  can  be  studied 
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on  the  spot  ;  but  the  result  of  such  study  is  largely 
conjecture.  We  are  not  all  gifted  with  the  insight  of 
the  London  clairvoyant  to  whom  a  tooth  from  one  of 
these  long  dead  was  sent,  no  idea  of  its  origin  being 
conveyed  either  to  himself  or  to  the  person  who 
presented  it  to  him.  "  I  can  see  a  wide  sandy  bay," 
he  said,  "  with  rocks  and  cliffs,  a  rough  tumbling  sea, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  a  dense  wood  ;  but  the 
people  are  not  hke  any  I've  ever  seen  before.  They 
seem  to  be  skin-clad  savages  with  black  hair.  There 
are  quite  a  lot  of  them.  One  is  running  across  the  sands 
and  others  are  rushing  after  him  ;  they  have  weapons 
in  their  hands  and  he  is  fleeing  in  deadly  terror.  Ah  ! 
he  has  run  into  the  wood — now  they've  all  disappeared." 
It  seems  that  we  must  go  to  our  clairvoyants  for  secrets 
that  the  ordinary  antiquary  cannot  reveal.  Will  they 
reveal  to  us  the  mysteries  of  Stonehenge,  and  of  the 
numberless  menhirs,  tumuli,  hut-circles,  in  Cornwall 
and  elsewhere  ?  The  discovery  of  two  gold  torques 
and  of  articles  in  bronze  prove  that  some  at  least  of 
the  interments  here  were  later  than  Neolithic. 

To  consider  the  ruins  of  Constantine  church  after 
this  is  like  coming  to  recent  times.  Constantine  was  a 
genuine  native  saint,  belonging  to  the  Cornish  royal 
family  ;  this  alone  is  a  distinction,  for  most  of  the 
Cornish  missionaries  came  from  Wales  or  Ireland. 
His  name  was  probably  Cystennyn,  and  it  was  appar- 
ently he  who  suffered  from  the  evil  tongue  of  Gildas, 
who  called  him  "  the  tyrannical  whelp  of  the  unclean 
lioness  of  Damnonia."  Perhaps  "  lioness  "  was 
meant  to  hv  a  pun  on  Cornwall's  old  name.  If  he 
deservt'd  this,  he  doubtless  mended  his  ways  ;  but  in 
fact  he  is  supposed  to  have  remained  unconverted 
till  his  old  age,  w ln'U  pnli.q^s  he  made  up  for  lost  time. 
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His  date  is  the  sixth  century,  and  the  ruined  remains 
that  still  survive  are  on  the  site  of  his  cell.  They  were 
totally  buried  for  a  time,  and  the  sand  that  overlay 
them  is  supposed  to  have  submerged  a  village  also  ; 
but  the  Harlyn  burials  must  have  been  much  earlier 
than  this.  The  parish  has  long  been  merged  in  that  of 
vSt.  Merryn.  There  is  another  Constantine  church  in 
South  Cornwall ;  and  as  old  Cornish  records  tell  of 
several  Constantines,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the 
identity  of  the  founder.  Does  the  usual  visitor  care 
much  about  these  things  ?  There  is  more  living  charm 
in  the  grand  coast  and  the  beautiful  flowery  land  that 
stretches  down  to  it — land  that  in  due  season  is  rich 
with  tamarisks  and  bugloss,  ragwort,  thyme,  cinquefoil, 
thrift.  Here,  and  in  such  alluring  coves  as  those  of 
Porthcothan  and  Porthmear,  there  is  something 
better  to  do  than  even  to  think  of  dead  saints  ;  there 
is  that  living  loveliness  of  nature  whose  worship 
should  have   its  part  in  any  creditable  saintship. 
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Ruins  of  CoNSTANxi.Nii  Church. 


Bedruthan  Steps. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
FROM   NEWQUAY   TO   ST.   IVES 

CORNWALL  has  become  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  tourists  and  holiday-makers,  with  results 
that  are  not  wholly  desirable  ;  but  away  from  the 
beaten  track  there  are  still  sanctuaries  of  solitude  to 
be  discovered,  where  the  scant  beaches  and  caverned 
rock-bases  are  seldom  visited  and  the  coast  is  a  lovely 
thing  for  its  own  delight  alone.  There  are  long  stretches 
of  such  solitude  on  this  northern  shore,  broken  at 
intervals  by  centres  of  activity  such  as  Bude,  the 
Tintagel  and  Padstow  districts  ;  but  the  really  popular 
and  in  some  measure  populous  centre  of  the  north 
coast  is  Newquay,  which  in  this  sense  may  claim  to 
be  the  queen  of  Cornish  watering-places.     Newquay 
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has  in  some  respects  amply  availed  herself  of  her 
special  advantages  and  privileges  ;  in  other  ways  she 
has  sadly  neglected  them.  She  has  been  content 
to  be  an  accommodating  town  in  a  glorious  position, 
instead  of  trying  to  be  herself  beautiful.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  money  here  when  the  place 
first  began  to  attract  visitors,  so  that  in  a  manner  it 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth  and  simply  developed  as 
occasion  demanded  ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  also 
some  lack  of  taste  and  foresight.  When  we  remember 
what  places  like  Brighton  and  Eastbourne  have  done 
with  very  undistinguished  sea-fronts,  or  what  Scar- 
borough has  made  of  a  front  certainly  not  so  fine  as 
Newquay's,  the  difference  cannot  but  strike  us  pain- 
fully. To  a  great  extent  the  growing  Newquay 
deliberately  turned  her  back  to  the  sea.  There  might 
have  been  a  magnificent  coast-road  here  ;  instead  of 
which  a  majority  of  the  roads  give  no  view  of  the 
water  at  all.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  pre- 
existing conditions  ;  the  levels  here  are  not  lofty ; 
but  still  there  was  an  opportunity  for  something  very 
different,  and  it  was  neglected.  More  has  been  done 
of  late  ;  some  of  the  hotels  are  really  finely  placed, 
and  the  town's  growth  can  yet  be  provided  for  on 
fines  not  solely  utihtarian  ;  but,  as  it  is  to-day,  New- 
quay is  a  very  ordinary  little  town,  lying  a  few  yards 
back  from  a  remarkably  beautiful  coast.  Its  charm 
of  situation  has  outweighed  other  shortcomings  ;  its 
sands  of  the  Town  Beach  and  of  Fistral,  its  crags 
and  caves,  its  fine  headlands,  its  wonderful  air  and 
average  mildness  of  climate,  its  bathing  and  golf,  its 
wealth  of  near  attractions  to  be  reached  by  walking 
or  driving,  have;  given  Newquay  an  immense  vogue, 
so  that  many  who  know  nothing  else  of  Cornwall  have 
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regarded  this  resort  as  an  indispensable  feature  in  tlie 
year's  programme  of  pleasures. 

Ncwqua\-  itself  has  no  history.  Against  western 
winds  its  buy  has  a  great  natural  breakwater  in  Towan 
Head,  and  it  was  within  this  shelter  that  the  little 
harbour  was  constructed  three  or  four  centuries  since, 
perhaps  earlier  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Huer's 
House  on  the  hillside  this  is  the  onh^  part  of  the  town 
that  is  not  actually  modern.  From  the  words  of  old 
Carew,  the  Elizabethan  Cornish  historian,  we  can 
guess  that  the  harbour  was  not  a  success  in  its  attempt 
to  provide  "  a  Kay  for  the  Rode  of  shippinge."  The 
settlement  remained  an  insignificant  fishing-village, 
and  the  fishing  itself  decayed  when  pilchards  ceased 
to  reward  the  watching  of  the  huers.  Smuggling,  a 
century  or  so  since,  doubtless  paid  far  better  ;  and 
visitors  are  now  paying  best  of  all.  For  the  town's 
true  antecedents  we  must  probably  go  to  Crantock 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Gannel.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Gannel  once  gave  tolerable  anchorage,  and 
that  its  navigation  has  been  ruined  by  the  sands. 
There  was  certainly  an  older  "  quay  "  here  before 
Newquay  was  born  ;  earh-  topographers  tell  us  so, 
and  there  are  yet  traces  of  old  mooring-places.  Tradi- 
tion indeed  speaks  of  a  large  town,  the  so-called  Lan- 
garrow,  that  was  destroyed  long  since  by  sea  and 
sand.  On  all  the  headlands  around  are  signs  of  pre- 
historic habitation  ;  \\e  can  surmise  a  large  popula- 
tion, even  in  days  long  earlier  than  the  Celtic  founding 
of  Crantock  church.  Legend  says  that  a  rich  settle- 
ment, that  had  given  itself  to  wickedness  and  luxury, 
was  overwhelmed  by  sudden  tempest  and  inundation 
as  punishment  for  its  sins.  That  some  such  destruc- 
tion occurred  can  hardly  be  questioned  ;    the  sands 
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that  held  the  secret  of  St.  Piran's  for  so  many  centuries 
may  have  other  secrets  still  to  disclose.  Certainly 
the  earliest  name  of  Crantock  that  we  can  find  is  that 
of  Langarrow  or  Languna,  the  supposed  name  of  this 
lost  city  ;  but  the  existing  village,  in  still  early  times, 
took  upon  itself  the  name  of  St.  Carantoc  or  Crannach, 
a  saint  identified  with  the  Cairnech  who]  assisted  St. 
Patrick  in  compiling  the  Brehon  laws.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  he  was  a  Welshman,  and  by  a  very 
curious  coincidence  there  is  a  Uangranog,  another 
church  of  St.  Crantoc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Welsh  Newquay.  Mentioned  in  Domesday  as  Lan- 
gorroc,  there  was  quite  an  important  religious  estab- 
lishment here,  collegiate  in  character,  which  was 
restored  later,  providing  for  a  dean  and  nine  preben- 
daries. The  older  portions  of  the  church  are  Late  Norman 
and  Early.  English  ;  it  has  been  given  careful  and 
costly  restoration.  Its  construction  proves  that  it 
was  intended  for  a  body  of  resident  priests.  Being 
now  a  recognized  show  for  Newquay  visitors,  the 
charm  and  freshness  of  the  spot  have  suffered  ;  but 
Crantock  is  really  a  delightful  place,  its  bay  and  the 
Pentire  headlands  being  fine,  and  the  Gannel  itself  a 
lovely  river  at  full  tide.  But  it  is  too  near  Newquay 
for  its  own  peace.  The  year,  however,  is  not  all  a 
holiday  season,  and  these  beaches  and  lanes  and  grassy 
rabbit-haunted  heights  are  not  always  tourist-ridden. 
The  same  must  be  recorded  of  Newquay's  other 
chief  show-places  to  the  east  of  the  town  ;  over-run 
during  a  month  or  two,  for  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
are  left  to  regain  their  souls  in  quietness.  Winter 
seas  give  them  a  grand  ablution  ;  hours  of  early  spring 
and  late  autumn  give  them  baths  of  solitude.  It  is 
good  for  them,  enabling  them  to  survive  and  retain 
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something  of  virginal  purity  in  spite  of  annual  fashion- 
crowds.  The  rocks  and  caves  at  Bedruthan  and  at 
Forth,   at   St.  Colomb's  and  Watergate  Bay,  are  left 


Crantock  Church. 


for  long  months  to  the  winds  and  sweeping  seas,  to 
waves  that  wash  peacefully  or  crash  thunderously,  to 
sea-birds  whose  voice  is  the  cry  of  dead  sailors,  and 
to  the  shadowy  presences  that  may  linger  from  days 
of   old    vanished   population.     These   places,    in   their 
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summer  aspect,  have  become  familiar  to  thousands, 
and  there  is  the  less  need  to  speak  of  them  ;  the 
ordinary  guide-book  can  tell  what  is  desirable  about 
the  Queen  Bess  rock  and  the  caves  in  which  pleasure- 
seekers  make  picnic.  But  of  Mawgan  village  a  little 
more  should  be  said  ;  because  of  its  exceeding  beauty, 
its  vale  of  Lanherne  and  the  Carnanton  woods.  We 
must  always  remember  that  the  true  distinction  of 
Cornwall  lies  chiefly  on  the  coast  ;  other  parts  of  rural 
England  can  match  these  inland  scenes,  yet  perhaps 
the  near  contrast  of  wide  sands,  noble  cliffs  and  huge 
tunnelled  caves,  gives  an  added  touch  of  charm  to 
the  inlying  woods  and  meadowlands. 

Mawgan  Church,  in  a  delightful  setting  of  trees  and 
with  a  brook  prattling  near  by,  has  a  singular  lantern- 
cross  in  its  graveyard,  with  niches  and  sculptured 
figures  ;  it  is  mediaeval,  of  the  early  fifteenth  century, 
and  completely  different  from  the  common  simple 
round-headed  cross  so  frequently  seen  throughout 
Cornwall.  In  this  graveyard  also  is  the  stern  of  a 
boat,  placed  above  the  resting-place  of  ten  seamen. 
The  boat  itself  drifted  ashore,  in  the  winter  of  1846, 
holding  these  men,  all  dead  and  frozen  stiff.  Some 
grim  tragedy  of  the  sea  was  thus  forcefully  indicated. 
But  the  great  attraction  to  strangers  is  the  Lanherne 
convent,  in  the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Arundels. 
After  the  year  of  the  Terror  a  party  of  Carmelite  nuns 
came  from  France,  and  the  Lord  Arundel  of  that 
day  gave  them  this  place  of  refuge.  The  settlement 
has  been  here  ever  since  ;  but  the  order  is  very  strict, 
and  the  nuns  are  never  visible.  Having  once  taken 
the  veil,  the  inmates  are  shut  from  the  world  for 
ever  ;  they  remain  within  the  convent  walls,  only 
leaving  these  at  last  for  a  narrow  bed  in  their  enclosed 
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garden.  It  seems  like  a  deatli  in  life  ;  but  human 
memories  and  impulses  may  yet  stir  sometimes,  when 
spring  flowers  come  and  the  winds  are  fragrant.  The 
late  Canon  Rawnsley,  who  resembled  Wordsworth  in 
his  habit  of  producing  sonnets  on  any  or  every  occasion, 
wrote  one  at  Lanherne  that  has  a  quiet  beauty  ; 

I  asked  the  .sad-faced,  necessary  priest, 

"  How  fare  vou,  brother,  in  this  solitude  ?  " 

"To  be  alone,'"  said  he,  "  for  souls  is  good. 

And  I,  that  am  the  least  among  the  least, 

Have  round  about  me  flower  and  bird  and  beast. 

Bright  presences  that  sociably  intrude. 

And  fill  in  fellowship  nw  loneliest  mood 

With  inarticulate  joy  that  has  not  ceased." 

Such  writing — simple,  direct,  sensitive — is  not  popular 
in  these  days  of  literary  gasps  and  spasms  ;  but  it 
has  its  own  soothing  value.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  another  ecclesiastic  poet  of  somewhat  similar 
quality,  but  greater  occasional  strength,  Dean  Alford, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  possibilities  of 
Newquay.  But  Newquay  itself  is  comparatively  bar- 
ren ;  for  which  reason  Mawgan  and  the  fair  \\'oodlands 
of  Carnanton  are  of  the  greater  worth.  Unkind 
Devonians  used  to  say  that  Cornwall  did  not  grow 
enough  wood  to  make  a  coffin.  There  are  parts  of 
the  Duchy  where  the  gibe  has  a  sting  of  truth,  but 
it  is  not  true  here,  nor  is  it  bv  any  means  true  of 
southern  Cornwall. 

There  is  another  Mawgan,  near  Helston  ;  and  both 
are  named  from  the  same  saint.  In  the  St.  Columbs 
we  have  probably  a  maiden-saint,  and  certainly  not 
the  great  Irish  Columba.  Cornwall  had  a  good  number 
of  women-saints  in  days  long  before  advanced  femin- 
ism was  dreamed  of ;    and    the    women    who    to-day 
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are  desirous  of  crowding  into  our  pulpits  might  perhaps 
urge  this  as  a  justification.  There  were  times  when 
the  abbess  of  a  convent  had  authority  even  over  her 
bishop  ;  yet  the  secular  position  of  women  in  those 
days  was  not  high.  The  church  of  St.  Columb  Minor, 
the  mother-parish  of  Newquay,  has  a  tower  that  can 
claim  to  be  the  second  highest  in  Cornwall,  but  the 
interior  has  been  somewhat  denuded  ;  there  is  more 
beauty  and  interest  at  the  major  St.  Columb,  though 
the  church  was  much  damaged  by  an  explosion  some 
centuries  since.  It  holds  many  tombs  of  the  Arundels, 
whose  private  chapel  is  now  the  south  chancel-aisle, 
and  one  of  whose  family  was  an  early  rector  of  St. 
Columb.  These  were  the  Arundels  of  Lanherne,  and 
there  was  another  branch  of  the  family  at  Trerice,  in 
the  parish  of  Newlyn  East.  There  is  some  confusion 
in  the  records,  but  all  these  Arundels,  together  with 
those  of  Wardour  in  Wiltshire,  came  from  the  same 
stock.  Other  things  that  should  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  farm  of  Rialton,  once  an  important 
priory  attached  to  Bodmin,  which  later  passed  to  the 
Godolphins  ;  the  interesting  thirteenth-century  church 
of  Colan  ;  and  the  very  fine  earthwork  of  Castle-an- 
dinas  (not  the  only  one  in  Cornwall  so  named),  which 
stands  on  a  height  of  over  700  feet,  and  is  very  exten- 
sive. This  inland  district  is  really  like  a  lower  section 
of  the  Bodmin  moors,  with  a  desolate  grandeur  rather 
than  beauty. 

Westward  of  Newquay  the  great  attraction  to 
visitors,  after  Crantock,  is  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Piran,  once  lost  and  still  not  always  easy  to  find. 
It  is  best  reached  from  the  village  of  Cubert,  whose 
graceful  spire  is  a  useful  landmark,  standing  on  higher 
ground    above   a   region    of   heath    and    blown    snnd. 
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Cubert  is  of  course  dedicated  to  some  Cornish  saint, 
probably  St.  Cuby,  but  the  name  has  excusably  been 
interpreted  as  St.  Cuthbert,  which  seems  natural 
enough  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  traditions 
of  Cornish  saint-lore.  In  reality  the  Northumbrian 
saint  is  quite  out  of  place  here,  and  should  be  ejected 
from  an  intrusion  that  is  no  fault  of  his  own.  The 
real  native  saint,  or  probably  local  rather  than  native, 
had  a  sacred  well  on  the  beach  which  has  given  its 
name  to  Holywell  Bay,  and  which  was  much  resorted 
to  in  the  past,  even  from  far  counties,  for  its  miraculous 
waters.  The  well  is  reached  by  deep-cut  steps,  and 
flows  from  a  grotto  of  richly  coloured  rocks — a  little 
nook  of  lovehness  in  a  wild  lonely  spot,  haunted  by 
sea-fowl  who  find  a  grand  breeding-place  on  the  Gull 
Crags,  and  haunted  also  by  rumours  of  old-time  dead 
peoples.  These  rumours,  with  a  more  definite  tradition 
of  a  buried  church,  were  more  insistent  around  the 
Penhale  sands  ;  and  in  1835  a  drifting  of  the  sand 
revealed  some  fragments  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Piran, 
that  had  lain  submerged  and  forgotten  during  eight 
or  more  centuries.  On  the  east  coast  we  sometimes 
see  ruinous  churches  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
shore,  their  walls  cast  down,  their  graves  washed  and 
rifled  by  the  waves  ;  and  we  read  of  other  churches, 
homesteads,  once  thriving  towns,  whose  traces  must 
be  sought  beneath  deep  water.  Here  it  is  the  sand, 
not  the  sea,  that  does  these  things.  That  which  the 
towans  accomplished  for  a  time  at  St.  Enodoc — the 
destruction  that  they  wrought  at  St.  Constantine  and 
St.  Gwythian's — was  done  still  more  fully  and  irre- 
vocably at  St.  Piran's.  Twice  there  had  to  be  rebuild- 
ing farther  inland,  as  the  sands  swept  inwards  and 
were  invincible,  and  the  present  church  of  Perranza- 
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buloe,  "  Perran-in-the-Sands,"  now  stands  far  removed. 
The  saint  himself  is  identified  with  St.  Kieran  of 
Saigir,  a  noted  Irish  saint — the  mutation  of  K  into  P 
presents  no  difficulty  ;  and  when  he  landed  in  Corn- 
wall he  is  said  to  have  brought  an  Irish  girl  with  him 
who  became  the  Buriena  of  St.  Buryan.  A  good  deal 
is  told  about  St.  Kieran,  but  Cornish  records  of  St. 
Piran  are  confused,  sometimes  frivolous,  sometimes 
mythical.  He  was  the  patron  of  the  miners.  At  the 
earliest  this  ruin  must  be  several  centuries  later  than 
his  time,  but  is  probably  on  the  original  site  of  his 
cell  ;  it  exactly  resembles  Irish  oratories  of  similar 
date.  Anything  like  restoration  would  be  alike  absurd 
and  impossible,  but  the  relic  might  have  been  pre- 
served with  greater  care.  Some  of  its  contents,  includ- 
ing its  font,  seem  to  have  been  removed  to  the  second 
and  then  to  the  existing  church,  and  included  perhaps 
the  head  of  one  of  the  skeletons  that  were  found 
beneath  the  floor,  believed  to  be  that  of  St.  Piran 
himself.  All  around  have  been  discovered  many 
human  bones,  and  these  do  not  always  show  signs  of 
regular  interment  ;  they  appear  rather  the  remains 
of  a  body  of  people  suddenly  overwhelmed  in  a  great 
catastrophe.  Perhaps  part  of  the  lost  Langarrow  was 
here.  The  tradition  of  lost  St.  Piran's  proved  true  ; 
M'hy  may  not  this  other  tradition  ? 

Those  who  like  a  smaller  and  quieter  Newquay  are 
going  to  Perranporth.  It  is  a  rock}*  break  of  the 
sand-flats,  and  has  caves  and  cliff-arches  to  be  explored 
at  low  tide.  The  \\()rd  Porth,  so  common  in  Corn- 
^^•al],  means  gate  or  opening,  perhaps  best  interpreted 
as  cove,  rather  than  what  we  now  understand  as  a 
port.  Close  to  the  luunlet  of  Rose  (Cornish  ros,  a 
moorland)  is  tlie  well-known  Perran   Plan-aii-giiare  or 
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"  place  of  play,"  which  shows  traces  of  seat-tiers  and 
gave  accommodation  to  about  2,000  spectators.    Origin- 
ally it  may  have  been  a  natural   subsidence,   adapted 
later  as  an  amphitheatre  ;     there  are  similar  "  plan- 
guaries  "  at  Redruth  and  St.  Just.     Its  first  use  may 
perhaps  not  have  been  for  sports  at  all,  but  as  a  place 
of  justice  or  miners'  court  ;    but  in  days  when  Cornish 
interludes  or  miracle- 
plays    were   popular, 
this   Round  was   un- 
doubtedly   used    for 
their       performance. 
\\q      are      told      by 
C  a  r  e  \v    that     the 
people    sometimes 
specially  constructed 
such    rounds  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  some 
cases    thev    found 
them  ready  to  hand  ; 
just  as,  later,  gather- 
ings   of     Methodists 
have      found      them 
ready     for    large 
ope  n-a  i  r    services. 

We  are  now  definitely  within  tlie  mining  district, 
though  to  a  great  extent  this  only  means  a  district 
of  decay  and  desertion  and  desolation  ;  still,  in 
spite  of  closed  mines,  Redruth  and  Camborne  are 
the  centre  of  Cornwall's  thickest  population. 

Mining  can  never  contrive  to  be  a  l)eautiful  mduslry, 
but  its  success  was  the  Duchy's  prosperity,  and  its 
faihu-('  sent  manv  of  her  sturdiest  sons  on  an  unwilling 
exile  l()  (hstaut  mine-lields.      Man}-  of  the  world's  best 
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miners  and  mine-engineers  gained  their  experience  in 
Cornwall,  or  have  acquired  their  knowledge  academi- 
cally at  the  Camborne  college  ;  and  there  is  never 
actual  cessation  in  the  production  of  tin  or  copper, 
though  many  pits  are  closed  and  others  may  often 
be  on  the  brink  of  failure.  Around  St.  Agnes,  locally 
often  called  St.  Anne's,  with  its  Beacon  of  over  600 
feet,  there  has  been  much  mining  from  prehistoric 
times  ;  and  spots  originally  lovel}',  such  as  Trevaun- 
ance  Cove,  have  been  sadly  soiled  and  polluted. 
Though  there  is  an  oft-told  legend  of  St.  Agnes  here, 
it  is  possible  that  the  place  is  really  named  from  the 
goddess  Ann  of  early  Celtic  mythology.  For  the 
legend  itself  and  for  many  others  of  Cornish  giants, 
pixies,  holy  wells,  dancing-stones,  mermaids  and  fisher- 
men, there  is  no  better  collection  than  Hunt's  Popiday 
Romances  of  the  West  of  England — these  things  live 
in  books  now,  and  very  little  in  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  There  are  also  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Cornish  Magazine,  all  that  \\ere  issued  of  a  delightful 
periodical,  giving  a  charming  supply  of  Cornish  lore, 
mining  and  fishery,  with  valuable  details  of  old  churches 
and  saints,  on  which  points,  and  in  his  archaeology. 
Hunt  is  not  wholly  to  be  trusted.  With  regard  to 
the  saints  W.  C.  Borlase  is  a  better  guide  ;  and  the 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  though  sometimes  fanciful,  has 
amassed  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  record. 

St.  Agnes  Beacon,  commanding  a  great  view,  is 
itself  an  outstanding  landmark,  but  still  more  striking 
is  that  of  Carn  Brea,  rising  between  Redruth  and 
Camborne  to  a  height  of  740  feet,  a  peak  of  granite 
rendered  yet  more  noticeable  from  afar  by  its  monu- 
ment to  Lord  de  IJunstanville  of  Tehidy.  Carn  is  of 
course  the  same  word  as  cairn,  and  almost  invariably 
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means  a  heap  of  stones  raised  by  human  hands,  as  a 
memorial  of  some  important  event  or  above  a  grave. 
Carn  Brea  is  of  exceptional  interest,  and  was  carefully 
examined  by  Borlase.  He  cut  a  section,  and  found 
that  it  "  was  to  the  antiquary  what  a  railway  cutting 
through  aqueous  strata  is  to  the  geologist,  or  what  a 
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duly  attested  pedigree  is  to  the  liistorian.  Each  '  age  ' 
was  here  represented — the  Stone  Age,  witli  its  '  giant's 
grave  '  and  slender  hard-packed  envelope  of  stone  and 
clay  ;  the  Bronze  Age  with  its  cist  or  dolmen  covered 
by  its  cairn  of  loose  stones  ;  the  Iron  Age,  working 
up  into  Ihe  period  of  Ivoinan  jMovincial  civilization  ; 
and,    surmounting    all,    in    due    order,    the    vestiges, 
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evidenced  in  the  Christian  sanctuary,  of  the  Age  of 
the  Saints."  On  this  hill-top  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
musenni  of  liuman  memorials  dating  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  erection  of  the  Dunstanville  monument 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  immediately  near  are 
stone  circles  and  beehive  huts  as  further  trace  of 
man's  occupation.  Carn  Menelez,  a  few  miles  distant, 
is  a  higher  hill,  but  is  of  less  interest.  The  view  from 
Carn  Brea  reaches  from  sea  to  sea.  Gold  coins  and 
other  relics  were  found  here  in  plenty  ;  most  of  which 
finds  must  now  be  sought  in  Truro  Museum. 

Beyond  St.  Agnes,  whose  village  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Opie,  are  some  pleasant  little  coves  and 
sands,  not  ^^■holly  spoiled  by  mining,  such  as  Forth 
Towan  and  Portreath.  the  l;ist  of  which  can  claim  to 
be  Redruth's  seaport  and  is  in  consequence  somewhat 
blackened   by    coal.     Its    former   name    was    Basset's 
Cove,  and  near  is  Tehidy  Park,  the  old  seat  of  the 
Bassets.     They  were  a  notable  family,  with  some  great 
Civil  War  and  other  memories,  and  a  representative 
has    recently    been    High    Sheriff    of    Cornwall.     The 
popularity  of  Portreath  is  chiefly  local-  it  is  a  favourite 
resort   with   the   people   of   Redruth   and   Camborne  ; 
but  though  there  is  beauty  near  it,  on  the  coast  and 
inland  up  the  valley,  its  industrial  activity  is  not  an 
attraction.     Almost  the  only  industries  that  tend  to 
beauty  are  those  of  fishing  and  seafaring,    which  we 
must  seek  elsewhere.     But  Gwythian,  or  St.  Gothian's, 
which  is  i)assed  beyond  Godrevy  Light  on  the  way  to 
Hayle,  is  memorable  because  of  its  once  buried  church, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  more  primitive  structure 
than  even  that  of  Piran,  the  masonry  being  simply  a 
laying  together  of  stones  without  any  sort  of  cement. 
Those   who   are  familiar  with   ancient   Irish  churches, 
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and  with  the  oldest  churches  of  Greece,  will  notice  the 
similarity,  the  practical  identity  of  detail  ;    the  same 
faith,   in   those   early  ages,   built   for  itself  the  same 
homes.     In    Hayle   Bay  we   are   still   in   a  region   of 
blown  sands,  and  also  in  a  spot  that  was  a  great  landing- 
place   of   saints,    especially   Irish   saints  ;     the   Welsh 
more  usually  crossed  to  Padstow  or  reached  Cornwall 
by  way  of  Devon.     There  are  some  to  whom  even  the 
memory  of  saints  will  not  render  the  towans  around 
Phillack  other  than  dismal  ;    but  the  estuary  of  the 
Hayle    has    a    great    charm,    and    Cornwall's    "  black 
country  "  is  now  behind  us.     Mr.  W\  H.  Hudson  found 
this  "  a  curiously  attractive  bit  of  country  "  ;    and  he 
tells  how  the  growth  of  the   common  sea  rush  has 
stayed   the   devastations   of   the   sand-dunes,   holding 
them  and  chaining  them.     On  the  Lelant  side  of  the 
river  these  sands  have  provided  Cornwall  with  one  of 
its  most  famous  golf  courses,  that  drawls  visitors  at  all 
seasons  to  this  far-western  corner.     The  climate,  which 
knows  little  frost  and  scarcely  any  snow,  favours  the 
game  perpetuahy.     Of  course  there  are  times  of  fierce 
driving  winds  or  blinding  mists,  when  the  gaunt  spirit 
of  ocean-solitude  seems  to  stalk  in  from  the  coasts  and 
possess    these    dunes    and    villages — times    when    the 
sand  is  lashed  stingingly  into  the  eyes  of  those  who 
face  it,  or  when  sea-fog  becomes  a  chill  clinging  shroud, 
blotting  out  hedges  and  path   and  water.     But  the 
wildest  or  dreariest  day  may  be  succeeded  by  weather 
of  halcyon  charm.     The  golfer  therefore  is  always  here, 
and  he  can  generally  follow  his  pastime.     But  some 
may  come  to  the  Hayle  River  and  to  Lelant  to  whom 
golf  is  but  a  name  or  a  spectacle,  and  they  find  them- 
selves on  traditionary  ground  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Looking  away  from    the   twentieth  century,   we  gaze 
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into  a  background  of  dim  struggling  races,  people  who 
were  here  before  the  Celts  or  Romans  ;  we  image 
them  trying  to  hold  their  own  against  new  times  and 
new  dominations,  retreating  to  rock-fastness,  earth- 
work, hill  fortress,  to  save  themselves  from  extermina- 
tion or  subjugation  and  slavery.  We  see  them, 
later,  in  the  perplexity  of  their  heathenism,  troubled 
by  visitants  from  across  the  sea,  from  Ireland  or 
Wales  ;  mistaking  the  bearers  of  an  evangel  of  peace 
for  a  new  invasion  that  might  kill  or  enslave  them. 
They  could  not  always  distinguish  the  man  who  prayed 
from  the  man  who  slew  or  deceived  with  fair  words. 
One  of  these  praying-men  was  St.  Euny,  who  became 
the  patron  of  Lelant,  leaving  his  oratory  and  his 
holywell  here.  He  travelled  further,  or  certainly  his 
name  has,  after  establishing  the  Ian-nans  or  "  valley- 
church  "  which  gave  Lelant  its  old  name.  Another 
of  these  saints  was  St.  Ere,  whom  we  find  at  the 
neighbouring  St.  Erth,  and  the  maiden  la  whose 
memory  lives  at  St.  Ives.  It  is  supposed  that  all 
these  landed  in  this  Hayle  River,  in  the  territory  of  a 
local  chieftain  or  king  named  Tewdrig  ;  and  a  number 
of  them  were  given  the  welcome  of  martyrdom,  but 
others  lingered  or  passed  on  unmolested  and  did  great 
things  for  Cornwall — some  going  farther  yet  and  carry- 
ing their  mission  to  Brittany.  Our  Euny,  for  instance, 
is  surely  no  other  than  the  Breton  St.  Uniac. 

If  we  may  believe  tradition,  the  mouth  of  the 
Hayle  was  not  then  banked  with  sand,  but  there  was 
much  habitation  and  a  busy  seaport  here.  The  pre- 
sent Hayle  town  stands  a  mile  or  so  up  the  river. 
The  sand  came,  as  at  Crantock  and  Pcrran,  spoiHng 
the  sea-way,  burying  the  homes.  We  read  that  Lelant 
was    "  sometyme    a    haven    townc,    l)ut    now    of    late 
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decayed  by  reason  of  the  sande  which  has  choaked 
the  harbour  and  buried  mucli  of  the  landes  and  houses  ; 
many  devises  they  use  to  prevent  the  obsorpation  of 
the  churche."  So  wrote  old  Norden  about  the  year 
1580.  Happily  the  church  has  not  been  "  obsorped  "  ; 
the  sand-rush  has  saved  it.  There  are  some  fine  Celtic 
crosses  near  by ;  one  of  these,  truncated,  is  on  a 
garden  wall  in  the  hamlet.  There  are  considerable 
traces  of  Norman  work  in  this  church  of  St.  Euny, 
but  we  know  that  nothing  here,  not  e\^en  the  ancient 
font,  can  date  from  his  time,  unless  it  be  the  crosses, 
and  these  may  easily  be  older  still,  for  many  a  Celtic 
cross  is  simply  an  old-time  heathen  menhir  or  standing- 
stone,  rudely  converted  to  a  Christian  significance. 
We  seem  to  touch  the  saint  more  intimately  and  per- 
sonally if  we  grope  our  way  through  the  nut-grove 
below  the  railwaj^-cutting,  before  it  reaches  Carbis, 
where  the  path  threads  its  difficult  narrow  way  through 
a  tangle  of  hazels  and  brambles  to  the  mutilated  and 
defiled  holy  well.  The  water  no  longer  testifies  to  the 
purit}'  of  its  .  patron's  faith  ;  it  is  muddied  and  dis- 
appointing. There  are  traces  of  an  oratory  a  little 
beyond  it,  and  these  may  show  the  site  of  the  saint's 
first  cell.  There  are  other  foundations  and  wells  of 
his  at  Redruth  and  Sancreed  ;  the  pathos  of  this  one 
is  its  decay,  its  desolation.  Gaps  in  the  bushes  reveal 
to  us  the  golden  sands  below  and  the  clear  blue  waters 
of  the  bay.  These  things  remain  unchanged,  to  fill 
us  \\ith  wonder  and  satisfaction. 

As  the  Lelant  road  runs  on  to  St.  Ives,  it  passes  the 
head  of  a  woody  ravine  that  opens  seaward  below  the 
railway.  This  is  Carbis  Bay,  which  has  become 
quietly  popular  as  a  suburb  of  St.  Ives,  with  excellent 
sands  and  good  bathing  and  the  cheu-m  of  countryside 
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as  well  as  sea.  Tales  of  smuggling  and  of  wrecks  attach 
to  the  shores.  On  summer  days  the  sands  are  gay  with 
visitors,  children  paddling  in  the  waves  that  wash 
gently  ;  at  night  the  place  is  peaceful  as  a  sleeping 
village,  its  houses  embowered  amid  trees  and  gardens  ; 
and  the  light  from  Godrevy  flashes  across  the  bay. 
We  are  now  drawing  near  the  "farthest  west"  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  narrow  neck    between  Havle  Bav 


Carbis   \\\\. 


and  Marazion  is  scarcely  five  miles  across.  There  are 
other  spots  from  which  a  vision  of  the  two  seas  may  be 
gained,  but  nowhere  perhaps  so  impressively  as  from 
Trencrom  Hill,  or  Trecrobben,  which  is  quite  a  short 
walk  from  Carbis  or  from  St.  Ives.  The  \\-ay  passes 
through  Cornish  lanes  almost  bewildering  in  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  flowers,  while  the  open  spaces  when  the 
lanes  are  left  are  rich  with  bracken,  bramble,  heather 
h'ng.     The  summit  is  not  really  of  great  height — 
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the  hills  of  western  Cornwall  are  not  mountainous  in 
their  character  ;  but  there  is  breadth  and  expanse  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  five  hundred  feet  or  so  that  we 
ascend  ;  there  is  the  mystery  of  an  immemorial  past 
and  the  glory  of  a  wonderful  present.  We  seem  to 
step  away  from  time  when  we  go  to  vast  solitary 
places  ;  we  become  one  with  the  perennial  repose  of 
nature,  we  leave  the  consciousness  of  the  transient,  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  timeless  trance.  It  is  best 
to  come  when  there  are  not  man}^  sightseers  about, 
because,  with  nothing  of  misanthropy  in  our  hearts,  it 
is  still  possible  that  the  moods  of  others,  and  especially 
of  others  in  a  holiday  frame  of  mind,  may  not  be  con- 
genial with  our  o\Mi.  Jest  and  laughter  do  not  blend 
v/ith  the  sweet  purity  of  these  heights,  their  solemnizing 
spirit.  Standing  midway  between  the  two  seas,  we 
see  St.  Ives  Ba}^  open  northward  to  the  immensity  of 
the  Atlantic,  while  to  the  south  is  the  English  Channel 
with  "  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  Mount."  West- 
ward, concealed  by  other  heights,  stretches  the 
broadened  promontory  of  hand's  End  ;  eastward,  we 
look  across  the  widening  Duchy,  with  its  earns  and 
moorlands  and  sand-towans,  the  Bodmin  moors  on 
the  horizon.  Almost  at  our  feet  are  Lelant  and  the 
Hayle  River,  with  the  little  town  of  Hayle  to  which 
distance  lends  more  charui  tlian  it  actuallv  possesses. 
Yonder  are  Godrevy  Lighthouse,  St.  Agnes  Beacon, 
and  the  tall  monument  of  Carn  l)i"fa.  St.  I\'es  is 
concealed  by  higher  ground,  but  \\c  s(T'  the  hills 
encircling  it  ;  Marazion  and  Penzance  look  as  if  a  few 
minutes  of  walking  would  take  us  to  them,  wliile  the 
Mount,  as  ever,  is  a  beaut v  and  a  wonder.  It  is  easv 
to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the  boulders  that  are  named 
the  Castle  ;    but  it  is  easy  also  to  come  hither  on  days 
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when  sea-mist  shall  limit  the  view  to  the  circumference 
of  a  few  yards.  Sometimes,  even  in  hours  of  brilliant 
sunlight,  sudden  shrouds  of  fog  will  drive  in  from  the 
ocean,  streaming  up  the  cliffs  and  above  the  headlands 
like  a  rising  tide,  and  wrapping  mile  after  mile  of  land 
in  its  dense  folds.  There  is  charm  even  in  this  fog, 
though  it  may  envelop  and  chill  and  wet  us  ;  but  it  is 
the  view  and  the  breadth  that  we  chiefly  crave. 

The  summit  of  Trencrom  is  one  of  Cornwall's  many 
hill-castles,  the  haunt  and  in  some  measure  the  con- 
struction of  bygone  peoples,  who  took  the  granite 
boulders  as  they  found  them  and  added  some  touches 
of  rough  defensive  art.  Antiquaries  come  hither  to 
wonder  and  to  blunder  ;  it  is  so  simple  to  confound  the 
natural  with  the  artificial,  to  interpret  an  ordinary 
weathering  of  the  rocks  into  a  manifestation  of  man's 
craft.  There  is  a  surrounding  rampart  of  turfy 
mounds  and  huge  stones  ;  and  there  are  two  immense 
piles  of  rock,  one  of  whicli  dominates  the  other.  Some 
of  the  boulders  look  like  logans,  but  would  take  a  great 
force  to  move  them  ;  and  on  others  are  small  hollows 
or  rock-basins,  associated  by  some  with  the  sacrifices  of 
pagan  superstition.  We  cannot  read  these  riddles 
with  any  hope  of  success,  but  we  know  that  the  dark 
and  often  bloodthirsty  religion  of  the  past  always 
clung  to  these  high  places  and  to  these  altar-like  rocks  ; 
and  there  is  an  interesting  present-day  link  with  this 
dim  background.  On  calm  fair  Sundays  Methodists 
come  here  to  hold  their  ser\ices  of  a  younger  but  still 
ancient  faith  ;  so  that  these  Iioar  rocks  still  resound 
with  hymns  and  emotional  appeals  — the  men  of  to-day 
calling  to  the  Godhead  as  men  of  old,  in  more  barbarous 
fashion,  had  called.  But  there  are  many  times  when 
tlK>  rugged  fastness  is  left  to  the  wild  sweeping  winds, 
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the  l)linding  mists,  the  rain  and  desolation  of  primeval 
nature.  In  days  of  calmer  mood  the  air,  though  strong, 
is  soft  and  fragrant,  with  a  delicious  scent  of  grass 
and  heather  ;  light  fleecy  clouds  float  across  a  sky  of 
perfect  blue — blue  as  yonder  ocean  ;  it  is  a  delight  to 
lie  on  the  short  turf  and  gaze  upward.  There  were 
times,  it  is  said,  when  giants  used  to  plav  with  one 
another  on  these  hillsides — when  the  giant  of  Trencrom 
hurled  great  boulders  in  rude  sport  at  the  giant  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount.  But  the  countryfolk  have  lost 
these  old  fancies,  and  we  cannot  always  feel  sure  that 
they  have  gained  something  better.  In  hours  of  storm, 
this  is  still  the  fighting  ground  of  giants. 

Popularity  and  fashion  have  come  to  St.  Ives,  and 
one  can  say  so  without  great  regret,  for  they  have  not 
spoiled  it.  They  may  have  affected  the  surroundings, 
the  approaches,  giving  a  profusion  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  ;  but  the  old  essential  St.  Ives 
remains  almost  untouched.  When  visitors  come,  as 
they  come  in  plenty,  it  is  the  mingling  l:)ut  not  the 
fusion  of  different  races.  The  man  from  "  up-country  " 
is  a  foreigner,  as  the  modern  Parisian  is  a  foreigner  in 
some  lonely  Breton  fishing-town.  In  and  out  of  the 
narrow  tortuous  streets  the  strangers  walk,  with  their 
air  of  curious  gazing,  their  bright  dresses,  their  holiday 
mood.  They  are  alien  to  the  true  life  of  the  place  ; 
they  belong  to  the  outlying  fringe,  but  the  natives  are 
used  to  them,  and  are  friendly  when  not  indifferent. 
Some  bring  came.ras  to  snap  the  picturesque  or  the 
quaint,  and  arc  distracted  by  the  abundance  of 
material,  Llie  difficulty  of  choosing.  Here  and  there  is 
an  artist  painting,  or  a  hasty  sketcher  in  pen-and-ink. 
The  long-established  colony  of  painters  has  made  these 
things  familiar.     Some  of  the  fishermen  even  boast 
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that  they  paint  themselves,  in  leisure  moments  when 
there  is  nothing  better  to  do.  Of  course  there  are  some 
of  the  \-isitors  who  do  not  like  tlie  genuine  St.  Ives  ; 
they  say  that  it  looks  well  in  pictures,  l)ut  the  pictures 
do  not  give  the  dirt  and  the  smells  ;  and  they  keep 
chiefly  to  the  broad  sands,  the  delightful  cliff-walks. 
There  are  persons  who  pass  through  life  complaining 
of  the  "  dirt  and  the  smells  "  ;  we  call  them  pessimists. 
People  find  very  much  what  they  look  for.  But  the 
very  atmosphere  of  St.  Ives  streets  is  a  thing  to  love, 
because  it  naturally  belongs  ;  it  is  native  and  sincere 
and  racy.  There  is  a  savour  of  fishing  everywhere — 
nets,  weather-beaten  oilskins,  salting  cellars,  portions 
of  fish  hanging  outside  the  doorways  to  dry  in  the  sun  ; 
and  the  sea  seems  to  have  impressed  its  lettering  on 
every  face.  Even  the  women,  the  old  wives  at  the 
doors,  the  young  wives  engaged  in  stretching  their 
washing  from  ^^'indo^^'s  and  across  by-ways,  have  a 
sea-like  touch  about  them,  and  the  lads  have  the  far- 
away look  in  their  eyes  that  belongs  to  the  true  sailor. 
It  is  a  subdued  look,  almost  sad,  too  often  shadowed 
with  past  or  coming  tragedy.  These  pilchards  and 
herring  and  mullet  and  mackerel — are  tliey  not  truly 
the  "  lives  o'  men  "  ?  Slinking  through  the  lanes  or 
sunning  themselves  in  the  gutters  are  many  cats 
whose  condition  does  not  report  the  place  as  a  paradise 
for  them  ;  perhaps  their  look  belies  them  and  they 
really  feed  sumptuously.  If  we  listen  to  the  fish-wives 
talking,  we  may  hear  them  speak  of  something  nearly 
tragic  that  has  just  happened — a  lady  bather  rescued 
from  an  outstanding  point  of  rock,  brought  back  more 
dead  than  alive.  They  talk  of  it  without  emotion, 
almost  with  resentment  ;  it  is  always  the  "  strangers  " 
who  do  these  absurd  things.     They  can  understand 
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when  the  sea  beats  out  the  hfe  of  husband  or  son, 
wresting  a  hard  hving  from  the  waters  ;  this  sport  and 
daUiance  with  peril  the\'  do  not  understand  and  find 
it  diffteult  to  pardon.  The\'  know  the  ocean  too  weh 
to  play  with  it.  The  sailor,  the  fisherman  himself, 
mav  love  the  sea  ;    his  women-folk  generally  hate  it. 


The  H.\rbour,  St.  Ives. 


Down  at  the  harbour,  we  come  further  in  touch  with 
the  town's  continuous  life.  There  may  be  visitors 
passing  on  the  roadway  or  loitering  on  the  stone  piers, 
but  the  tone  of  the  place  is  little  disturbed  by  them  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  blue-jerseyed  men  and  the  hovering 
sea-gulls.  These  birds  are  always  present,  sometimes 
in  dense  clouds,  sometimes  only  in  twos  and  threes. 
There  is  plenty  for  them  to  ft'cd  on,  except  on  Sundays 
when  the  boats  ke(^})  in  harbour.  They  wail  and  scream 
and  wrangle  in  all  tones  of  dissonance,  yet  the  sound 
is  never  unpleasing,  nev^er  out  of  harmony  M'ith  the 
scene.      It  is  a  music  that  one  loves  and  craves  per- 
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petually.  Some  of  the  boats  lie  bottom  upward,  for 
repair  or  caulking  or  pitching  ;  some  are  decaying  to 
their  Ixickbone  of  naked  ribs  ;  some  are  mere  frames 
in  process  of  building.  There  is  a  clang  of  constant 
hammering.  It  is  these  things  that  are  the  true  spirit 
of  St.  Ives,  not  the  gay  throng  of  visitors  bathing, 
paddling,  or  lying  in  hammock-chairs  on  the  sandy  slope 
of  yonder  bay.  It  is  this  spirit  that  the  painters,  in 
their  studios  that  look  across  Porthmeor  Beach,  are 
striving  to  perpetuate  ;  coming  from  far,  some  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  faces  them,  and 
lingering,  some  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  only,  others 
for  years,  in  this  land  that,  on  the  coast  or  inland,  gives 
everything  that  can  thrill  an  artist  with  fascination  and 
longing  and  despair. 

For  the  oldest  St.  Ives  we  must  go  to  the  Island,  the 
natural  breakwater  of  its  harbour,  with  traces  of  the 
ruined  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  Cornish  name  was 
Porthia.  Close  to  the  harbour  itself  is  another  old 
oratory,  St.  Leonard's  ;  but  neither  of  these  seems  to 
have  any  connexion  with  St.  la,  one  of  the  Irish  saints, 
converts  of  St.  Patrick,  who  came  to  the  Hayle  dis- 
trict some  fifteen  centuries  since.  There  is  another 
St.  Ive  in  CornM'all,  but  this  is  pronounced  Eve,  and 
there  is  the  familiar  St.  Ives  of  Huntingdonshire ; 
other  dedications  must  be  sought  for  these.  Our  St. 
Ives  here  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  virgin  la.  Being 
only  a  small  fishing-hamlet,  the  place  till  about  1209 
was  included  with  Towednack  in  the  parish  of  Lelant  ; 
but  the  people  then  petitioned  that  they  might  have 
their  own  church,  and  the  present  building,  built  of 
Zennor  granite,  was  completed  in  1426.  There  was 
some  restoration  a  few  years  since,  but  it  was  carefully 
done,   and  the  church,  with  its  fine  wagon-roofs  and 
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excellent  carving,  is  of  quite  exceptional  interest.  The 
font  is  apparently  thirteenth-century,  and  if  so  must 
have  been  brought  from  elsewhere.  The  brass  formerly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Trenwith  Chapel,  now  an  aisle, 
suffered  naturally  from  wear  ;  and  those  who  restored 
it  at  some  later  period  included  the  usual  nimbus 
within  the  contour  of  St.  Michael's  head,  with  a  ludic- 
rous effect.  The  lofty  cross,  square-headed,  with  a 
carving  representing  the  Father  and  Son,  was  removed 
by  the  Puritans,  but  was  preserved  and  replaced  out- 
side the  south  porch  ;  it  is  coeval  with  the  church, 
and  not  Celtic.  This  and  some  other  mischief  was  done 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  not  as  a  result  of  early  Reforma- 
tion zeal  ;  for  we  find  that  in  1529,  at  the  time  of  the 
Western  Rebellion,  St.  Ives  was  conservative  like  the 
rest  of  Cornwall,  clinging  to  old  religious  forms. 

A  century  later  the  town  had  become  Puritan  and 
Parliamentarian  ;  as  a  result  of  which  the  church  lacks 
Charles  Fs  letter  of  thanks  so  often  seen  throughout 
the  Duchy.  Being  held  by  the  manor  of  Ludgvan  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  St.  Ives  long  remained 
a  smah  fishing  hamlet,  but  gradually  it  rose  to  greater 
importance.  History  touches  it  at  a  few  points  ;  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VI  Porthminster,  then  an  out- 
lying village,  was  destroyed  by  French  rovers  who  had 
already  done  damage  at  Marazion  ;  and  in  1497  Perkin 
\^'arbeck  was  proclaimed  king  here.  Market  rights  were 
granted  by  Henry  VII,  and  in  1558  the  town  Ix^came 
a  borough,  returning  two  members.  There  are  very 
compk^te  IJorough  Accounts,  proving  that  the  muni- 
cipality was  prosperous,  hospitable,  charitable  ;  and 
these  may  be  studied  with  great  int(>rest  in  J.  H. 
Matthews'  admirable  "  History  of  St.  Ives,"  a,  rich 
storehouse   of  details  relating   to   the  entire  district. 
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One  of  the  piers  was  built  by  Smeaton,  of  Eddystone 
fame,  but  has  since  been  extended.  Among  the  town's 
records  are  many  tales  of  shipwreck  and  of  piracy. 
About  a  mile  inland  is  Halsetown,  a  mining  suburb, 
where  Henry  Irving  spent  some  years  of  his  childhood, 
being  placed  here  in  the  care  of  his  aunt,  the  wife  of 
Captain  Penberthy,  overseer  of  the  mines.  In  later 
days  he  recalled  Halsetown  as  "a  village  nestling 
between  sloping  hills,  bare  and  desolate,  disfigured  by 
great  heaps  of  slack  from  the  mines,  and  with  the 
Knill  monument  standing  prominent  as  a  landmark  to 
the  east.  It  was  a  wild  and  weird  place,  fascinating 
in  its  own  peculiar  beaut3^  ^i^<i  taking  a  more  definite 
shape  in  my  youthful  imagination  by  reason  of  the 
fancies  and  legends  of  the  people.  The  stories  attach- 
ing to  rock  and  well  and  hill  were  unending  ;  every 
man  and  woman  had  folklore  to  tell  us  youngsters. 
We  took  to  them  naturally — they  seem  to  fit  in  wisely 
with  the  solitudes,  the  expanses,  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  Cornish  people,  and  never  clashed  in 
our  minds  with  the  Scriptural  teachings  which  were  our 
daily  portion  at  home.  These  legends  and  fairy 
stories  have  remained  with  me  but  vaguely — I  was  too 
young  ;  but  I  remember  the  '  guise-dancing  '  when 
the  vihagers  went  about  in  masks,  entering  houses  and 
frightening  the  children.  We  imitated  this  once,  in 
breaking  in  on  old  Granny  Dixon's  sleep,  fashioned 
out  in  horns  and  tails,  and  trying  to  frighten  her  into 
repentance  for  telling  us  stories  of  hell-fire  and  brim- 
stone. The  attempt  was  not  too  successful."  Irving 
is  largely  forgotten  noA\'  l^v  the  younger  generation, 
but  he  was  a  great  power  among  the  later  Victorians  ; 
he  was  a  giant  of  the  stage  at  a  time  when  literature 
and  art  and  politics  also  had  their  giants  ;    and  being 
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a  west-countryman  (born  near  Glastonbur})  it  is 
pleasant  to  associate  his  childhood  with  these  Cornish 
scenes  and  memories.  There  is  also  interest  in  remem- 
bering that  another  eminent  Victorian,  Leslie  Stephen, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  level-minded  of  literary 
critics,  knew  and  loved  St.  Ives,  buying  a  house  here 
and  spending  many  long  holidays  during  successive 
years,  and  taking  many  of  his  great  tramps  through 
the  neighbourhood.  Foreign  places,  and  the  Alps 
especially,  seem  to  have  held  his  chief  affections  ;  but 
"  for  England  "  he  did  not  think  St.  Ives  easily  beaten. 
The  qualification  may  appear  a  little  superfluous  to 
some  of  us  ;  if  a  spot  is  of  exceptional  charm  for 
England,  does  not  that  imply  cvcyythiiig  we  ask  for  ? 

One  of  Stephen's  great  walks,  his  biographer  tells 
us,  was  from  Penzance  to  Land's  End,  chiefly  following 
the  coast  line,  and  then  from  Land's  End  to  liis  home 
at  St.  Ives.  This  cannot  have  been  less  than  thirty- 
three,  perhaps  thirty-five  miles  ;  but  mere  pedestrian- 
ism,  though  having  its  own  value,  is  not  enough  for  the 
exploration  of  such  a  countryside.  There  is  need  of 
leisure,  of  fingerings  and  loiterings.  It  is  not  enough 
to  keep  to  the  roads  ;  in  this  Western  Cornwall  it  is 
not  even  enough  to  keep  to  the  field-paths.  There  are 
sights  along  this  coast  which  even  the  coast-guard's 
walk  will  not  reveal.  The  St.  Ives  visitor  in  general 
sees  little  of  it  beyond  what  is  visible  from  a  conveyance ; 
and  he  may  tlius  leave  the  neighbourheod  with  an 
impression  that  Gurnard's  Head  is  the  only  piece  of 
foreshore  worth  a  few  minutes'  delay.  This  is  a 
mistake  that  may  save  from  some  exertion,  l)ut  at  the 
same  time  k'aves  largely  unvisited  some  ot  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  the 
interior  is  somewhat  desolate,  a  region  of  moorland  and 
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stony  hillocks,  strewn  with  the  relics  of  a  bygone  age, 
and  in  rough  weather  wild  with  storm- winds  or  im- 
penetrable with  sea-fog — a  region  so  often  called  the 
Connemara  of  Cornwall  that  it  seems  idle  to  repeat  the 
phrase.  Yet  this  district  itself,  with  its  lonely  bare 
farmsteads,  its  lack  of  trees,  its  miles  of  typical  Cornish 
"  hedge,"  has  at  times  a  wonderful  impressiveness  and 


"H 


('■urnakd's  Head. 


brings  us  near  to  the  lives  of  the  sparse  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  told  us  that  the  imaginations  of  these 
people  are  simply  the  fancies  and  myths  of  a  child, 
that  they  are  not  truly  imaginative  or  poetical,  that 
they  lack  the  .sense  of  humour  ;  that,  in  tact,  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon  jxMsant  of  other  parts  of  England  has 
more  sentiment,  more  imagination,  certainly  more 
humour,  than  these  whom  lie  .supposes  to  be  Celts. 
But  he  forgets  tliat  they  are  probably  \-ery  little  Celtic 
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at  all,  being  in  more  likelihood  the  descendants  of  pre- 
Celtic  races.  These  racial  points  should  never  be 
pressed  too  far,  and  Mr.  Hudson  must  be  left  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  his  remarks.  He  is  a  keen  observer 
and  fearless  of  statement  ;  and  nothing  but  thanks  are 
due  to  his  noble  protests  against  all  forms  of  cruelty, 
as  also  against  the  senseless  shooting  of  seals  and  of 
rare  wildfowl.  The  true  naturalist  is  not  he  whose 
zeal  is  for  lifeless  specimens.  It  is  natural  to  think  of 
Mr.  Hudson  here,  for,  characteristically  enough,  he 
spent  a  winter  at  Zennor,  and  not  many  people  would 
dream  of  wintering  in  such  a  place.  His  studies  of 
local  bird-life  prove  tha.t  he  had  his  reward,  but  he 
studied  men  and  women  as  well  as  birds  and  beasts. 

Zennor  is  about  five  miles  from  St.  Ives,  and  not  many 
visitors  walk  so  far,  but  many  pass  it  by  coach  or  car 
as  they  drive  westward.  A  majority  of  holiday-makers 
do  not  get  beyond  Clodgy  Point  in  their  rambles,  and 
this,  though  und()ul)tedly  fine,  is  matched  by  many 
other  headlands  and  chasms  that  are  left  unseen. 
Between  St.  Ives  and  Zennor,  but  inland,  is  Towed- 
nack,  where  they  "  built  a  hedge  round  the  cuckoo." 
It  used  to  be  customary,  when  anything  absurd  or 
incredible  was  stated,  to  tell  the  speaker  to  "go  to 
Towednack  (]uay,"  which  is  verv  much  like  referring 
to  the  coast-line  of  Bohemia.  Towednack,  anciently 
Towynnok,  is  clearly  a  dedication  to  St.  W'innoc, 
probably  the  same  saint  tliat  we  find  at  Lan- 
dewednack  of  the  l.i/ard  (Hstrict.  The  church  is 
singularly  primitive  in  apptarancf,  with  a  squat 
unadorned  tower,  whose  lack  of  pinnacles  was  fonnerU' 
explained  l)y  saying  lli;il  llie  (le\il  threw  them  (h)\vn 
each  night  after  they  had  been  erected.  Perhaps 
the   devil's   judgment    was   correct  ;     pinnacles    wonid 
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have  a  queer  look  on  so  low  and  massive    a    struc- 
ture.     An  early  incised  tomb-slab  and  a  chancel  arch 
are  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  this  unpretentious 
building  ;    but   the   church   at   Zennor  is   more   strik- 
ing, in  a  somewhat  barren  stony   district  where  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  cow  ate  the  bell-rope,"  the  inference 
being  that  there  was  little  else  to  eat.     Cornish  parishes 
were  fond  of  such  jests  at  each  other's  expense,  very 
fair  samples  of  \'illage  humour  but  not  quite  enough 
to  disprove  Mr.    Hudson's  comments  on   that   topic. 
The  church  is  famous  for  the  carved  mermaid  on  one 
of  its  bench-ends,  and  as  there  is  also  a  mermaid  incised 
on  the  tower-dial  there  must  have  been  some    local 
tradition.     The  appropriate  legend  formerly  told  does 
not  satisfy  us  ;    and  it  might  be  unkind  to  suggest  that 
a  peculiarly  human-looking  seal  may  at  some  time 
have     haunted    the    Zennor    cliffs    and    caves.      The 
dedication   is  obviously  to   a  virgin-saint,   Senara  or 
Sinara,  probably  one  of  the  early  Irish  missionaries  ; 
but  as  depicted  on  one  of  the  church  windows  we  have 
no  reason  to  imagine  tliat  she  was  a  mermaid.     The 
oldest   parts  of   the   Iniilding  date  from   about   1270, 
when  Zennor  was  given  to  Glasney  College. 

Above  the  village  towers  the  desolate  upland  of 
Zennor  Beacon,  750  feet  in  height,  and  near  this  is  the 
w(41-known  Ouoit  or  cromlech,  whose  displaced  slab 
is  18  feet  in  length  ;  a  huge  monument  sometimes 
claimed  as  the  finest  in  1^2ngland,  The  whole  land  here 
is  crowded  with  relics  of  similar  nature,  tumuli,  hut- 
circles,  "  picts'  houses."  A  little  labour  might  restore 
some  of  the  houses  to  a  condition  at  least  as  habitable 
as  some  rough  dwellings  in  wild  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
something  of  a  human  atmosphere  still  clings  to  them  ; 
ImiI  the  sepulchral  or  other  niomunents  seem  infinitely 
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more  remote,  and  often  give  a  sense  of   awe  to  spots 
that  would  be  sufficiently  mysterious  and  weird  without 
them.     Morvah  church-town,  reached  after  a  grand 
stretch  of  coast  from  Zennor,  is  especially  surrounded 
with  such  relics  of  an  undated  past ;    Chun  Castle,  the 
Chun  cromlech,  the  Men  Scryfa,  or  inscribed  stone, 
{men  being  Cornish  for  stone,  and  scryfa  a  corruption 
from  Latin),  the  Men-an-tol,  or  holed  stone,  the  Lanyon 
Ouoit,  the  Nine  Maidens,  the  huts  of  Bosporthennis — 
details  of  these,  with  information  or  guesses  as  to  their 
purport,  are  easily   to  be  found  in  the  right    sources. 
Heights  like  Carn  Galva  and  Carn  Kenidjack  break 
the  expanse  of  the  heath-land  ;  on  the  coast  is  the  noble 
cliff  of  Bosigran,  with  the  pinnacled  rocks  of  Rosmergy 
a  little  beyond.     Westward  is  Pendeen,  with  memories 
of  Borlase  and  of  Aitken  ;  and  at  St.  Just  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  Cornwall's  oldest  mining  centres,  close 
to  the  great  Botallack  and  Levant,  whose  workings 
in  both  cases  extend  to  a  distance  under  the  sea.     Of 
these  also  much  might  be  said,  but  not  here  or  now. 
The  pitmen,  it  is  said,  have  often  been  terrified  by  the 
crash  of  storms  tossing  the  boulders  above  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  IX 
EXETER   AND    SOUTH    DEVON 

EARLIER  in  this  book  Bristol  was  spoken  of  as 
the  gate  of  the  West,  but  this  was  of  a  West 
that  includes  Somerset.  Of  the  W'est-Country  that 
embraces  Devon  and  Cornwall  alone,  which  is  perhaps 
the  more  common  significance  of  the  term,  Exeter  is 
something  more  than  a  gateway  ;  historically  though 
not  geographically  it  is  the  true  centre,  the  heart,  the 
mother-town  ;  intensely  Devonian,  typical  of  a  Devon 
that  is  almost  equally  Celtic  and  Saxon.  It  has  the 
added  dignity,  shared  by  no  other  English  town  so  far 
west,  of  being  Roman  ;  so  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  product 
of  five  successive  civilizations,  all  of  which  have  left 
their  mark — the  Celtic,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman  and 
mediaeval  English.  During  each  of  these  phases  it 
has  always  been  a  place  of  importance  ;  but  the 
roots  of  that  old  stronghold  on  the  red  hill,  the  Rouge- 
mont  of  the  Normans,  may  go  back  further  still,  into 
the  dim  periods  before  the  Celt  himself  arrived.  It  can 
boast  an  antiquity  as  great  as  that  of  York  or  Win- 
chester or  London.  Doubtless  there  are  spots  of  earth- 
work or  rock-castle  in  the  West  whose  origin  may  be 
more  ancient — we  cannot  measure  the  years  of  the 
immemorial  ;  but  Exeter  has  been  continuous,  it  has 
suffered  no  lapse  ;  it  is  still  a  thriving  town,  while 
other  hill-fastnesses,  perhaps   its   coevals,  arc    left  to 
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solitude  and  desolation,  In  commerce,  in  naval  and 
military  affairs,  Plymouth  is  now  the  real  capital  ol 
united  Devon  and  Cornwall  ;  but  in  memories,  in 
history,  in  tradition,  nothing  can  displace  the  "  ever 
faithful  city  "  from  its  position  ;  it  is  still  in  a  true 
sense  the  Heart  of  the  West.  Literature  also  will  not 
be  slow  to  remember  that  the  famous  "  Exeter  Book  " 
of  the  cathedral  has  preserved  for  us  the  originals  of 
some  of  the  most  hauntingly  beautiful  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poems,  a  unique,  invaluable  treasure. 

We  have  traced  the  birth  of  the  Exe  in  the  remote 
seclusion  of  Exmoor  ;  and  though  this  lovely  river 
does  not  retain  the  whole  of  its  beauty  when  it  waters 
the  Devon  lowlands,  it  reaches  the  sea  with  sufficient 
distinction  of  surroundings,  and  its  name  had  been 
bestowed  liberally  along  its  banks.  Its  beauties  at 
Exford  and  Dulverton  belong  to  Somerset,  but  of  its 
seventy-miles  course  by  far  the  larger  portion  is 
Devonian.  Other  streams  hasten  to  pay  tribute  to  it  ; 
before  it  flows  past  Exmouth  it  has  received  the  Barle, 
the  Loman,  the  Greedy,  the  Culm,  the  Clyst.  Its 
navigable  importance  is  now  comparatively  slight, 
but  besides  Exeter,  now  served  by  a  canal,  it  had 
another  old-time  port  of  ancient  repute  at  Topsham, 
around  which  an  atmosphere  of  tradition  still  clings. 
Exeter  itself  stands  about  ten  miles  from  the  river- 
mouth,  on  a  hill  rising  from  its  banks,  in  the  centre  of 
the  country's  richest  fertility.  This  is  the  essential 
South  Devon,  of  which  Gissing  found  the  air  no  less 
soothing  than  exhilarating.  It  is  a  land  devoted  to 
farming  and  market-gardening  ;  it  produces  the  most 
delightful  milk  and  cream  and  butter,  orchards  and 
gardens  of  generous  fruitage,  meadows  of  the  most 
succulent  pasture  ;  the  farmer  may  grumble  at  times, 
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as  is  his  privilege,  but  he  prospers  exceedingly  and 
rarely  has  a  bad  season.  The  castle  on  the  "  red  hill," 
an  igneous  protrusion  in  a  district  of  marl  and  sand- 
stone, must  be  taken  as  representing  the  Caer-uisc 
of  the  Celts,  the  river  stronghold,  and  the  same  idsc  is 
of  course  the  root  of  the  river's  name.  When  the 
Romans  came  they  called  the  place  Isca  Dumnoniorum, 
Isca  or  Exe-town  of  the  Dumnonii.  As  a  strongly 
defensible  spot,  near  enough  to  the  sea  for  navigation 
and  far  enough  removed  for  safety,  Exeter  was 
especially  favoured  and  was  probably  one  of  the  early 
tin-ports,  to  which  the  tin  was  brought  on  pack-horses 
from  Dartmoor  and  Cornwall  ;  Greek  coins  found  here 
prove  that  it  was  resorted  to  by  early  eastern  mer- 
chants. The  Roman  walls  enclosed  a  space  now 
represented  by  High,  Fore,  South  and  North  Streets. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  decisively  when  the  spot  was 
first  claimed  for  the  Roman  eagles,  but  Freeman  has 
suggested  Vespasian  as  the  first  to  take  possession, 
and  a  still  more  dubious  tradition  used  to  speak  of 
Juhus  Caesar.  In  any  case  the  settlement  was  proba- 
bly more  or  less  peaceful  ;  there  is  no  record  or  trace 
of  severe  fighting,  and  the  Roman  holding  of  these 
outlying  parts  of  Britain  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
powerful  suzerainty  than  a  blood-stained  military 
conquest.  Certainly  Devon  was  dominated  very 
lightly,  and  Cornwall  scarcely  at  all.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  legions  there  would  have  been  little 
change,  except  that  the  overlords  would  cease  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  imperial  coffers  ;  Exeter  remained  a 
Romanised  British  city  until  the  influence  of  the 
Saxons  slowly  crept  westward,  when  it  finally  became 
the  Excester  or  Exanceaster  which  softened  to  the 
present  name  of  Exeter, 
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For  a  time  the  town  was  shared  b}'  Celt  and  Saxon 
jointly,  as  proved  by  the  dedications  of  churches, 
but  the  compromise  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
quite  happy,  and  the  Celts  'nourished  a  grudge  that 
often  impelled  them  to  fight  by  th(>  side  of  invading 
Danes  ;  from  whom, 
in  894,  the  city  was 
relieved  by  Alfred 
himself.  Thirty 
vears  later  Athelstan 
finally  expelled  the 
Celtic  inhabitants,  or 
at  least  the  fighting- 
men  amongst  them, 
driving  them  into 
Cornwall  with  the 
Tamar  as  their  fron- 
tier. The  town 
suffered  almost  con- 
tinuouslv  in  those 
strenuous  days,  espe- 
cially from  Danes  ; 
but  it  was  ready  to 
make  a  show  of  re- 
sistance when  the 
Norman  \^'illiam  ap- 
peared before  its  gates,  being  willing  to  recognize  liim  as 
overlord  but  not  to  surrender  its  independence.  Thougli 
Harold's  mother  Gytha,  the  reputed  builder  of  St.  Olaf's, 
was  in  the  city,  it  had  to  yield  to  the  inevitable  ;  the 
result  being  that  in  1068  a  Norman  castle  was  begun  on 
Rougemont  hill — the  name  that  so  startled  Richard  HI 
on  his  visit  here,  because  it  had  been  foretold  that — 
"  I  should  not  live  long  aftei-  I  saw  Richmond." 
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Not  much  remains  of  the  castle  now,  but  enough  to 
1)C  impressive,  and  its  inner  grounds  have  recently 
been  converted  into  a  delightful  pleasure-garden,  in 
addition  to  the  pleasant  enclosure  of  Northernhay. 
Among  other  historic  events  Exeter  has  memories  of 
Perkin\\'arbeck,of  the\\'estern  Rebellion,  the  Civil \\'ar, 
and   the   coming  of  a  second  but  bloodless   conqueror, 

\\'illiam  of  Orange. 
But  the  true 
heart  of  modern 
Exeter,  as  of  the 
medice\'al  town,  is 
the  great  cathe- 
dral. 

There  had  been 
bishops,  neces- 
sarily, in  the 
British  Church 
long  before  the 
coming  of  the 
Saxons,  but  what 
we  mav  term  ter- 
TheNohman  'I Owkk,  e.xeterCathedkai  .  ritorial  Christian- 
ity was  of  Latin 
origin  and  was  unknown  in  Celtic  times.  When 
Devonshire  first  came  under  Saxon  influence  it  was 
included  in  the  Wessex  diocese  whose  bishop-stool  was 
first  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire),  and  later  at  Win- 
chester. Owing  to  the  constant  westward  extension 
of  Saxon  rule,  this  diocese  became  so  unwieldy  that  in 
703  a  new  bishop's-town  was  established  at  Sherborne. 
By  the  year  909  Wessex  extended  as  far  as  the  Tamar, 
and  a  Devonian  diocese  was  formed  with  Crediton  as 
its    see-town.      In    1050    Exeter    was    chosen    for    the 
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bishop-stool  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
waU,  and  its  first  bishop,  Leofric,  took  the  old  Saxon 
church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Peter,  foimded  by  Atlielstan 
and  rebuilt  In'  Canute,  as  the  basis  for  his  cathedral. 
Leofric  was  a  notable  man,  doing  much  for  th<'  welfare 
of  his  establishment,  to  which,  among  other  gifts,  he 
left  the  priceless  Liher  Exoniensis  already  referred  to  ; 
but  it  was  Warelwast,  the  third  bishop,  who  became  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  great  builders  here,  beginning  the 
erection  of  a  fine  Xorman  structure  in  place  of  the 
Saxon  church,  of  \\hich  new  erection  the  magnificent 
transeptal  towers  are  the  present  sur^'ival.  From  this 
date  to  that  of  Lacy,  who  died  in  1455,  the  great  pageant 
of  church-building  proceeded.  The  last  really  notable 
feature  added  to  the  main  fal^ric  was  the  screen  of  its 
west  front,  so  much  admired  by  Henry  James,  without 
which  the  cathedral's  facade  would  undoubtedly  be 
undignified  and  disappointing.  \\'\i\\  the  exception 
of  its  X'orman  to\\  ers,  this  glorious  minster  is  a  specimen 
of  richly  Decorated  style  in  its  main  characteristics  ; 
but  its  great  period,  architecturally,  having  lasted  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  there  are  naturall}-  many 
details  that  are  Transitional. 

It  is  usually  the  entirety  of  a  great  church-interior 
that  impresses  a  visitor  ;  details  are  left  for  the  study 
of  the  initiated.  But  it  does  not  need  a  specialist's 
knowledge  to  appreciate  this  fine  Decorated  nave 
with  its  beautiful  groinings  and  clustered  pillars,  its 
windows  of  varied  tracery,  its  minstrels'  gallery,  its 
great  western  window.  This  minstrels'  gallery  is 
quite  unsurpassed  in  its  beauty.  For  the  most  part 
the  glass  of  the  windows  is  poor,  but  that  of  the  eastern 
window  is  old  and  good,  though  not  a  perfect  survi\-al  : 
the  great  feature   of   the  windows,   however,   is    their 
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wealth  of  exquisite  traceiy.  Bishop  Stapledon's  screen 
would  do  little  to  break  the  fine  vista  from  west-end  to 
east,  were  it  not  surmounted  by  the  organ,  w^hich  in 
such  a  position  is  always  an  intrusion  and  a  blemish. 
It  was  Stapledon  also  who  gave  the  magnificent 
Bishop's  throne,  and  his  own  elaborate  tomb  is  just 
within  the  choir.  He  was  a  man  of  distinction,  though 
he  came  to  a  sad  end,  killed  b\''  a  London  mob  as  an 
unpopular  minister  of  Edward  H.  Many  of  his  suc- 
cessors deserve  mention  almost  equally,  and  so  do  many 
of  the  monuments,  which  are  rich  and  varied,  but  the 
entire  cathedral  should  be  studied  in  detail  ;  this  is 
distinctly  a  church  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  its 
detail  excels  its  general  effect — though  any  shortcoming 
in  that  effect  is  such  as  will  impress  the  connoisseur 
rather  than  the  ordinary  man.  There  may  be  a  slight 
lack  of  broad  spaciousness  as  compared  with  some  other 
minsters  ;  yet  the  general  impression  should  silence  all 
cavilling,  and  thrill  us  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
gratitude. 

As  often  with  cathedral  cities,  there  are  many  other 
interesting  churches  in  Exeter,  and  there  were  once 
more.  A  modern  town  does  not  like  to  spare  so  much 
room  for  its  churches  as  the  ancients  did.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  thesechurchesis  the  now  disused  St.  Martin's, 
close  to  the  striking  "  Mol's  Coffee  House  "  in  the 
Close — a  central  green  space  lacking  the  seclusion  of 
the  closes  at  Wells  or  Salisbury,  but  delightful  and 
appropriate  none  the  less.  Many  of  the  other  churches 
are  chiefly  of  interest  because  of  their  dedications,  in 
which  the  Celtic  element  is  strong  and  speaks  strikingly 
of  the  town's  unbroken  continuity  ;  among  these  we 
have  St.  Sidwell's,  St.  David's,  St.  Petrock's,  St. 
Pancras,    St.    Kerrian    (Kicran,   almost   certainly  the 
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St.  Piran  of  Cornwall).  St.  Olaf's  or  Olave's,  a  building 
of  curious  .shape,  i.s  Scandinavian,  and  is  usually 
attributed  to  Gytha,wife  of  Godwin,  who  was  of  Danisli 
famil}^  Besides  its  older  churches,  Exeter  has  also 
done  some  excellent  modern  chmTh-building,  as  at 
St.  David's  and  St.  Michael's.  The  church  of  St. 
Mary  vSteps  is  chiefly  known  for  its  sixteenth-centurv 
clock,  "  The  Miller  and  his  Men,"  the  Miller  being 
Henry  VHI,  which  is  one  of  the  effigied  timepieces  in 
which  our  forefathers  delighted,  like  the  familiar 
example  at  Wells  ;  but  a  more  attractive  church  is  that 
of  St.  Mary  Arches,  buried  among  the  houses  of  a 
narrow  by-way,  \\-hich  has  some  striking  Norman  work 
and  many  old  memorials  of  departed  Exeter  worthies. 
There  are  many  quaint  nooks  and  corners  among  the 
older  streets,  survivals  of  gabled  roof  and  picturesque 
frontage  ;  but  among  secular  buildings  in  Exeter  the 
Guildhall  is  the  great  gem,  standing  like  an  incon- 
venient obtrusion  of  the  past  in  the  thick  of  the  High 
Street's  modernism  and  bustle.  To  remove  or  tamper 
\\itfi  it  in  any  ^^'ay  would  be  a  hateful  vandalism  ; 
Exeter  is  too  wise  and  too  loyal  for  that.  What  we  see 
in  front  dates  from  1593  and  is  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous confusion  of  styles  ;  but  within  we  find  survivals 
of  the  earlier  hall  built  in  1464.  The  panelling  and 
bracketed  roof  are  remarkably  good,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  pictures,  including  the  Princess  Henrietta 
and  General  Monk,  by  Lely,  that  of  the  princess  having 
been  presented  to  Exeter  by  her  brother  Charles  II, 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  she  was  born  here  when 
the  queen  was  sheltering  at  Bedford  House.  On  the 
staircase  is  a  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Northcote.  The 
city  archives,  "  caps  of  maintenance,"  and  swords 
presented  by  Edward  IV  and    Henry  VII,   are   also 
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preserved  at  the  Guildhall.  Other  things  to  be  seen 
in  the  town  are  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Wynard's  Hospital 
and  some  other  old  almshouses,  the  small  survival  of 
the  Priest- Vicars'  College,  and  of  course  the  remains 
of  the  castle  at  Northernhay,  where  are  one  or  two 
modern  statues  of  no  great  merit.  A  more  recent  and 
ambitious  statue,  at  the  end  of  Queen  Street,  is  that  of 
General  Buller,  whom  the  West-Country  idolized. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  Exe,  luring  to  pleasant 
ramblings  ;  and  the  river  was  an  essential  of  the 
city's  early  trade  until  spoiled  for  navigation  by  the 
spiteful  Lsabelle  de  Eortibus,  Countess  of  Devon,  who 
constructed  the  weir  that  bears  her  name  in  I2(S4  with 
the  special  object  of  injuring  the  citizens.  This 
policy  of  injury  and  annoyance  was  continued  later 
by  the  Court enays,  the  powerful  lords  with  whom 
Exeter  quarrelled  just  as  Bristol  quarrelled  with  its 
lords  of  Berkeley.  Even  the  narrow  slit  that  the 
Countess  had  left  was  closed,  and  two  other  offensive 
weirs  were  built,  that  the  town  might  be  deprived  alike 
of  shipping  and  fishing.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI  that  the  town  was  allowed  to  construct 
a  canal  to  Topsham,  and  thus  regain  access  to  the  sea. 
Though  the  canal  has  still  some  small  use,  the  true  port 
of  Exeter  is  now  Exmouth.  But  before  passing  to  the 
sea  a  word  is  due  to  one  or  two  of  Exeter's  worthies, 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  wliom,  in  a  literary  \\ay,  was 
Iscanus,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  nvIio  wrote  a  poem  al^out 
the  Trojan  War  and  dedicated  it  to  another  l^xctcr 
man,  Archbishop  Baldwin,  in  the  time  of  Henry  H. 
.\notlier  great  ecclesiastic  of  ICxonian  birth  was 
("ardinal  Langton  ;  while  both  literature  and  the 
("hurch  can  boast  of  Ricliard  Hooker,  wiiose  great 
work   \\e  often    speak    of    hut    seldom   I'ead.      Hooker, 
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'  the  nephew  of  a  reputable  local  archivist,  was  the  most 
master!}-  controversialist  of  his  time,  and  his  writing 
is  frequently  of  rich  eloquence.  He  was  a  temperate 
mild-tempered  man,  a  lover  of  quietude  and  country 
life,  a  devoted  reader  of  the  classics  ;  it  is  melancholy 
to  recall  that  the  quietude  was  marred  by  a  shrewish 
wife.  His  birthplace  was  Heavitree,  a  suburb  to-day, 
once  a  separate  village.  It  is  likely  that  the  delightful 
memoir  b}'  Izaak  Walton  is  more  often  read  than 
Hooker's  work  itself.  Another  Exonian  ever  to  be 
remembered  was  Thomas  Bodle}-,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  Oxford's  great  library. 

Charming  as  old  Exeter  city  is,  it  is  still  more 
delightful  to  pass  with  the  river  to  the  coast-side. 
From  either  bank  the  view  has  been  rendered  familiar 
to  countless  travellers,  because  both  railways  command 
it  ;  and,  especially  when  a  train  has  left  Exminster 
behind,  there  are  always  eager  eyes  read}'  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  panorama,  finishing  with  the  open  sea,  that 
will  be  revealed.  On  the  eastern  side  there  is  Topsham 
itself,  and  pleasant  little  Lympstone  at  a  distance 
beyond  ;  after  which  wt  see  Exmouth  at  the  foot  of  her 
Beacon  hill,  and  can  recall  how  the  Exanmutha  of 
antiquity  has  become  a  prosperous  residential  and 
holiday  resort,  adding  to  her  other  resources  b}-  a 
bungalow-town  on  the  sands  at  the  river-mouth. 
There  are  more  bungalows  on  the  \\'arren  that  in  some 
degree  blocks  the  estuary.  There  is  not  much  that 
is  ancient  in  Exmouth  herself  ;  to  seek  that  we  must 
go  to  her  mother-parishes,  Littleham  and  Withycombe 
Raleigh,  a  mile  or  so  inland  ;  but  modern  taste  has  done 
the  conventional  things,  and  done  them  well,  to  satisfy 
and  please  ;  there  are  well-kept  gardens,  shady  plan- 
tation^,  a  long  breezy  sea-front  recently  extended.     All 
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which  is  good  in  its  way  ;  but  the  spot  has  something 
better  in  its  wide  westward  view  of  river  and  upland, 
glorious  sunsets  flaming  above  the  Haldons,  lovely- 
woods,  and  the  customary  pleasant  savour  of  quiet  sea- 
faring. Some  have  said  that  the  Exe  formerly  reached 
the  sea  by  a  different  mouth  on  the  western  bank,  and 
it  is  certain  that  sand-shoals  have  shifted  much  during 
past  centuries,  even  ^^■ithin  living  memory  ;  but  this 
w^estward  opening  cannot  be  proved,  and  has  indeed 
been  hotly  disputed.  In  any  case  the  broad  estuary 
of  to-day  is  half  land-locked,  and  at  times  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  but  at  1on\-  tides  the  brown 
sands  lie  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  a  haunt  of  mmierous 
sea-fowl  and  of  cockles. 

Close  to  the  water's  edge  is  the  village  of  Starcross, 
the  further  landing-stage  of  the  ferry  from  Exmouth, 
with  its  slender  wooden  pier  and  stone  steps.  The 
ferry-rights  belonged  of  old  to  the  monks  of  Sherborne, 
and  they  erected  a  cross  ;  the  cross  has  gone  no\\-, 
though  the  name  Starcross  reminds  us  of  it,  and  the 
ferry  has  become  a  neat  steam-launch,  performing  its 
journeys  methodically  according  to  time-table.  Those 
who  remember  the  old  rowing-boat  ferry  know  that  the 
passage  was  sometimes  diihcult,  even  perilous.  At 
times  there  is  too  much  sand  and  mud,  when  the  Exe 
itself,  though  always  a  stream  of  strong  current,  looks 
like  a  mere  trickle  of  water  through  the  exposed  flats  ; 
but  when  the  tide  is  full  the  waves  lap  gently  at  the 
piles  of  the  railway-station,  and  the  familiar  Swan  and 
Cygnet  boats  dip  gracefully  on  the  swell  ;  gulls  swoop 
crying  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Starcross  is  in 
the  parish  of  Kenton,  whose  church  is  famous  for  the 
glory  of  its  screen  ;  it  has  also  a  fine  carved  and 
coloured  pulpit.     Close  to  Starcross  lie  rich  undulating 
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meadows  and  a  park  of  turf  and  woodland,  where 
rhododendrons  bloom  luxuriantly  in  their  season,  and 
where  deer  glide  among  the  fine  old  oak  trees.  This  is 
Powderham,  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Courtenays,  of 
whom  Gibbon  has  said  that  their  armorial  bearings 
"  at  once  waved  over  the  towers  of  Edessa  and  were 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine."  The  Courtenays 
were  one  of  the  most  notable  families  in  the  kingdom, 
connected  or  allied  with  the  best  blood  in  Em-ope  ;  it  is 
stated  that  three  of  the  later  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople were  of  Courtenay  strain.  In  England  they 
were  on  the  fringe  of  royalty,  connected  not  distantly 
with  the  Plantagenets  ;  one  son  of  the  family  became 
son-in-la\^'  to  Edward  IV'.  There  is  a  romantic  story 
of  another  Courtenay  who  loved  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  himself  beloved  by  Oueen  Mary  ;  he 
plays  a  part,  not  very  dignified,  in  Tennyson's  "  Oueen 
Mary,"  and  dies  in  banishment,  the  earldom  lapsing 
for  a  time  after  his  death,  to  be  revived  in  i8ji.  The 
family  writ  its  name  large  across  the  history  not  only 
of  Devon  but  of  England  ;  but  the  house  here,  beauti- 
fully placed,  is  not  particularly  impressive  when 
viewed  nearly.  It  resisted  Fairfax  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  was  surrendered  later  when  all  isolated  resistance 
was  useless.  Somc^  Courtena}'  monvmients  arc  in 
Powderham  Church. 

A  few  miles  inland  from  Starcross  is  Mumliead,  and 
here  we  touch  literature,  for  in  1775  the  immortal 
Boswell  visited  its  rector,  and  was  so  much  impressed 
l)y  the  ancient  yew-lree  in  the  churchyard,  even  tlicn 
reputed  to  be  about  seven  centuries  in  age,  that  he 
made  a  vow  on  the  spot  ne\-er  to  get  drunk  again. 
Poor  Boswell's  virtuous  vows  were  as  frequent  as  their 
])reac]ies.  •    Mamlicad  has  a  fine  park,  containing  some 
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grand  chestnuts,  ilex-oaks  and  cork-trees,  also  an 
obelisk  and  a  sham  castle  ;  but  a  more  memorable  park 
is  that  of  the  Cliffords  at  Ugbrooke,  which  has  also  a 
distinguished  literary  association.  Thomas  Clifford 
of  the  Cabal,  created  Baron  of  Chudleigh,  was  Dryden's 
patron,  and  the  poet  paid  several  visits  to  Ugbrooke. 
He  dedicated  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  to 
Lord  Hugh  Clifford,  "  the  worthy  son  of  so  illustrious 
a  father."  The  park,  lying  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Chudleigh  with  its  beautiful  caverned  crag,  is  a  noble 
expanse  of  oaks  and  elms,  beeches,  chestnuts  and  firs, 
whose  scenery  is  so  delightfully  varied  that  it  has  been 
styled  an  epitome  of  the  entire  county.  The  eighteenth- 
century  house  itself  is  not  of  great  interest  except  for 
its  pictures,  and  the  private  chapel  of  earlier  date,  in 
which  are  the  remains  of  Lord  Treasurer  Chftord. 
Chudleigh  itself  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of  Exeter, 
and  there  was  a  Bishop's  palace  here,  of  wliich  only 
ruins  remain.  This  is  a  district  of  fine  scrc^ens,  and 
there  is  one  in  Chudleigh  Church  ;  but  a  more  interesting 
little  town  than  Chudleigh,  though  not  so  beautiful, 
is  Bovey  Tracey,  named  as  Bovi  in  Domesda}^  ;  the 
church,  dedicated  to  Becket,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tracey  who  was  one  of  his  murderers, 
but  is  now  chieily  Perpendicular,  with  Decorated  tower, 
it  has  a  good  pulpit  and  restored  screen.  Another 
church,  St.  John's,  was  built  by  the  rector,  a  late  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Courtenay  family,  and  is  richly  ornate.  The 
Roman  Church  has  a  House  of  Mercy  here,  but  in 
spite  of  Anglican  and  Roman  activities  Dissent  has 
also  flourished  considerably  and  has  some  time- 
honoured  traditions. 

It  was  at  Bovey  that  Cromwell  once  arrived  unex- 
pectedly, by  a  forced  march  from  Crediton,  and  sur- 
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prised  a  party  of  Lord  Wentworth's  troopers,  taking 
prisoners  and  much  spoil  with  httle  bloodshed.  Legend 
says  that  the  officers  were  playing  cards  at  the  time, 
when  they  were  surrounded  under  cover  of  a  winter 
night,  and  that  they  scattered  the  stakes  among  the 
investing  soldiers,  to  give  themselves  time  for  escape 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  same  tale  has  been  told 
elsewhere,  and  is  possibly  apocryphal.  This  appears 
to  be  all  the  fighting  that  Bovey  saw.  It  is  famous 
for  its  beds  of  clay  and  of  hgnite  or  "  Bovey  coal  "  ;  the 
clay  being  largely  used  for  pottery  and  bricks.  The 
coal  is  very  inferior,  but  the  pottery  is  excellent.  At 
Bovey  we  are  again  near  the  Dartmoor  borders,  and 
there  are  some  great  views  of  the  moorland,  Hey  Tor 
rising"  prominently  on  the  west.  Much  nearer  is  the 
loveliness  of  Lustleigh  Valley  and  Cleave.  Bovey  is 
certainly  a  spot  for  delightful  lingering. 

But  we  must  return  across  the  Haldons  to  the  coast. 
These  hills  are  low  compared  with  Dartmoor,  Great 
Haldon  only  reaching  about  800  feet  ;  but  they  seem 
in  a  sense  to  belong  to  its  borders,  though  their  con- 
struction is  different,  being  mainly  greensand  thrust 
up  from  marls  and  sandstone.  Deposits  and  fossil 
traces  prove  that  the  summit  was  once  a  sea-washed 
beach  ;  and  it  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Exe  and  Teign  valleys,  the  coast,  and  the  great  moors. 
A  pre-Roman  trackway  ran  across  these  hills  to 
Teignbridge,  and  the  spot  is  haunted  by  old-time 
traditions,  one  of  which  is  told  in  Ingoldsby,  while  a 
still  more  hackneyed  story  is  that  of  the  Parson  and 
Clerk  who  lost  their  way  on  these  heights,  with 
results  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  by  the  two  rocks 
so  named.  These  tales  need  not  be  re-told.  There  are 
many  ferns,  sundews,  worts,  stonecrops,  to  be  found 
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among  the  bogs  and  hollows  ;  and  though  these  bogs 
in  a  wet  season  are  quite  miry  enough  to  be  unpleasant, 
they  have  never  the  danger  of  the  Dartmoor  and 
Bodmin-Moor  mires.  Nearness  to  Dawlish  and  Teign- 
mouth  brings  many  visitors  during  the  season  ;  at 
other  times  the  heights  are  solitary  and  sometimes 
desolate.  But  there  is  no  desolation  about  those 
popular  \^■atering-places,  except  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  dislike  to  see  other  people  enjoying  themselves 
in  a  conventional  fashion.  Yet  both  these  places, 
now  tamed  and  trimmed  to  the  familiar  pattern  of 
popular  holiday-resorts,  have  a  little  more  to  tell  us 
than  appears  on  the  surface  ;  and  both  are  typically 
South  Devonian,  in  contrast  with  such  spots  as  Ilfra- 
combe  or  Lynton.  The  contrast  extends  to  climate  as 
well  as  surroundings  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
visitors  from  east  or  northern  England  may  find  South 
Devon  relaxing  and  enervating.  But  there  are  many  to 
whom  its  softer  airs  are  a  solace  and  delight,  nor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  the  climate  itself  is  always  of  a 
nerveless  or  effeminate  character.  Dawlish  first  appears 
in  record  as  Doflisc,  later  softened  to  Doulis,  and  the 
name  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  the  "  devil's 
water."  It  was  given  by  the  Confessor  to  Leofric,  first 
Saxon  bishop  of  Exeter — that  is  to  say,  first  bishop  of 
the  Saxon  diocese,  he  himself  being  probably  of  West 
British  birth.  On  one  occasion  at  least  the  little  river 
here  seems  to  have  acted  in  accordance  wdth  its 
supposed  name,  when  in  1810  it  dashed  furiously  down 
the  ravine,  swollen  by  torrents  from  Haldon,  washing 
away  bridges  and  houses  in  its  impetuous  course.  Since 
then  it  has  been  given  a  better  outlet,  and  provides 
the  charm  of  the  pretty  Lawn  that  is  Dawlish's  chief 
feature — a  cliarm  not  enhanced  bv  the  railwav- viaduct 
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from  which  travellers  can  see  all  that  there  is  to  be 
seen.  Teignmouth  is  better  favoured,  for  it  has  a 
really  distinguished  river  and  a  larger  choice  of  at- 
tractions. The  harbour  that  nestles  within  its  curve 
is  always  picturesque  and  can  at  times  be  beautiful, 
looking  across  to  the  Shaldon  bridge  and  up  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Teign,  with  the  dim  hills  of  Dartmoor 
beyond. 

Both  Da\\lish  and  Teignmouth  share  the  privilege 
of  one  of  the  iinest  artifically  constructed  sea-walks  in 
the  kingdom,  a  promenade  so  close  to  the  sea  that  the 
waves  wash  to  its  base  with  every  tide,  so  that  at  times 
it  is  actually  impassable  and  the  railway  is  itself 
smothered  with  breaking  foam.  Both  embankment 
and  railway-line  have  in  the  past  been  shattered  by 
fierce  storm,  but  the  massive  concrete  now  seems 
capable  of  withstanding  anything  that  may  come. 
Like  the  Exe  but  still  more  so,  the  Teign  is  much 
choked  with  sand  ;  and  though  a  fine  broad  river  at 
full  tide,  and  always  a  swift  one,  it  is  not  always 
navigable  to  Newton  e\-en  by  small  boats,  and  its 
harbour  admits  a  very  limited  shipping.  There  was  a 
church  of  St.  Michael  here  in  Saxon  days,  but  the 
Tegntun  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  as  having 
been  burnt  by  the  Danes  must  certainly  have  been 
Kingsteignton  ;  though  doubtless  the  entire  riverside 
suffered  in  those  days  of  pitiless  marauding.  More 
certain  is  a  burning  by  the  French  in  1340,  and  another 
far  more  serious  in  1670,  when  the  Frenchmen  were 
making  a  belated  effort  to  help  the  exiled  James  ; 
doing  his  cause  the  gravest  injury  by  their  action. 
Possibly  even  the  Catholics  of  Torre  Abbey  did  not 
approve  of  such  ruthless  zeal  as  this  pillaging  and 
destroying   an   undefended   little   seaport.     That    the 
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jjlace  was  once  of  some  relative  importance  is  proved 
by  its  sending  seven  ships  and  120  men  to  the  siege  of 
Calais,  an  expedition  that  provides  us  with  a  ready 
estimate  of  local  seafaring  resources  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  the  chief  memory  at  Teignmouth  is  a 
literary  one,  and  that  of  the  first  consequence.  Keats, 
whose  father  was  a  Devonian,  came  to  Teignmouth  for 
his  health  in  1818.  During  his  stay  here,  at  the  house 
now  numbered  35,  the  Strand,  he  corrected  proofs  of  his 
"  Endymion  "  and  wrote  its  memorable  preface,  wrote 
his  beautiful  but  somewhat  cloying  "Isabella,"  and 
earnestly  studied  Milton,  probably  with  "  Hyperion  " 
already  in  his  thoughts.  He  became  intimate  with  a 
family  named  Jeffrey,  one  of  whose  girls  seems  to 
have  been  touched  with  a  tenderness  for  him,  but  there 
was  no  lovemaking  ;  and,  being  there  in  one  of  South 
Devon's  rainy  moods,  which  are  not  infrequent  but 
not  invariable,  he  poured  much  whimsical  abuse  on 
the  county.  It  appears  probable  that  if  he  had  gone 
to  a  more  bracing  spot,  and  had  avoided  the  disastrous 
Scottish  tour  that  followed  his  stay  here,  his  health 
might  not  have  broken  down  so  early  and  fatally.  Of 
the  other  Teign  towns,  and  of  the  charming  Bishops- 
teignton  especially,  much  might  be  said  ;  the  district 
is  full  of  beauty  and  interest,  with  many  delightful 
villages  and  churches,  rich  pasture,  sloping  hillsides, 
woodland,   and  fine  views  of  river  and  moorland. 

At  the  head  of  the  river,  in  so  far  as  it  is  navigable 
at  all,  is  Newton  Abbott,  the  capital  of  the  Teign 
country  and  a  fairly  important  railway- junction  very 
familiar  to  all  travellers.  There  is  much  confusion 
of  names  and  parishes  at  Newton,  and  a  part  of  the 
town  is,  strictly  speaking,  Newton  Bushell,  named 
from  a  family  formerly  holding  the  manor  ;    Newton 
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Abbott  itself  being  so  called  as  having  belonged  to  the 
abbey  at  Torre  ;  the  mother-parishes  are  High  Week 
and  Wolborough,  both  of  which  have  good  churches, 
that  of  High  Week  being  most  beautifully  situated. 
Ford  House,  the  old  seat  of  the  Reynells,  is  a  pleasant 
gabled  building  with  Tudor  windows  and  some  very 
line  ceilings  ;  it  can  boast  that  both  Charles  I  and 
William  of  Orange  slept  beneath  its  roof.  Even  more 
attractive  and  more  ancient  is  Bradley,  the  seat  of  the 
Yardes,  whose  frontage  is  early  fifteenth  century  ; 
only  one  portion  of  the  original  quadrangle  remains. 
Newton  itself  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  with  an  active 
market  and  a  busy  industry  in  china-clay,  pottery, 
and  railway  works.  The  Aller  potteries,  under  the 
enthusiastic  care  of  John  Phillips,  won  something  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  and  a  genuinely  artistic  spirit 
was  fostered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbotskerswell 
and  its  sister   "  W'ell  "   villages. 

There  is  doubtless  a  kinship  between  the  name  of 
the  Ness  at  Shaldon  and  Hope's  Nose  at  Torquay,  and 
the  high-lying  road  that  runs  between  the  two  brings 
them  within  easy  walking  distance.  It  is  a  walk  that 
offers  many  temptations  to  stray  on  either  side  ;  but 
the  Torbay  towns  have  claims  that  admit  of  no  loitering. 
Torquay  itself  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  that  makes 
Exeter  or  London  look  like  children  ;  it  may  be  a 
thousand  centuries  since  the  first  men  hunted  the 
reindeer  and  the  bison,  or  were  themselves  hunted  by 
the  cave-bear  and  the  mammoth,  on  the  uplands  that 
are  now  studded  thickly  with  fashionable  villas. 
Kent's  Cavern  has  given  conclusive  proofs  of  human 
occupation  dating  backward  through  the  days  of 
Romans,  Celts,  Ivemians,  to  the  man  of  cave  and  river- 
drift.     The    cave   was   long   known,    but    even    when 
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explored  with  some  attempt  at  scientific  investigation 
it  was  many  j^ears  before  its  proofs  were  fully  and 
ungrudgingly  accepted.  A  number  of  well-meaning 
persons  thought  it  sheer  wickedness  to  attribute  to 
man  a  greater  antiquit}'-  than  about  five  thousand 
years,  as  sanctioned  by  the  chronology  attached  to 
the  Bible  ;  and  to  this  day  there  are  some  \\'ho  would 
persuade  us  that  the  geologic  and  other  evidences  of 
such  places  as  Kent's  Cavern  or  the  Mendip  caves  are 
merely  a  kind  of  natural  sham  or  forgery,  designed  to 
mislead  scientific  seekers  after  truth.  It  is  important 
to  notice  that  a  thick  sheet  of  stalagmite  la}^  between 
the  deposits  that  come  in  any  degree  within  historic 
times,  and  those  of  the  earlier  immemorial  period  of 
\\hich  history  can  tell  us  nothing  ;  thus  excluding  all 
possibility  of  human  or  other  remains  having  slipped 
downward  deceptively  among  earlier  debris,  as  is 
sometimes  likely.  This  stalagmite  forms  an  hiatus 
difficult  to  bridge  ;  science  cannot  saj^  positively  how- 
many  thousands  of  years  were  necessary  for  its  forma- 
tion. There  is  another  cavern  of  similar  deposits  at 
Brixham  ;  and  these  things  are  not  of  mere  local 
interest,  but  concern  the  whole  race  of  man  and  the 
study  of  his  past.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
speak  of  them  exhaustively  ;  our  business  is  with  the 
modern  towns  that  stand  on  sites  of  such  tremendous 
significance. 

Torquay  and  Torbay  both  apparently  take  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Torre,  or  Tor  Mohun,  which, 
together  with  St.  Marychurch,  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day. The  abbey  of  Torre,  founded  in  1196,  became  a 
house  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order.  It  became 
very  wealthy,  and  after  the  Dissolution  passed  from 
the  Seymours  to  Thomas  Ridgeway  ;    at  which  time, 
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as  Westcote  tells  ns,  the  estate  includetl  ;i  "  bay  or 
peer  at  the  seaside."  This  "peer"  was  the  i^crni  of 
modern  Torquay,  which  was  first  a  very  small  fishing- 
village.  Its  rise  was  due  to  the  Najwleonie  A\ars,  when 
the  officers  attached  to  the  na\'\',  or  engaged  in  forti- 
fying Berry  Head,  needed  houses  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Since  then  the 
toM'n  has  steadily 
advanced  in  popu* 
larity,  embracing  its 
suburbs  of  St.  Mary- 
church  in  a  lovely 
sisterhood,  and  is 
universal!}^  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns 
in  England,  Rivalled 
in  the  south  b}- 
Bournemouth  and 
surpassed  in  popu- 
larity by  Brighton, 
neither  of  those  spots 
can  claim  the  natural 
beauties  of  Torquay. 
Its  view  is  singularl}' 
striking  when  approached  by  sc^a,  or  as  seen  from  some 
neighbouring  heights  ;  but  away  from  the  front  the 
town  cannot  be  called  specially  attractive,  and  there 
are  those  to  whom  its  sub-tropic  vegetation  does  not 
greatly  appeal.  But  nothing  in  disparagement  must 
be  hinted  ;  lV)rquay  is  a  fair  and  highly  favoured  place, 
with  wonderful  beauty  of  position,  charming  beaches 
and  bay^  and  outlying  crags,  and  all  possible  advantage 
tor   pleasure  (n    business,   music,   entertainment,    art  ; 
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logether  with  a  visiting  li>t  of  celebrities  that  already 
rivals  that  of  Bath. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  begin  the  enumeration  of  those 
who  have  lived  or  stayed  at    Torquay,  from  the  day 
when    Napoleon    was    an    un^^•illing    visitor     on     the 
BelJerophi  u,  to  the  time  of  Tennyson,  Kingsley,  Froude, 
Ruskin,    Stevenson,    Henry    James.       To    name     all 
who   ha\-e   known   and   lo\'ed   Torquay   would   be    to 
degenerate  into  mere  catalogue-making  ;    but  it  would 
be  a  pity  not  to  refer  to  the  important  part  it  plays  in 
Mr.    Edmund   (losse's   Father  and  Son.     Being  what 
it  is,  frankly  a  residential  town,  it  is  obvious  that  those 
who  prefer  wild  nature,  country  and  seaside  solitudes, 
the  sweep  of  great   moorlands,  the  quaint  beauty  of 
lonely    fishing-hamlets,    will    not    come    to    Torquay, 
unless  they  use  it   simply  as   a  centre  and   point   of 
departure,  for  which  it  is  excellently  adapted.     The 
same  with  a  difference  may  be  said  of  Paignton,  which 
has  a  finer  stretch  of  sand  but  is  certainly  less  beautiful 
in    its   coast.     There   is   no    old    church    in    Torquay 
except  that  of  St.  Marychurch  itself,  which  dates  from 
before  the  Conquest  ;    but  some  of  its  modern  churches 
are  excellent.     Paignton   however  has   a  stately  and 
beautiful  church  of  red  sandstone,  with  an  exquisite 
chantry  whose  screen  has  unhappily  been  mutilated. 
There  are  traces  of  a  Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Cover- 
dale  at  one  time  resided. 

Paignton  has  undoubtedly  some  essentials  for 
l)()pularity  that  are  lacking  by  Torquay,  and  shares 
■  its  privileges  as  a  cmtrc  for  t'X(  ursions  in  a  country- 
side full  of  varied  beauties  ;  bul  it  is  a  place  with  no 
immediate  reserve  of  charms,  no  quiet  seclusions — an 
ideal  spot  for  young  pleasure-seekers,  and  parents 
watchful  over  the  sand  digging  and  paddling  of  lightly 
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dressed  youngsters.     There  is  a  small  ancient  harbour, 
but  the  great  fishing-port  of  Torbay  is  Brixham.     The 
coast  and  people  here,  the  sailing  and  trawling,    the 
lobsters  and  prawns  and  crabs,  have  been  given  some- 
thing  of   a  classical  setting  in   the   really   delightful 
books   of   the    late    Stephen    Reynolds,   who    caught 
colour  and  atmosphere  by  hving  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  fishers.     But  the  great  memory,  somewhat  insis- 
tently driven  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  visitor, 
is  the  landing  of  Wilham  of  Orange  in  1688,  a  genuine 
event  that  has  been  embellished  with  many  fictions. 
We  need  not  trouble  to  enlarge  on  this.     There  are  two 
Brixhams,  Higher  and  Lower  ;    the  lower  being  gener- 
ally known  as  Brixham  Quay.     A  distinction  of  the 
place  is  that  it  has  had  many  more  "  lords  "  than  are 
generally  the  holders  of  so  small  a  town — not  lords  of 
title   but   lords   of   land.     It   happened,    many   years 
since,  that  twelve  local  fishermen  clubbed  together  to 
buy  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate,  and   their  property 
thus  acquired  has  passed  on  to  an  increasing  number  of 
heirs.     Brixham  Quay  is  a  very  fishy  and  at  times   a 
very  lively  spot,  with  a  fine  fleet  of  powerful  trawlers, 
many  of  which  were  requisitioned  during  the  recent 
war,  and  many  of  course  went  to  the  bottom.     Devon 
was  not  backward  in  that  grave  national  emergency. 
When  local  fishing  fails,  the  men  of  Brixham  go  far 
afield  ;    their  sturdiness,  their  admirable  boats,  their 
broad  Wessex  speech,  are  familiar  in  many  an  East 
Country  port.     There  are  those  who  do  not  like  the 
fishiness  of  the  place,  but  it  has  its  own  charm  ;  Brixham 
is  racily  Devonian,  which  cannot  be  said  of  Torquay  or 
of  Paignton,  and  a  comparatively  short  walk  will  take  us 
to  Dart-side,  which  is  Devon  of  the  best. 

The  Dart,  as  we  have  seen,  rises  among  the  Craumere 
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l)Ogs  of  the  central  inoorland.  It  has  a  wider  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  Devon  stream,  though  some  liave 
denied  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  Certainly  Dart- 
meet,  where  the  U\o  Darts  join,  is  one  of  the  lovehest 


[•teaMjlcoct 


Dartmot'th  C  astle. 


spots  on  the  moor,  and  the  ri\er  maintains  its  charm 
to  its  harbour-mouth — a  mouth  that  differs  strikingly 
from  those  of  tlic  Exe  and  the  Teign,  but  has  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  at  Salcombe  and  Fowey.  In 
Saxon  days  the  entire  district  between  the  Teign  and 
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the  Plym  was  known  as  the  South  Hams,  while  Devon 
north  of  Dartmoor  was  the  North  Hams.  When  we 
speak  of  the  South  Hams  now,  we  generally  mean  the 
district  west  of  the  Dart,  extending  to  Kingsbridge  ; 
and  in  far  earlier  times  the  name  Totnes  seems  to  have 
attached  to  the  whole  of  this  southward  promontory. 
Why  that  name  has  since  been  hmited  to  a  single  inland 
town  is  a  mystery.  The  Saxon  settlers  knew  httle  of  the 
great  moorland,  but  they  knew  this  river  that  flowed 
from  it  to  so  fine  an  estuary,  and  it  was  this  familiarity 
that  induced  them  to  give  its  name  to  Dartmoor. 
From  Dartmeet  the  united  rivers  run  past  Holne  and 
Buckfastleigh  and  Dartington  to  Totnes.  where  it 
becomes  navigable  for  steamboats  and  well  known  to 
the  public — so  well  known  in  fact  that  it  may  ha\'e 
lost  a  httle  of  its  original  freshness  and  bloom.  But 
the  district  to  the  west  of  the  lower  river  is  still  com- 
paratively quiet  and  un violated,  a  home  of  genuine 
native  speech  and  tradition,  of  rich  clotted  cream  and 
home-brewed  cider,  and  perhaps  still  some  "  M^hite  ale  " 
to  satisfy  the  curious.  This  once  universal  drink  is  a 
strange  heady  concoction,  prepared  by  a  method  that 
was  kept  secret  from  father  to  son  in  the  South  Hams  ; 
its  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  common  ale 
of  man}^  centuries  since,  and  ma}'  rank  with  mead  for 
its  antiquity.  A  long  draught  of  it  might  probably 
uniit  the  stranger  for  appreciating  the  beauties  among 
which  he  may  drink  it  ;  though  it  might  lead  him  into 
a  mood  that  would  swallow  the  Brutus  tradition  or  any 
other,  especially  as  Totnes  people  point  to  the  very 
stone  on  which  Brutus  first  set  his  foot.  W'hile 
reluctantly  confessing  that  the  whole  story  of  a  Trojan 
landing  here  must  be  moonshine,  it  is  still  likely  that 
early  voyagers  around  the  south  coast  may  have  noted 
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this  estuary  and  taken  it  as  a  means  of  exploring  tlie 
inland  ;  finding  the  country,  if  not  peopled  with 
giants  as  legend  tells,  yet  certainly  in  the  possession 
of  a  very  different  race  from  their  own.  Its  position 
j)roves  that  Totnes  is  an  earlier  settlement  than  Dart- 
mouth ;  but  the 
remoteness  up  the 
river  that  was  at 
first  a  security 
became  later  a  dis- 
advantage,  and 
Dartmouth  took  all 
the  important  sea- 
faring. History 
tells  us  that  William 
Rufus  used  it  as  a 
port  of  departure 
for  X  o  r  m  a  n  d  y  ; 
I^ichard  I  assem- 
bled part  of  his 
crusading  fleet  here ; 
at  the  siege  of  Calais 
Dartmouth's  effort 
was  only  exceeded  by  Fowey  and  Yarmouth  ;  and 
Chaucer    says    of    his    typical    "  .ship-man  "  : 


The    HrTTKKWAi.K,    Dartmouth. 


For  aught  1  woote  he  was  of  Dertenioutlie. 


During  the  infancy  of  our  navy,  when  maritime 
exploits  were  largely  ])iratical  and  predatory,  Dart- 
!n(juth  played  a  great  part  and  suffered  many  reprisals  ; 
perhaps  we  hear  most  about  the  reprisals,  as  when  Du 
Chastel  came  from  St.  Malo  in  1404,  and  had  so  warm 
a  reception  that   he   never  returned  alive.     Many    a 
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fine  national  drama  might  be  written  of  the  doings  of 
Dartmouth  worthies,  such  men  as  Hawley  and  Davis, 
the  two  Gilberts  and  their  noble  half-brother  Walter 
Raleigh  ;     men  of  whom  it   is   dangerous    to    speak, 
because  it  tempts  to  undue  prolixity.     There  are  also 
memories  of  the  Civil  War,  during  which  Dartmouth 
and    Kingswear    castles,    and    Dartmouth's    mother- 
church  at  Townstall,  were  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists. 
But  the  prevalent  atmosphere  of  the  place  seems  still 
to  be  Elizabethan,  and  the  restoration  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church  has  not  destroyed  this  tone,  though  of  course 
its  main  features,  its  south  porch  and  grand  screen,  are 
older.     The  chancel  was  built  by  Hawley,  whose  brass 
(1408)   is  on  its  floor.     The  gallery  is  good,  but  the 
screen  and  pulpit  are  the  great  glory  of  the  church, 
and  the  whole  is  rich  with  colour.     Little  can  be  said 
of  the  small  castle  and  the  church  of  St.  Petrock  that 
stands  close  to  it,  except  that  they  are  a  picturesque 
addition  to  the  scene.     From  this  fort   a  chain  was 
formerly  drawn  across  the  river  and  attached  to  the 
sister-fort  at  Kingswear,  as  was  the  case  with  Fowey 
and  Polruan.     At  Kingswear,  which  claims  to  be  older 
than  Dartmouth,  a  gruesome  discovery  was  made  in 
1845  of  a  quantity  of  infant-remains,  buried  in  a  cavity 
beneath  the  chancel  of  the  church,  suggesting  some 
unwritten  record,  not  probably  of  superstitious  human 
sacrifice,  but  of  human  frailty  and  scandal.     The  fact 
that  this  church  is  dedicated  to  Becket  lends  a  suit- 
ability to  Chaucer's  suggestion  that  his  pilgrim-seaman 
came  from  the  Dart.     It  is  natural  to  think  of  Dart- 
mouth   and    Kingswear   as   one    place,    but    the}-    are 
really    distinct,     though    closely    connected    by    the 
railway-ferry  ;       Dartmouth     indeed    has    a      railway 
station  but  no  line.     The  New  Ground  near  to  it  is  a 
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reclamation  from  mud  banks  ;  the  river  formerly 
reached  to  the  steps  of  the  Butterwalk  which,  with 
some  quaintly  fronted  and  gabled  houses,  helps  to 
preserve  an  old-time  flavour,  not  wholly  dissipated 
by  the  constant  presence  of  "  trippers."  Dartmouth 
has  always  been  a  nursery  of  our  seamen,  and  the  fine 
Naval  College  continues  the  tradition. 

To  pass  from  Dartmouth  to  Totnes  by  boat  is  so 
hackneyed  an  excursion  that  one  might  be  excused 
for  avoiding  it  ;  but  the  journe}'  is  really  full  of  beauty, 
both  towns  present  a  delightful  appearance  from  the 
water,  and  spots  that  cannot  be  left  without  a  mention 
are  thus  brought  close.  There  is  the  lovely  Dittisham, 
for  instance,  perhaps  a  little  damaged  by  its  popularity, 
whose  husbands,  tradition  says,  used  to  place  their 
wives  on  the  Anchor  Stone  in  mid-river  when  they 
])roved  troublesome.  No  one  v/ith  a  kno^^'ledge  of 
woman  is  likely  to  credit  this  tale  of  masculine  heroism, 
any  more  than  one  can  credit  the  often-told  story  of 
Raleigh's  first  pipe,  supposed  to  have  been  smoked  at 
Greenway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
Gilberts  were  born  at  Greenway,  and  John  Davis  at 
Sandridge  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  nearer  to 
Totnes.  Less  frequented,  and  standing  on  a  lovely 
creek  of  the  river.  Stoke  Gabriel  is  even  more  charming 
than  Dittisham.  A  little  higher,  on  the  Dartmoutli 
side,  arc  the  exquisite  woods  and  gardens  of  Sharpham. 
Beyond  these  the  x'wcx  Hows  pk'asantl}^  to  the  Totnes 
landing-cpiays. 

The  name  of  Totnes  is  a  difiiculty,  Its  first  syllable 
suggests  Tottenham,  Totton,  and  other  similar  forma- 
tions— perhaps  also  Tooting  ;  and  the  ne^i  might  be 
simply  the  Teutonic  ness,  a  headland,  as  at  Shaldon  and 
Hardness.     But  it  is  possible  that  the  entire  name  is  of 
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Celtic  origin,  in  which  case  the  ues  might  be  enys,  an 
island.     There  is  indeed  an  island   here,  close  to  the 
bridge.     But   the  name  Totnes  had   originally  some- 
thing   more    than    a    local    meaning,    and    it    remains 
unsolved.     There  is  no   trace  of  the   town  itself  till 
Saxon  times,  when  it  had  its  own  mint,  and  was  the 
largest  Devon  borough  mentioned  in  Domesday  with 
the    exception    of    Exeter.     There     was    however     a 
British  earthwork  on  the  site  of  the  castle  built  by 
Judhel,  after  the  Conquest  ;    and  Judhel  also  founded 
a  priory,  part  of  which  survives  in  the  Guildhall  which 
is  close  to  the  really  magnificent  church.     This  present 
church  dates  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Lacy,  about  1432. 
When  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  restored  the  church,  more  than 
thirty  years  since,  he  unhappily  removed  the  rood- 
loft  which  was  an  integral  part  of  the  glorious  stone 
screen,   which   no^^'   appears   incomplete.     The  pulpit 
had  been  painted  ,and  had  to  be  re-cut.     In  .spite  of 
some  other  indiscretions  of  restoration,  the  building 
remains    remarkably   fine,    with    some    excellent    and 
curious    details.     It    still    possesses    the    Indulgence 
issued  by  Lacy,  to  all  who  would  assist  in  the  erection  ; 
and  above  the  south  porch  is  a  valuable  library  of 
about  300  volumes.     There  are  curious  things  to  be  seen 
also  at  the  Guildhall,  and  in  the  streets  ;    the  town's 
east-gate  survives,  and  some  of  the  picturesque  piazzas. 
Within   the   older  houses   may  be   seen  some   richly 
panelled  rooms  and  carved  woodwork.     Near  the  arch 
that  remains  of  the  north  gate  the  circular  keep  of 
the  Norman  castle  rises,  commanding  a  grand  view  of 
the  lower  Dart  Valley  from  its  mouldering  walls  ;    but 
this  ruin  is  entirely  surpassed  by  that  of  Berry  Pomeroy 
Castle,  some   two   miles   distant,   which   has   a   great 
situation  on  iIk-  bold  brow  of  a  hill  surrounded  bv  dense 
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woodland.     The  earliest  portion  of  this,  the  gateway 
and  circular  tower,  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
but  an  earlier  Norman  building,  of  wood,  not  stone, 
was  raised  on  a  Saxon  site  by  the  Pomeroy  to  whom 
William  granted  it .     It  passed  from  the  Pomeroys  when 
one  of  them  took  part  in  the  Western  Rebellion,  and 
was  afterwards  held  by  the  Seymours,  one  of  the  most 
proud  and  powerful  families  of  the  kingdom.     It  was 
Protector  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  began  the 
great    mansion    whose    remains    are    now    sometimes 
confused  with  those  of  the  castle  itself — a  mansion  of 
\vhich  Prince  tells  us  that  it  was  a  good  day's  work  for 
a  servant  merely  to  open  and  close  its  windows.     If 
lor  the  sake  of  Prince  alone,  the  church  of  Berry  is 
worth    a    visit,     for    the    delightfully    rambling    and 
garrulous  historian  of  Devon's  worthies  was  vicar  here, 
and  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  as  well  as  numerous 
monuments    of  Seymours   and   Pomeroys.     It    would 
obviously  be  well  to  linger  long  around  this  grand  old 
ruin,  so  much  of  which  is  concealed  by  thick  woodland  ; 
feasting  the  imagination  with  its  beauty  and  its  legends 
—such  stories  as  that  of  the  Pomeroy  who,  to  escape 
capture,  leaped  on  his  horse  from  the  topmost  tower, 
or  of  that  other  Pomeroy  who  was  discovered  with  her 
lover  in  an  arbour,   and  the  two  slain  by  her  own 
brother.     If  we  come  at  the  right  moment,  tradition 
says,  we  may  see  their  ghosts  still  gliding  through  the 
tangled  garden  paths. 

Something  else  than  tradition  however  should  lead 
us  from  Totnes  in  a  different  direction,  to  the  rectory 
of  Dartington,  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  for 
here  in  1818  was  born  James  Anthony  Froude.  His 
father,  a  man  of  stern  sincerity  and  uprightness,  was 
rector  of  Darlington  and  Archdeacon  of  Totnes  ;    a 
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Churchman  of  such  rigidity  that  he  would  not  allow 
a  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  his  house — and  yet 
his  son  was  to  write  an  appreciative  monograph  of 
Bunyan.  Froude's  name  should  be  dear  to  all  lovers 
of  our  beautiful  country  ;  he  himself  loved  her  passion- 
ately and  wrote  of  her  eloquently.  No  man  served 
England  more  faithfully,  and  he  wrote  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  might  be  consistent  with  occasional  small 
inaccuracies,  but  was  characteristically  incapable  of 
any  conscious  falsifying  of  statement.  Froude's 
brother,  R.  Hurrell,  was  also  born  at  this  parsonage. 
Devon  gave  the  historian  birth  ;  to  Devon  he  devoted 
some  of  his  finest  pages  ;  in  Devon  (at  Salcombe) 
he  died,  leaving  to  her  a  great  memory. 

But  Dartington  is  also  interesting  for  its  own  sake, 
partly  because  its  ancient  name,  Dcrenton,  gives  us 
Darent  as  an  early  form  of  the  word  Dart,  and  is  thus 
doubtless  akin  to  Derwent.  The  church,  less  finely 
placed  than  that  of  Staverton,  is  modern  ;  but  the  Cham- 
pernowne  mansion  is  ^Elizabethan,  with  some  earlier 
ruins.  This  district  of  Dartside  is  so  lovely  that  it  is 
amusing  to  hear  those  who  only  know^  the  river  from 
its  mouth  to  Totnes  speak  as  if  they  knew  it  thor- 
oughly ;  Dart  is  not  so  easily  known  as  that.  For  a 
closer  intimacy  it  is  better  to  stay  at  Totnes  than  at 
Dartmouth  ;  except  that  Dartmouth  has  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  calls  us  always.  There  is  no  railway 
beyond  Dartmouth  till  we  come  to  Kingsbridge,  and 
this  in  itself  is  an  attraction.  The  coast  is  not  the 
most  beautiful  that  Devon  has  to  show,  and  it  is 
saddened  with  the  memory  of  many  wrecks,  but  it 
gives  us  the  great  headlands  of  the  Start  and  Prawle 
and  Bolt  Head  ;  and  in  Slapton  Lea  it  gives  us  some- 
thing like  a  replica  of  the  Fleet  at  Portland,  a  long 
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nan-ow  pool  of  fresh  water  protected  by  a  ridge  of 
sea-washed  shingle.  The  lake  is  famous  for  its  fish 
and  its  wild-fowl.  Torcross,  Hallsands,  Beesands,  have 
their  charm,  not  only  for  the  sportsman  ;  and  the 
local  fishermen  have  a  breed  of  dogs,  a  cross  between 
retriever  and  Newfoundland,  who  are  trained  to  swim 
through  the  rough  surf  and  bring  a  boat's  rope  to  shore. 
To  watch  that  is  truer  sport  than  to  shoot  the  beautiful 


Fort  Charles  and  Bolt  Head. 


wild-fowl.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  vStart,  and  in 
storm  the  spot  is  grandly  dismal ;  but  for  greater  beauty 
we  must  go  to  the  creek  of  which  Prawle  and  Bolt  are 
the  gateways,  within  which  lies  Salcombe — not  the 
only  Salcombe  in  Devon,  for  there  is  another  near 
Sidmouth.  Salcombe  is  both  ancient  and  modern, 
with  queer  nooks  and  picturesque  quays,  and  a  good 
many  new  residences.  Froude  lived  here  for  many 
vears,  first  at  the  Moult  and  then  at  Woodcot.     There 
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seems  to  have  been  a  chance  for  the  place  as  a  seaport 
at  one  time,  but  Plymouth  has  utterly  eclipsed  it ; 
Salcombe's  greatest  memory,  apart  from  Froude,  is 
that  of  her  castle,  dating  from  Henry  VHI,  and  its 
noble  defence  in  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War  by 
Fortescue  of  Fallapit.  Portlemouth,  across  the  har- 
bour, has  a  specially  interesting  church  dedicated  to 
the  Celtic  St.  Winwaloe  whom  we  meet  in  Cornwall. 
At  the  head  of  this  six-mile  creek  is  Kingsbridge, 
whose  name  is  a  misnomer  if  we  associate  it  with  a 
bridge,  but  probably  the  last  syllable  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Saxon  burg.  The  Kingsbridge  of  to-day  includes 
the  much  older  Dodbrooke,  which  had  a  market  and 
fair  before  Kingsbridge  had  even  a  name  ;  the  elder 
has  been  ousted  by  the  new-comer.  Some  of  the  foreign 
monks  who  have  shown  a  great  fondness  for  Devon- 
shire have  settled  here  ;  we  can  find  no  fault  with 
their  taste.  Of  Modbury  and  Bigbury  and  Aveton 
Giffard,  much  might  be  said,  as  of  many  other  spots 
here  in  the  South  Hams ;  Bigbury  Bay  indeed  is 
glorious,  and  has  become  immensely  popular  with 
Plymouth  people. 

The  neighbourhood  is  notable  for  charming  river- 
creeks,  Avon  Mouth,  Erme  Mouth,  Yealm  Mouth, 
which  give  the  blend  of  sea  and  river  scenery  that  is 
more  fascinating  than  either  would  be  alone  ;  and  all 
these  spots  are  really  delightful.  The  Erme  flows 
from  the  exquisite  ravine  that  is  familiar  at  Ivy- 
bridge,  a  deep  wooded  gorge  through  which  the  stream 
flows  in  miniature  cascades,  amid  fern  and  moss  and 
grey  boulders  and  cool  shadows.  The  little  town 
itself  is  not  of  great  interest.  Far  more  pleasing  are 
the  villages  of  Newton  Ferrers  and  Noss  Mayo,  within 
a  lovely  creek  of  the  Yealm.     But  we  have  now  come 
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in  a  sense  within  the  shadow  of  Plymouth  ;  we  are 
ah-nost  within  hearing  of  its  dockyards  ;  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Three  Towns,  now  united  to  form  what  is  by 
far  Devon's  largest  community,  spreads  outward  and 
around  it.  These  beautiful  places  have  been  brought 
into  the  precincts  of  a  great  population,  the  bustle  of 
a  great  activity,  the  pleasure-seeking  of  an  eager  crowd. 


South  Pool  Creek,  Salcombe. 


r' 


Dkakk's    Island. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE    IMAMOUTH    DISTHKT 

THERE  art.'  many  towns  and  \'illage.s  in  the  West 
•of  greater  antiquity  than  Plymontli,  (here  are 
some  of  deeper  sentimental  and  liistorical  appeal  ; 
but  there  is  none  that  has  attained  to  such  wide  and 
imperial  present-day  significance.  This  noble  estuary 
of  the  Tamar,  the  Plym,  the  Lynher — in  a  sense  also 
of  the  Tavy — was  fated  to  great  things  when  the 
craft  of  man  came  to  assist  nature  ;  yet  before  the 
building  of  the  Breakwater  Torbay  had  been  much 
used  as  an  anchoring-ground  for  the  British  Navy,  and 
Torbay  was  never  safe.  Through  the  Breakwater 
Plymouth's  position  was  established  indisputably,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  position  the  place  has  become  one 
of  the  chief  guardians  of  England's  freedom.  To 
realize  its  greatness,  its  supreme  beauty  and  dignity, 
the  port  should  be  entered  from  the  sea,  or  viewed 
from  neighbouring  heights  ;   even  the  passing  traveller 
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into  Cornwall  gets  a  glorious  glimpse,  sees  the  wonder 
of  the  rivers,  hears  the  stir  of  the  dockyards,  and  feels 
that  he  is  witnessmg  something  not  merely  local,  seeing 
not  simply  a  corner  of  Devonshire,  but  a  great  artery 
of  the  nation's  life,  a  monument  of  her  energy,  a  record 
of  past  achievements  and  present  possibilities. 

Plymouth  is  not  merely  Devonian  ;    it  is  Cornish 

also,  and  a  fitting  reminder  that  the  two  peoples  were 

originally  one.     There  are  more  Cornish  folk  in  the 

"  three  towns   "  than  in  any  single  town  of  Cornwall  ; 

to  Cornwall  belong  the  Lynher  and  at  least  a  share 

of  the  Tamar  ;  to  Cornwall  belong  also  the  fairer  banks 

of  the  grand  estuary.     The  place  has  given  proof  of 

early    human     habitation,    not    so    ancient     as     that 

evidenced  by  Kent's  Cavern  but  certainly  older  than 

the  legend  of  the  giant  who  was  thrown  from  the  Hoe 

by  Corineus,   a  supposed  companion    of    the    Trojan 

Brutus.     It   is  just   possible   that  Tamerton  was   the 

Roman  station  Taiiiara,  though  to  speak  of  any  Roman 

establishment   beyond   Exeter  is  controversial  ;    it   is 

possible  also    that   the   Hamoaze  was  the   "  Hamo's 

Port  "  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     In  Domesdaj-  we 

find  mention  of  Sutton,  Stonehouse,  and  Stoke,  the 

three  settlements  that  contributed  to  foster  modern 

Plymouth  ;   and  Sutton  itself,  or  Plymouth  proper,  had 

several  separate  manors,  such  as  Sutton  \'alletort  and 

Sutton  Prior,  the  last  being  attached  to  the  priory  of 

Plympton,    a    wealthy    and    ancient    religious    house. 

There  is  some  confu.sion  in  the  details  ;    Plymouth  of 

to-day,  as  we  know,  is  the  union    of    three    distinct 

townships,   and   in   its   origin   derived   from   a   larger 

niunlx  r  still.    To  the  siege  of  Calais  the  port  contributed 

one  more  vessel  than  London,  four  more  than  Bristol, 

but    less     than     Vowey    or   T3artmouth.     The    place 
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suffered  much  from  French  landings,  but  probably 
returned  the  compliment  vigorously,  being  a  home  of 
notable  seamen,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  whom 
was  William  Hawkins,  the  favourite  of  Henry  VHI 
and  the  father  of  the  yet  more  celebrated  John.  When 
we  think  of  Devon's  old  sea-dogs,  Plymouth  comes 
boldly  into  the  view,  and  especially  men  like  Hawkins 
and  Drake,  though  it  was  not  the  birthplace  of  Drake. 
These  great  doings,  and  the  tale  of  the  Armada,  need 
not  be  retold  here.  Nor  need  the  story  of  the  great 
siege,  or  rather  succession  of  sieges,  which  began  in 
1642  and  did  not  cease  till  the  approach  of  Fairfax 
finally  relieved  the  town  in  1646,  after  one  of  the 
longest  defences  in  history.  Later  than  this  Charles 
H  built  the  Citadel,  ostensibly  to  protect  the  town 
but  also  to  dominate  it  ;  he  took  care  that  its  guns 
should  cover  the  town  itself.  Very  much,  including  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayfloiccr  in  1620,  must  be  taken  for 
granted  in  any  brief  dealing  with  the  town  ;  all 
desirable  information  is  very  easily  accessible. 

Plymouth  has  frequently  been  the  landing-place  of 
Americans  visiting  the  Old  Country,  and  they  could 
hardly  have  a  better  introduction.  They  naturally 
go  first  to  the  Barbican  at  Sutton  Pool,  representing 
the  early  town's  once  limited  seafaring,  and  its  name 
reminding  us  of  the  old  castle  ;  but  the  docks  and 
yards  now  extend  for  some  miles  inland  along  the 
river-banks.  There  is  another  survival  of  old  Sutton 
in  the  fine  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  once  an  offshoot 
from  Plympton  Priory  ;  its  earliest  portion  being  a 
part  of  the  south-chancel  aisle.  Though  far  from 
perfect  if  judged  by  strict  architectural  canons,  St. 
Andrew's  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and  ranks  among 
the  largest  churches,  apart  from  cathedrals,  in  England. 
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One  of  its  most  eminent  vicars,  Zachariah  Mudge,  won 
the  friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  stay  in  the 
town  ;  and  Johnson  later  wrote  his  character,  very 
much  in  the  style  of  a  prolonged  epitaph.  Another 
hterary  remembrance  is  the  long  connexion  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hawker,  the  poet's  grandfather,  with  Charles 
Church  ;  and  Plymouth  can  boast  that  the  poet 
himself  was  born  and  died  here,  though  his  noble  hfe- 
work  w^as  done  elsewhere.  We  can  iind  his  grave  in 
Plymouth  cemetery,  but  Morwenstow  is  his  true 
memorial.  Stonehouse  is  the  Stanchos  of  Domesday, 
and  Devonport  is  a  modern  creation  out  of  Stoke 
Damerel,  Stoke  of  the  Albemarles.  There  were 
jealousies  and  rivalries  between  the  separate  towns  in 
the  past,  but  the  year  1914  saw  their  final  settlement 
in  a  spirit  of  unity,  when  the  three  were  merged  in 
the  single  County  Borough  of  Plymouth.  It  was  a 
fitting  consummation,  and  should  herald  a  future 
worthy  of  the  glorious  local  traditions. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  past  was  all 
glory.  There  was  much  strife,  much  discontent,  often 
much  misery  in  the  old  naval  days  ;  if  Plymouth 
shares  largely  in  the  great  maritime  efforts  of  our 
country,  it  has  also  had  its  part  in  their  more  gloomy 
experiences — those  days  when  the  sailor  too  often  led 
a  dog's  life,  when  the  press-gang  worked  tyrannously 
and  cruelly,  when  there  were  frequent  hardship  and 
pestilence,  when  riverside  nooks  had  their  nests  of 
smugglers  and  desperadoes  of  all  kinds,  and  when,  as 
always  in  war,  drums  had  to  beat  very  loudly  and  flags 
fly  brilliantly  to  cover  the  wretchedness  that  lurked 
beneath.  We  need  not  sprinkle  rose-w-ater,  or  look 
through  rose-coloured  glasses.  The  great  town  beside 
the  Tamar  was  not  founded  in  a  picnic. 
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Plymouth  has  passed  through  many  phases  since  it 
was  first  a  small  fishing-village  under  protection  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  and  most  of  these  are  depicted 
or  symbolized  on  the  windows  of  the  fine  Guildhall, 
which  handsome  pile  of  buildings  was  completed  in 
1874  at  a  cost  of  about  £50,000.  At  present  it  is  a 
powerful  military  station  as  well  as  naval,  but  the 
naval  element  has  always  seemed  most  at  home,  a.nd 
one  rarely  passes  through  Devonport  railway  station 
without  seeing  a  crowd  of  bluejackets  on  the  plat- 
form. They  are  fine  clean-looking  fellows,  frank, 
generous,  courteous  of  manner  ;  and  a  sight  of  them 
inspires  confidence  in  the  future  of  an  empire  that  is 
thus  guarded.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
town  has  a  large  and  increasing  maritime  commerce, 
as  is  fitting  for  a  place  that  did  much  to  foster  rich 
oversea  markets  ;  it  is  an  important  mail-town  and 
port  for  the  sailing  of  great  ocean-liners.  There  are 
thriving  industries  also  ;  Plymouth  does  not  lie  still 
dreaming  of  its  past,  but  is  thoroughly  wide-awake  ; 
it  is  a  virile  organism  of  keen  vitality,  thrusting  out 
the  tentacles  of  its  streets  to  invade  and  embrace  a 
rural  countryside.  Its  most  august  spot  is  undoubtedly 
the  Hoe,  one  of  the  noblest  promenades  in  the  world  ; 
where  if  we  will  we  can  recall  the  old  contest  with 
fabulous  giants,  can  remember  the  .successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Eddystone  light  after  some  failures  that 
were  none  the  less  glorious,  can  see  the  Citadel  gate 
erected  by  Charles  II,  can  gaze  upon  the  Breakwater, 
Drake's  Island,  and  the  heights  of  Mount  Edgcumbe 
beyond. 

Beneath  the  Hoe  there  are  steamers  that  will  take 
us  to  explore  the  three  rivers,  with  their  remarkable 
wealth  of  lovelv  scenery  ;    or  wc  can  go  to  the  twin 
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little  Cornish  villages  of  Kingsand  and  Cawsand,  with 
their  memories  of  old-time  smuggling.  There  are  more 
distant  attractions  than  these,  to  be  reached  pleasantly 
by  water  ;  we  can  skirt  the  beautiful  coast  to  Looe 
and  Fowey  and  Falmouth.  Inland  there  are  countless 
beauty-spots  available  for  excursions  ;  Plymouth  may 
be  a  good  place  to 
.stay  in  ;  in  this  sense 
I  del 
to   get    away 


it  is  also  a  delightful 

place 

from. 

There  are  traces  of 
the  picturesque  in  the 
older  parts  of  the 
town,  and  there  are 
comel}^  edifices  in  the 
modern ;  but  there 
are  also  long  streets 


'^      E?     -^    ■, 


Thk  B.\rbicax,  Plymouth. 


of  unlovely  or  at 
best  conventional 
houses,  and  apart 
from  its  situation 
this  is  not  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pop- 
ulous      .settlements. 

The  glory  of  the  spot  is  its  rivers,  and  its  grand  gateway 
to  the  Channel  waters.  Of  these  rivers  the  Plym, 
though  it  has  conferred  its  name,  is  not  the  most  attrac- 
tive, but  it  can  boast  of  the  Laira  and  the  fine  Saltram 
woods  ;  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  name  in  the  title 
of  the  Three  Towns  is  justified  by  the  anti(iuit\-  of 
Plymstock  and  Ph^mpton,  which  we  ma\'  regard  in  a 
sense  as  the  mothers  of  Plymouth. 

.Around  Plymstock  tiiere  was  eviiK'ntly  a  .somewhat 
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dense  population  in  early  times,  as  proved  by  relics 
discovered  at  Mount  Batten  and  Staddon.  Both 
Plymstock  and  Wembury  were  early  Saxon  settlements, 
but  these  discoveries  point  to  something  older  even 
than  the  Celts.  Plympton,  the  Plintona  of  Domesday, 
was  divided  into  Plympton  Earl  and  Plympton  St. 
Mary,  a  distinction  of  the  secular  from  the  ecclesiastic  ; 
the  Saxon  priory,  refounded  by  Warelwast  about  the 
\'ear  1121,  being  at  one  time  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
religious  house,  of  which  there  are  some  slight  remains. 
The  secular  has  outlived  the  monastic,  but  the  two 
Plymptons  are  now  one,  and  the  chief  glory  of  the 
place  is  the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose 
father  was  master  of  the  grammar  school.  The  old 
cloistered  schoolhouse,  founded  by  Elize  Hele,  still 
survives  in  a  considerably  restored  condition,  but 
the  great  painter's  first  home  was  removed  long  since, 
when  a  new  master's  house  was  erected.  It  was  in 
company  with  Sir  Joshua  that  Dr.  Johnson  paid  his 
memorable  visit  to  Plymouth  ;  but  the  artist's  reputa- 
tion has  cast  disgrace  on  his  native  town  as  well  as 
fame.  When  his  fellow  townsfolk  elected  him  as 
mayor,  Reynolds  was  so  delighted  that  he  presented 
his  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  to  be  hung  in  Plympton 
guildhall  ;  but  in  1832,  when  the  town  was  disfran- 
chised, this  picture  was  shamelessly  sold  to  the  Earl  of 
Egremont  for  ;^i5o.  Must  we  speak  of  this  as  typical  of 
the  British  public's  attitude  towards  art  ?  Reynolds, 
whose  genius  is  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  English 
painting,  and  who  permits  us  not  to  fear  comparison 
with  the  greatest  of  foreign  masters,  was  immensely 
proud  of  the  distinction  bestowed  upon  him  by  this 
small  country  town  in  which  he  had  been  born  ;  but 
Plympton  has  cast  two  bitter  slights  upon  his  memory 
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- — she  sold  his  portrait  and  she  destroyed  the  house  of 
his  birth.  Probably  she  is  repentant  now.  The  place 
can  claim  an  exceptional  wealth  of  artistic  association  ; 
Eastlake,  Northcote  and  Hay  don  were  all  once 
scholars  at  Plympton  School.  Perhaps  no  other  school 
in  the  kingdom  can  boast  of  four  such  painters.  When 
we  think  of  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  mind 
naturall}'  turns  first  to  naval  distinction,  to  the  days 
of  Elizabethan  seamen,  to  the  Armada  and  the  later 
great  Napoleonic  struggle.  The  claims  of  art  are 
made  more  quietly,  and  we  too  often  forget  that 
Plymouth  has  been  a  great  art-centre.  Reynolds  was 
of  Plympton,  which  ma^^  almost  be  called  a  suburb  of 
the  larger  town  ;  Eastlake,  Northcote,  Prout,  Hart, 
were  born  Plymouthians.  The  service  of  beauty  is 
not  a  popular  service,  but  its  work  endures  ;  and  those 
who  seek  to  estimate  the  importance  of  a  locality  will 
not  forget  this  ministration  of  the  things  that  are 
spiritual  rather  than  material  and  temporary. 

It  is  only  older  Plymouth  that  strictly  belongs  to 
the  Plym  ;  to  the  Tamar  belongs  the  greater  town, 
now  reaching  as  far  along  its  banks  as  St.  Budeaux, 
whose  dedication  is  apparently  to  the  Breton  St. 
Budoc  whom  we  find  at  Falmouth.  Either  King's 
Tamerton  or  Tamerton  Foliott  may  have  been  the 
settlement  on  the  Tamar  which  the  Romans  named 
Tamara,  to  which  they  had  a  road  called  the  Ridgeway, 
leading  through  Plympton.  Probably  both  settlement 
and  road  were  Romano-British  rather  than  distinctly 
Roman.  Tamerton  Foliott,  still  an  attractive  village, 
is  on  a  creek  of  the  river  near  its  junction  with  the 
Tavy  ;  its  church  has  some  good  monuments  of  the 
Gorges,  Coplestons  and  Foliotts.  There  is  much 
romantic   interest    attaching    to    the    spot,    and    Mrs, 
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Bray's  tale  Warleigh  gives  her  version  of  the  true  story 
of  a  murder  committed  by  one  of  the  Coplestons  on 
a  boy  whom  he  supposed  to  liave  insulted  him.     The 
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nuiidtTcr  coinjXJUiKlcd  lor  his  criint'  1)\-  paitini^  with 
niucii  property.  W'aiicigh  House,  wliicli  has  very 
beautiful  grounds,  once  belonged  to  the  l'\:»liotis,  to 
whose     family    belonged    Gilbert    I'Oliott,     I'isliop     of 
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London  in  the  time  of  Becket,  and  one  of  the  few 
English  churchmen  who  were  bold  enough  to  resist  the 
ultramontane  aims  and  personal  ambition  of  the 
famous  archbishop.  Foliott  was  twice  excommuni- 
cated by  Becket,  on  the  first  occasion  buying  his  absolu- 
tion from  the  Pope  :  the  second  excommunication 
enduring  till  after  the  death  of  his  enemy.  His  loyalty 
to  his  Church  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  he  was  one  of 
the  courageous  few  in  England  who  always  refused  to 
recognise  Papal  absolutism,  and  who  had  a  larger 
idea  of  Christianity  than  as  dominated  solely  from  the 
Tiber.  This  district,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Beers,  is  as  desirable  for  its  beauty  as  it  is  for  its  fruit- 
growing ;  both  attributes  render  it  popular  with 
trippers  from  Plymouth,  but  even  the  conventional 
tea-garden  has  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  uses  ;  Beer 
Alston  and  Beer  Ferrers  are  well  worth  visiting,  by 
land  or  by  river,  and  the  church,  once  collegiate,  has 
some  admirable  Ferrers  memorials. 

Following  the  Tavy  here  we  might  pass  to  Tavistock 
and  Lydford,  but  we  must  keep  to  the  Tamar,  and  its 
attractions  are  equally  great.  After  passing  Weirquay 
the  river  takes  a  sudden  twist,  and  hencefor\\ard 
becomes  a  maze  of  tortuous  windings,  so  lovely  in  their 
banks  that  Mr.  Norway,  loyal  as  he  is  to  the  Fal  and 
the  Fowey  and  other  streams  of  his  native  Duchy, 
does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  Tamar  as  "  at  the  head 
of  all  the  rivers  of  the  west."  Pr()])ably  that  opinion  is 
sweetened  to  him  by  the  reflection  that  the  Tamar  is 
quite  as  much. a  Cornish  river  as  it  is  Devonian — in 
fact,  it  is  actually  Cornish  in  its  birth,  though  Devon 
can  claim  an  equal  share  of  its  greatest  glories.  It 
can  hardly  be  termed  navigable,  except  for  small 
boats,  above  Morwellhani,  l)Ut  up  to  that  point  it  can 
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be    reached  by  the  Plymouth  pleasure-steamers,    and 
its    scenes  are  at  least  as  beautiful  as  those  between 
Dartmouth    and    Totnes,   or  between  Falmouth  and 
Truro.      Morwellham   Quay  itself  can  only  be  reached 
by  large  boats  on  the  tide  ;    at  times  the  steamboats 
do  not  pass  beyond  Calstock,  which  has  been  perhaps  a 
little  marred  by  their  frequent  visits,  but  whose  high- 
placed  church  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Tamar 
valley.     Calstock  itself  is  in  Cornwall,  but  the  grand 
Morwell  rocks   are  in   Devon  ;     the   river  is   a  quite 
arbitrary  boundary  ;    there  seems  no  difference  in  the 
banks,  no  difference  in  the  people,  no  difference  in  the 
dialect.     If  any  prevalent  tone  is  to  be  noted,  it  is 
that  of  warm  rich  Devonshire  ;    there  is  no  suggestion 
of  western   Cornwall,  which  has  its  own  unmistakable 
atmosphere.     This   is   just   the   pure   West    Country, 
knowing  nothing  of  artificial  frontiers,  caring  nothing 
for  the  fact  that  Athelstan  fixed  the  Tamar  as  a  formal 
division    between  Celt   and  Saxon ;    sharing    natural 
beauties  as  it  also  shared  such  old    famihes  as  the 
Edgcumbes  and  the  Grenvilles.     Around  the  windings 
of    this  lovely  river  Devon  and  Cornwall    meet  and 
blend   as  imperceptibly   as  do   Devon   and   Somerset 
in   the   region   of   Exmoor.     A    man   may   justifiably 
boast  of  the  West  Country,  but  if  he  insists  on  petty 
local  distinctions  he  becomes  narrow  and  parochial. 
The  West  is  something  bigger  than  any  of  its  con- 
stituent  parts. 

Morwellham  Ouay  may  in  a  sense  be  spoken  of  as 
the  port  of  Tavistock,  to  which  it  is  hnked  by  a  canal 
which  for  more  than  a  mile  runs  through  a  tunnel  cut 
in  the  solid  rock  ;  but  the  coming  of  the  railway 
rendered  the  canal  no  longer  necessary.  It  w^as  really 
a    remarkable    bit    of   engineering,     especially   as   an 
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inclined  plane  had  to  be  mastered  ;  and  one  motive 
for  its  peculiar  construction  was  to  explore  the  rock 
for  mining  purposes,  which  was  achieved  to  good 
effect  by  the  tunnelling.  The  mines  themselves  do 
not  increase  the  charm  of  their  surroundings  ;  it 
seems  impossible  to  mine  without  inducing  ugliness  ; 
but  the  disfigurement  is  not  great,  and  nature  does  her 
best  to  conceal  the  scars.  At  Morwell  we  have  a 
house  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Tavi- 
stock :  it  is  an  impressive  solitary  building,  with  a 
gateway  surviving  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
from  the  woods  at  no  great  distance  rise  the  Morwell 
rocks,  whose  summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  tortuous  Tamar.  Morwell,  with  other  manors  of 
the  dissolved  abbey,  came  into  possession  of  the 
Russells,  and  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  Locally, 
their  country  house  is  at  Endsleigh  in  the  parish  of 
Milton  Abbot  :  a  so-called  Cottage  beautifully  placed 
on  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  river,  surrounded  by 
several  thousand  acres  of  woods  and  park-land.  The 
house  itself,  though  built  not  much  more  than  a 
century  since,  is  of  great  interest,  and  has  some 
treasures  of  art,  though  not  so  large  a  collection  as 
that  of  Saltram.  Everywhere  in  this  district  we  meet 
with  evidences  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  munificence  ; 
he  is  a  prince  among  landlords,  and  Devonshire  has 
given  entire  affection  to  the  distinguished  family  of 
Russells  ;  but  they  were  not  Devonian  in  origin,  and 
the  romance  of  their  rise  attaches  to  Dorset. 

About  six  miles  distant  from  Bridport,  close  to  the 
little  river  Bredy,  there  still  stands  a  comfortable 
farmhouse,  surrounded  by  fields  of  pasture  and  tillage, 
and  retaining  an  old  chapel  that  belonged  to  a  far 
earlier  erection.     This  is  Berwick  Farm,  and  more  than 
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lour  centuries  since  there  were  Russells  living  here, 
cultivating   their   lands   in   peaceful   seclusion.      The 
Russells  (or    Rozels)  had  come  to  England  with    the 
Conqueror,  but  it  was  the  John  Russell  of  that  date  who 
was  to  establish  their  fortunes.     The  small  beginning 
of  great  things  was  in  this  wise.     The  Archduke  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  with  his  wife  Juana,  was  on  his  way  to 
claim  the  throne  of  Castile  in  his  wife's  name,  when 
he  was  beset  with  rough  weather  and  landed  at  Mel- 
combe    Regis.     The    local    authorities    hardly    knew 
whether  such  important  visitors  were  to  be  welcomed 
as  guests  or  detained  as  prisoners  ;  but  rightly  guessing 
that    Henry  VH  would  wish  to  make  capital  out    of 
the  incident.  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  sheriff  of  Dorset, 
entertained  the  party  at  his  manor  of  Wolfeton.     There 
was    a    difficulty    in    the    hospitalities  ;     the    foreign 
visitors  spoke  only   Spanish   and   French,   Trenchard 
apparently  spoke  neither.     As  a  solution  he  sent  for 
his  cousin,  John  Russell,  from  Berwick,  knowing  that 
young  Russell  had  travelled  and  was  master  of  both 
tongues.     The    intercourse    was    so    succeessful    that 
Russell  was  pressed  to  accompany  the  Archduke  to 
Windsor,  where  his  bearing  and  gifts  proved  equally 
acceptable.     From  that  day  his  fortune  and  the  future 
of  the  Russells  were  assured.     His  career,  thus  begun 
imder  Henry  VII,  attained  still  greater  brilliance  under 
Henry   VIII,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France,  being 
present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs.     Later  he  was  one 
of  sixteen  knights  who  upheld  the  honour  of  England 
against  all  comers  at  a  great  tourney  ;    he  lost  an  eye 
at  Morlaix  ;    he  was  sent  on  a  critical  mission  to  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  when  Henry  was  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  France  ;  he  was  at  Rome  as  a  friendly  envoy 
to  the  Pope  immediately  before  the  sacking  of  Rome  ; 
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he  ^^"as  a  trusted  agent  of  the  king  when  Papal  supre- 
macy   was    being   resisted    and    repudiated  ;    he   was 
intimately  concerned  in  matters  of    the  divorce    and 
the  king's  dealing  with  Anne  Boleyn.     He  was  created 
Baron   Russell  of  Cheneys  ;     at   the   Dissolution   the 
estates  of  Tavistock  abbe}'  came  into  his  hands  ;    he 
became  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  ;    and  he  had  much 
to  do  with   the  crushing  of  the  Western   Rebellion, 
that  pathetic  attempt  of  loyal  Cornishmen  and  Devon- 
ians to  stay  a  flowing  tide.     The  Dissolution  gave  him 
another  prize  in  Woburn  Abbey  ;    and  when  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  fell,  Russell,  then  Earl  of  Bedford,  obtained 
Covent  Garden,  two  of  whose  streets  still  bear  his  name. 
It  is  clear  that  he  was  something  of  an  opportunist  ; 
in  other  words,  he  was  ever  the  devoted  servant  of  his 
sovereign  ;    thus  we  find  that  he  who  had  suppressed  a 
Catholic   rising  was   equally   energetic,   under   Queen 
Mary,  in  suppressing  rebellious  Protestants.     He  died 
just  before  the  more  cruel  persecutions  of  that  reign 
began,  in  1555,  after  fifty  years  of  prodigious  service 
and    huge    reward.     Of  succeeding  Russells  there  is 
no  need  to  tell  ;    as  Froude  says,  "  To  know  the  bio- 
graphies  of   the   dead    Russells   is    to    know    English 
history    for    twelve   generations."     The   little    Dorset 
farm  in  which  the  seed  first  sprouted  still    belongs 
to  this  family,  whose  august  traditions  are  being  fitly 
maintained  in  this  most  western  corner  of  Devon,  as 
also  at  Woburn  and  Chenies.     The  days  of  dominant 
landlordism,  of    feudal  pomp  and  tenure,  may  have 
passed  ;    yet   it  is   not   easy   to   see   that   democracy 
has    anything    better    to    offer    than     these    things 
have  been  at  their  best — and  with  the  Russells  it  has 
been  usually  at  their  best  that  they  have  been  mani- 
fested, 
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There  are  reminders  of  other  old  families,  here  near 
the  Tamar  and  Tavy.     Kelly's  have  been  at   Kelly 
since  a  period  earher  than  the  Conquest  ;    the  sur- 
viving house  is  partly  Tudor,   partly  Georgian,   and 
there  is  some  good  glass  in  the  church.     Sydenham 
House,  in  Maristowe,  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
in  the  time  of  James  I,  and  was  garrisoned  during  the 
Civil  War,  but  happily  suffered  little  damage  ;  it  has  a 
striking  porch  and  some  fine  oak  carving,  together  with 
portraits  of  Wyses  and  Tremaynes,  old  furniture,  and  a 
secret  passage.     The  name  of  the  Wyses  survives  at 
Mount  Wise  in  Plymouth  ;    there  is  a  good  monument 
to  one  of  the  family  in  Maristowe  church,  which  has 
suffered    badly    from    restoration.     We    often    speak 
deploringly  of  damage  wrought   in  our  churches  by 
Puritans  and  fanatics  ;    but  the  injury    done  by  the 
typical  restorer,  and  by  tasteless  churchwardens,  has 
been  equally  deadly  and  the  process  has  continued 
longer.     At  Lamerton,  however,   the  damage  to  the 
church  was  done  by  fire,  but  happily  the  Tremayne 
monument  was  preserved.     The  Tremaynes  were  at 
Collacombe   in   this   parish,   where  their  Elizabethan 
home  may  still  be  seen,  now  a  farm.     A  window  in  the 
ancient  hall  contains  over  3,000  pieces  of  glass,  round  and 
oval  in  shape,  arranged  in  perfect  regularity.      There 
are  still  some  remains  also  of  the  old  house  at  Great 
Hayes,  long  the  seat  of  the  Rowes  ;    and  it  has  been 
stated    not   only  that  the  father  of    the  dramatist, 
Nicholas  Rowe,  was  once  vicar  of  Lamerton,  but  that 
the  dramatist  himself  was  born  here.     The  latter  asser- 
tion  is   unquestionably  wrong  :     Rowe   was   born   in 
Bedfordshire ;  and  it  seems  equally  clear  that  no  member 
of  the  family  ever  held  the  living  of   Lamerton.     All 
we  can  say  is  that  the  dramatist  belonged  to   this 
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family,  which  was  of  long  standing  and  had  another 
seat  at  Staverton. 

Not  far  from  Lamerton  is  Kilworthy,  once  a  home 
of  the  Glanvilles  ;  the  house  itself  is  greatly  changed, 
but  the  beautiful  gardens  survive  to  preserve  in  part 
the  ancient  atmosphere.  Lower  than  this,  near 
Lamerton,  rises  the  little  river  Lumburn,  whose  valley 
in  early  summer  is  an  azure  maze  of  bluebells  con- 
trasting with  the  lovely  yellow  of  young  broom - 
blossoms.  Westward  are  the  beautiful  woods  and 
grounds  of  Grenofen.  It  is  easy  here  to  pass  into 
Cornwall  once  more,  and  the  summit  of  Kit  Hill,  the 
highest  peak  of  Hingston  Down,  will  reward  us  with  a 
truly  magnificent  view,  not  only  of  the  Tamar  valley, 
but  of  the  country  on  both  sides,  between  Dartmoor 
and  the  Bodmin  Moors.  There  was  a  desperate  battle 
here  in  835,  between  the  Wessex  king  Edgar  and  a 
combination  of  Celts  and  Danes  ;  then  as  now,  political 
reasons  led  to  strange  unions.  The  Saxons  were 
conquerors  ;  perhaps  some  of  the  dead  lie  in  the  barrows 
that  are  scattered  around.  The  rising  tide  was  with 
the  Teutons  in  those  days,  yet  it  never  penetrated  far 
into  Cornwall.  At  Callington  we  get  in  touch  with 
the  most  thoroughly  Celtic  of  our  national  traditions, 
the  story  of  Arthur  ;  and  though  Callington  ma}'  not 
be  the  Celliwig  of  Arthurian  tradition,  its  name  has 
clearly  some  connexion,  as  has  that  of  Kelly,  and  the 
Killi  or  Kelly  district  may  easily  have  extended  from 
the  Kelly  Rounds  to  the  Tavy.  With  mining  and  a 
woollen  trade,  Callington  was  once  quite  a  prosperous 
town,  returning  two  members  to  Parliament — though 
that  in  itself  says  nothing  for  its  size  or  importance. 
One  of  its  members  was  Horace  Walpole.  Its  mother- 
church  is  that  of  St.  Samson  at  Southill,  two  miles 
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distant,  the  same  St.  Samson  whom  we  meet  with  in 
Guernsey  ;  and,  as  nsnal  in  Cornwall,  the  place  has  a 
holy  well.  But  the  village  has  its  own  church,  of  later 
erection,  a  granite  Perpendicular  building  which  con- 
tains a  fine  monument  to  Eord  \^'illoughby  de  Broke, 
of  date  1503.  He  is  represented  in  armour,  wearing 
the  insignia  of  the  Garter,  and  with  curious  monkish 
figures  carved  on  the  soles  of  his  feet — a  unique  and 
interesting  feature.  We  may  associate  the  name  of 
CalHngton  with  that  of  Calstock  ;  though  the  termJna- 
tions  are  Saxon,  both  clearly  embody  the  Cornish 
killi,  which  signified  groves  or  \\'oodlands.  Between 
the  two,  and  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  is  Cote- 
hele,  the  Tudor  quadrangular  residence  of  the  P^arl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  which  came  into  possession  of 
the  family  in  the  year  1353,  two  centuries  before  the 
building  of  the  great  house  at  Mount  Edgcumbe  itself. 
The  house  at  Cotehele  dates  from  Henry  VH,  and 
has  been  preserved  as  far  as  possible  in  its  original 
condition,  with  the  old  tapestry  and  furniture,  weapons, 
hunting-trophies,  and  fine  needlework.  It  stands  high 
above  the  river,  and  has  a  small  quay  at  its  base  ; 
probably  its  supplies  still  come  to  it,  picturesquely,  by 
water,  for  everything  at  Cotehele  is  in  harmony  with 
its  past.  There  is  something  very  admirable  in  this 
preservation  of  an  old  manor-home,  not  just  as  a 
museum  of  rarities  and  curios,  but  in  its  genuine 
intrinsic  character.  When  Scott  built  Abbotsford  and 
tried  to  convert  it  into  a  typical  border-mansion,  he 
was  doing  what  was  in  reality  artificial,  forcing  a  hot- 
bed revival ;  we  love  him  and  his  work  none  the  less, 
but  it  is  his  own  genius  that  gives  hfe  to  his  creation — 
there  is  no  true  life  in  that  which  he  sought  to  restore. 
But  at    such  a  place  as  this  we   have  the  authentic 
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survival,  with  no  affectation,  no  striving  for  effect  ; 
the  house  and  its  contents  are  one  ;  the  domestic  gods 
are  not  far-fetched,  but  are  native  ;  the  loss  of  such  a 
relic  would  be  a  national  calamit}^  because  a  portion 
of  the  nation's  personal  and  intimate  history  is  here 
enshrined. 

We  find  these  survivals  at  times,  unconscious  or 
accidental,  in  remote  country  places  ;  but  more  often 
there  has  been  change — the  manor-house  has  become  a 
farm,  its  chapel  has  become  a  pantry  or  possibly  a  cow- 
shed, its  bowling-green  is  tilled  or  has  become  a 
cabbage-garden.  The  changes  are  inevitable  ;  we  do 
not  complain  ;  we  are  grateful  for  the  little  that  still 
remains  to  keep  other  days  in  memory.  Human  life 
must  proceed,  and  the  life  now  lived  in  these  places 
may  be  as  useful,  as  comely,  as  that  before  the  feudal 
lords  had  gone.  But  it  is  not  the  less  satisfying  when 
we  come  upon  a  haunt  of  old-time  atmosphere  that 
has  not  been  violated  ;  and  we  accept  such  as  a  linger- 
ing picture,  faded  perhaps  in  its  colourings,  touched 
by  the  slow  finger  of  time,  yet  faithfully  presenting 
to  us  an  image  of  things  that  in  common  are  no  more. 

Some  romantic  legends  cling  to  Cotehele.  One  tells 
of  a  lady  who  was  buried  while  in  a  trance,  and  who 
was  awakened  in  the  burial  vault  by  the  touch  of  the 
sexton  who  was  trying  to  draw  her  rings  from  her 
fingers.  Similar  tales  have  been  told  elsewhere,  but 
coincidence  need  not  prove  falsity.  There  is  also  the 
story  of  that  Richard  Edgcumbe  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  Red  Rose,  and  who  was  pursued  by 
emissaries  of  Richard  III.  Arrest  would  assuredly 
have  meant  execution  ;  but  the  knight  escaped  among 
these  beautiful  woods  that  drape  the  river-sides,  and 
the  sight  of  his  hat  floating  on    the  stream   led   the 
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pursuers  to  believe  he  had  been  drowned.  Below 
Cotehele,  in  one  of  the  most  serpentine  of  the  river's 
curves,  is  Pentillie  castle.  The  house  itself  is  com- 
paratively modern,  but  does  not  lessen  the  beauty  of 
its  exquisite  surroundings.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible 
to  speak  too  enthusiastically  of  these  inner  reaches  of 
the  Tamar,  whose  loveliness  is  like  a  bridal  garment 
to  adorn  the  mating  of  Devon  with  Cornwall.  At 
Landulph ,  still  on  the  Cornish  side,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Tavy,  we  have  something  besides  natural  charm  : 
there  is  a  strange  meeting  of  east  and  west  in  this  quiet 
old  church  of  a  small  river-side  village.  The  church 
is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  good  tower,  carved 
benches,  and  a  sundial  in  the  graveyard  ;  but  the 
extraordinary  feature  is  a  tablet  in  the  wall  which  tells 
us  that  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodoro  Paleologus 
of  Pesaro  in  Italye,  descended  from  ye  Imperyall  lyne 
of  ye  last  Christian  Emperor  of  Greece."  There  is  a, 
good  deal  more  in  the  scarcely  legible  inscription,  from 
which  we  learn  that  this  Theodore  Paleologus  had 
come  to  England  and  married  an  English  wife,  and 
found  a  resting-place  here  beside  the  Tamar.  He  was 
in  the  direct  line  from  that  last  of  the  Byzantine  kings 
whom  the  Moslem  conquerors  found  at  Constantinople. 
Who  shall  say  what  dreams  and  memories  slumber  here 
with    him  ? 

Saltash  is  about  two  miles  below  the  Landulph  creek, 
its  church-town,  St.  Stephen's-by-Saltash,  being  a  mile 
farther  ;  and  at  Saltash  we  seem  to  be  back  in  Plymouth 
again,  though  the  little  town  is  really  quite  independent 
of  its  big  neighbour  across  the  river.  Travellers  by  train 
know  it  as  the  first  station  after  passing  the  Royal 
Albert  Bridge,  which  feat  of  Brunei's  ingenuity  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  1859.     It  is  not  a 
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lovely  structure  in  itself,  but  it  gives  a  fine  view  of  the 
Tamar,  rendered   more   interesting   to    many  by  the 
serried  ranks  of  obsolete  warships  that  usually  occupy 
the  water  here.      More  beautiful  still  are  the  glimpses 
of   the  Lynher  from  the  railway  as  it  passes   towards 
St.  Germans.     It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  railways  as  mere 
instruments  of  ughness  and  destruction  ;  but  the  open- 
eyed    traveller  through    Devon  and  Cornwall  is  not 
hkely  to  make  such  a  complaint,  for  the  line  brings 
him  into  close  touch  with  some  of  the  fairest  scenery 
possible — it  carries  him  intimately  above  deep  wooded 
valleys,  within    sight  of    moorland  and  tor,  it  takes 
him    through   trees    whose   leaves    almost    brush    the 
windows,  giving  glances  at  secret  flowery  seclusions  ; 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  it  bears  him  through  the 
very  spray  of  the  sea,  and  here  at  Saltash  and  beyond 
it  reveals  some  of  the  most  appealing  of  river  scenes. 
Saltash  itself  is  developing  residentially  on  the  high 
ground   that   runs  inland  from   the  river,   on   whose 
almost    precipitous    banks    the    older    portion    of     it 
clusters.     With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Philip  Porter,  the 
name  has  no  obvious  connexion  at  all  with  any  family 
of  Esse  who  lived  at  Ashtor,  though  probably  that 
family  itself  took  name  from   the  place  ;    and   with 
respect  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  Saltash  certainly  has 
no  relation  to  ash-trees.     Its  name  was  formerly  Ashe 
or  Esc,  and  is  surely  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  insc, 
meaning  water — just   such   a    corruption   as   we   find 
in  Exe  and  Axe. 

The  place  was  probably  of  some  importance  before 
Plymouth  came  into  being  at  all,  for  there  was  an 
ancient  ferry  here  ;  the  older  trackways  into  Corn\\'ali 
did  not  touch  Plymouth.  Parochially,  Saltash  ex- 
tended itself  across  the  water  into  Devonshire.     There 
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is  still  an  old-world  atmosphere  clinging  to  the  river-side, 
and  its  streets  clamber  the  hill  in  true  Cornish  fashion. 
The  mother-church  stands  nobly  on  a  hill  at  a  distance  ; 
but  since  1875  the  old  chapel  of  the  Guildhall  has  been 
the  town's  parish-church,  chiefly  notable  for  its  ex- 
quisite silver  chalice,  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VH.  The  church  at  St.  Stephen's  is  by  far  the  larger, 
and  is  constructed  of  native  granite,  el  van,  slate  and 
polyphant.  A  leaden  coffin  was  discovered  here  which 
was  supposed  to  hold  the  remains  of  Ordgar,  the  founder 
of  Tavistock  abbey  and  the  father  of  Queen  Elfrida. 
There  is  a  sheer  drop  from  the  churchyard  to  the  pleasant 
valley  known  as  Apple  Tree  Cot,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Lynher,  at  the  head  of  which  valley  is  Trematon  castle, 
once  belonging  to  the  Valletorts  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  infant  Plymouth.  From  the  Valletorts  it 
passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  who  were  also  lords 
of  Saltash.  It  was  of  considerable  strength,  as  its 
remains  and  position  prove  to  us  ;  and  it  saw  some 
fighting,  both  in  the  Western  Rebellion  and  the  Civil 
War.  Saltash  itself  was  gained  and  held  for  the  king 
at  the  time  when  Plymouth  was  stoutly  and  success- 
fully resisting  him.  In  the  Long  Parliament  of  those 
troublous  times  Lord  Clarendon  sat  for  Saltash,  being 
himself  at  first  inclined  to  a  return  to  moderate  con- 
stitutionalism. Later,  under  Charles  H,  Saltash  was 
represented  by  the  poet  Waller,  and  can  thus  boast  a 
double  literary  glory.  But  even  the  poetry  of  Waller 
does  not  sweeten  the  savour  of  his  memory  ;  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  royalist  historian  was  the 
better  man,  though  he  won  little  gratitude  from  one 
of  the  most  worthless  of  our  kings.  Lying  within  hear- 
ing of  the  clang  from  great  shipping-yards,  with  the 
murmur  of  a  national  hive  of  industry  in  her  ears,  it  is 
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likely  that  present-da}^  Saltasli  does  not  think  much  ol" 
these  things.  Haunted  by  bluejackets  and  trippers, 
she  becomes  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  younger 
neighbours  that  have  so  immensely  surpassed  her  in 
the  activities  and  triumphs  of  the  moment. 
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Port  Eliot. 


That  influence  of  thf  prosperous  Plymouth  seems  to 
extend  even  to  St.  Germans.  But  St.  Germans,  in 
name  and  in  actuality,  goes  back  to  a  great  anticjuity, 
and  can  tell  us  much  of  \\-hich  the  ordinary  traveller, 
passing  by  train,  knows  nothing.  Perhaps  Welshmen 
remember  St.  German  better  than  ICnglish  folk,  for  they 
still  recall  the  great  "Alleluia"  victory,  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  at  Maes  Gannon  near  Mold,  when 
a  body  of  Welsh  Christians,  inspired  by  the  saint  to 
shout  Alleluia  as  their  battle-cry,  gained  a  wonderful 
triumph  over  a  horde  of  combined  Saxons  and  Picts 
(whoever  the  last  may  have  been).  It  was  a  struggle 
of  Christianity  against  heathendom,  in  which  the 
(ialilean  once  more  conqucrt^d  ;  ;uid  Gernianus,  \vli()  was 
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not  a  Briton,  had  a  large  share  in  another  victory 
against  a  heresy  that  was  considered  httle  better  than 
pagan.  He  was  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  was  deputed 
by  the  Galhc  Church,  or  perhaps  by  the  Pope  himself, 
to  come  to  England  in  company  with  Lupus  of  Troyes, 
to  combat  the  fast-spreading  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 
Pelagius  himself  seems  to  have  been  a  Welshman  named 
Morgan,  and  his  teachings  tended  to  refine  the  Faith 
into  a  philosophic  system.  Then  as  now,  there  was 
doubtless  much  hair-splitting  in  such  controversies, 
and  perhaps,  judged  by  modern  standards,  there  was 
nothing  very  deadly  in  the  dreaded  teachings  ;  but 
certainly  the  dominance  of  more  definite  and  concrete 
dogma  was  desirable  at  the  time,  and  St.  German 
entered  the  conflict  with  tremendous  zeal,  confuting 
and  humbling  his  opponents  ;  that  he  did  not  succeed 
entirely  is  proved  by  a  second  later  mission  with  the 
same  object.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  ever  at 
this  spot  now  bearing  his  name  ;  and  it  was  about 
five  centuries  later  that  a  priory  of  secular  canons  was 
established  here,  on  the  present  site  of  Port  Eliot.  This 
afterwards  became  and  remained  a  regular  monastic 
house  till  the  Dissolution  ;  very  slight  traces  of  it  are 
to  be  seen.  The  dissolved  priory  passed  to  the  Cham- 
pernownes,  who  exchanged  it  with  the  Eliots.  At  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  St.  Germans  became  the 
Cornish  see-town,  but  it  did  not  remain  so  long,  the 
Cornish  diocese  being  soon  merged  with  that  of  Devon  ; 
the  present  church  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathedral, 
and  dates  from  1261,  embodying  some  portions  of  the 
earlier  building.  There  is  a  Late  Norman  porch,  and* 
the  two  towers,  singular  in  differing  from  each  other, 
are  both  Norman  in  their  lower  parts. 

Originally  the  Eliots  were  simply  country  squires. 
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but  tliey  gained  distinction  in  tlie  person  of  Sir  Jolni 
Eliot,  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  by  opposing  the  exactions 
and  absokitism  of  Charles  I.  That  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hampden  is  a  sufficient  testimonial.  He 
died  ultimately  in  the  Tower,  while  awaiting  execution. 
A  later  Eliot,  created  first  Baron  in  1784,  was  a  cousin 
of  Edward  Gibbon,  a  friend  of  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  had  travelled  in  Europe  with  the  natural 
son  to  whom  Chesterfield  wrote  his  letters.  Bos  well 
tells  us  how  this  Lord  Eliot  won  a  great  compliment 
from  Johnson,  by  recommending  him  to  read  the 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton.  Johnson  procured  the 
book  with  difficulty,  and  sat  up  till  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  saying  afterwards  to  Reynolds,  "  I  did 
not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a 
book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not  known  to  me." 
The  family  of  St.  Germans  may  surely  recall  this  inci- 
dent with  pride  :  a  compliment  from  Dr.  Johnson  is 
something  worth  treasuring.  But  the  family  has 
another  literary  association  of  interest  ;  it  was  this  same 
Eliot  who  advised  that  the  young  Gibbon  should  be 
sent  to  Lausanne.  The  present  Port  Eliot  is  largely 
the  creation  of  this  its  first  Lord,  who  built  the  house, 
which  holds  a  fine  collection  of  Reynolds  pictures,  and 
arranged  the  extensive  grounds.  One  of  the  windows 
in  the  church  was  a  last  work  of  William  Morris's  ; 
and  the  church  has  some  noteworthy  sedilia,  a  remark- 
able miserere,  and  a  curious  niche  doubtless  misnamed 
the  Bishop's  Throne. 

The  Lynher  here  is  a  lovely  river,  and  Port  Eliot  is 
on  a  tributary  inlet.  Eastward,  on  the  river  itself,  is 
Ince  castle,  a  brick  erection  of  which  a  strange  story 
is  told.  Being  a  cpiadrangular  building,  it  is  recorded 
that  one  of  the  Killigrews  kept  a  wife  in  each  of  the 
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towers  of  the  four  corners,  and  allowed  each  of  these 
women  to  imagine  herself  sole  mistress.     If  he  accom- 
plished it  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  and  his 
success  still  more  surprising  than  his  ingenuity.     At 
Sheviock,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  are  told 
that  one  of  the  D'Aunay  family  built  the  church  while 
his  wife  was  building  a  barn,  and  that  in  reckoning  the 
cost  it  w^as  found  that   the  barn  had  exceeded  the 
church  to  the  extent  of  three-halfpence.     The  more 
costly  edifice,  apparently,  does  not  survive  ;    the  church 
itself  is  a  good  specimen  of  Decorated,  much  restored, 
but  not  spoiled.     The  curious  name  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  St.  Feock — which  to  a  majority  will  not  render 
it  less  curious.     Feock  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
Irish  saint  who  found  his  way  to  Cornwall  long  centuries 
since.     Surely  the  place-names  are  one  of  the  charms  of 
the  Duchy,  though  they  tantalize  almost  as  much  as 
they    attract.     It    is    little    more    than    a    mile   from 
Sheviock  to  the  coast  of  Whitesand  Bay,  with  its  fore- 
shore which  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  stretch  in 
Cornw^all,  and  yet  is  pleasant  enough  for  those  who 
loiter  at  Port  Wrinkle  or  Downderry.     But  the  banks  of 
the  Lynher  and  Tamar  have  still  some  things  to  show 
us,  such  as  the  old  home  of  the  Pole-Carews  at  East 
Antony.     To  tins  branch  of  the  family  belonged  the 
Cornish     topographer    Carew,    whose    work    is    still 
valuable  though  its  details  are  not  always  dependable. 
The  house  itself  only  dates  from  1721  :  it  contains  some 
good  Vandykes,   Holbeins  and   Reynolds.     Torpoint, 
a  little  southward,  is  almost  like  a  part  of  Devonport, 
being  connected  by  steam-ferry,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  attractive  spot  ;    nor  is  there  any  great 
charm  in  the  creeks  of  St.  John's  and  Millbrook.     But 
any  such  lack  of  interest  is  compensated  by  the  fine 
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position  and  rich  associations  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
which  Plymouth  would  be  glad  to  claim  for  her  own, 
but  has  to  be  content  with  the  mere  neighbourhood. 
There  were  contrasted  influences  even  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  Mount  Edgcumbe  was  bravely  held  for  the 
king  while  Plymouth,  with  equal  courage,  struggled 
and   suffered   for   the   Parliament. 

All  such  strifes  are  quieted  now,  and  the  beautiful 
old  manor  is  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  Plymouth 
harbour.  The  present  house  was  begun  in  1553  by 
Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  whose  father  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  manors  of  East  and  West  Stonehouse  by 
marriage  with  Joan  Durnford.  The  grandfather  had 
won  knighthood  on  the  field  of  Bosworth.  Piers 
Edgcumbe  was  associated  with  Drake  in  an  attempt 
to  place  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  It 
was  l)y  marriage  that  the  family  gained  their  two 
chief  manors,  for  Cotehele  had  been  won  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  not 
only  was  the  present  Mount  Edgcumbe  formerly  a  part 
of  West  Stonehouse,  but  it  has  also  been  known  as 
Valtersholme,  in  recollection  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  Valletorts  or  Vauters,  of  whom  the  Edgcumbes 
of  to-day  are  representatives.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  Spanish  admiral  Medina  Sidonia  sighted 
Mount  Edgcumbe  when  he  passed  through  the 
English  Channel  with  the  Armada,  and  mentally 
assigned  it  as  his  future  prize  :  but  it  is  probable  that 
by  the  time  his  vessels  neared  Plymouth  Sound  he  had 
much  else  to  occupy  his  mind.  In  any  case  the 
grandeur  of  the  spot  with  its  noble  environment  had 
already  made  it  something  of  a  show-place,  and  it  has 
continued  to  this  day  to  be  notable  for  its  visitors-list. 
Even  to  mention  the  names,    from   Cosmo  dc'  Medici 
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to  the  ex-Kaiser,  would  be  tedious.  Garrick  came 
hither,  and  General  Paoli,  and  probably  Johnson 
himself  though  there  is  no  record  ;  while  Joshua  Re\^- 
nolds  in  boyhood  was  a  companion  and  playmate  of 
the  second  Lord  Edgcumbe,  together  with  whom  he 
executed  a  portrait  of  young  Edgcumbe 's  tutor,  the 
vicar  of  Maker,  done  on  a  piece  of  sail-cloth  in  a  boat- 
house  at  Cremyll.  The  boyish  friendship  was  con- 
tinued into  maturity,  with  the  result  that  there  are 
many  specimens  of  the  great  painter's  work  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  as  well  as  paintings  by  Lely  and  Mascall. 
In  the  gardens  is  much  line  statuar}^  and  the  place  is 
immenseh^  popular  with  Plymouthians  on  the  days 
when  the  park  and  gardens  are  opened  to  them.  But 
a  fashionable  show-place  loses  something  of  its  virginal 
freshness  :  the  gain  to  the  many  is  accompanied  by  a 
certain  subtle  loss  ;  we  applaud  the  hospitality  while 
we  may  secretly  deplore  its  result. 

There  are  memorials  of  the  Edgcumbes  in  Maker 
church,  which  is  in  a  noble  situation,  and  whose  tower 
was  used  as  a  signalling  station  during  the  French 
wars  in  connexion  with  another  signal  at  Mount  Wise. 
There  are  indeed  great  views  to  be  obtained  here  and 
at  Rame,  and  the  much  indented  peninsula,  almost  an 
island,  is  a  spot  of  remarkable  natural  charm  ;  but 
it  is  too  near  to  Plymouth  to  offer  the  quietude  and 
peace  that  are  desirable.  There  is  a  restored  chapel 
of  St.  Michael  on  the  summit  of  Rame  Head  ;  and  this 
is  the  nearest  point  of  land  to  Eddystone.  The 
district  is  studded  with  forts,  of  necessity  because  of 
its  naval  and  military  importance  ;  and  fortifications 
never  become  attractive  until  they  are  centuries  old 
and  disused.  P)Ut  the  memories  of  this  entire  Plymouth 
neighbourhood  are  glorious,   in  that  .species  of  glory 
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whose  shadows  and  darker  features  we  choose  to  forget  ; 
the  bright  hghts  stand  out  and  we  ignore  the  darkness, 
the  sad  or  sordid  details  which  must  have  a  place  in 
all  true  history.  We  forget  that  the  seamen  of  the 
gallant  boats  that  met  the  Armada  were  half-starved 
and  badly  paid  by  their  ow^n  Government  ;  that  the 
later  annals  of  any   naval  port  include   mutinies  and 
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The  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 


crime  and  misery  ;  that  our  victories  of  the  past  were 
accompanied  by  the  press-gang  and  by  a  discipline 
that  was  little  short  of  barbarous.  More  or  less  of  set 
purpose,  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  that  ^^'arlike 
operations  should  be  rose-coloured  instead  of  being 
ensanguined  as  they  really  are.  Perhaps  we  have 
learnt  a  ksson  of  late  ;    but  tlu'  old  spirit  is  at  work, 
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the  seeds  of  strife  lie  thick  over  Europe,  and  the  experts 
are  already  cold-bloodedly  discussing  the  procedure 
of  future  warfare.  There  is  still  the  necessity  that  our 
beautiful  Plymouth  Sound  should  be  an  arsenal  and  a 
fort. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
FROM    loop:   to    ST.    AUSTELL    BAY 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  and  delightful  railway 
runs  in  the  kingdom  is  the  short  eight  miles 
from  Liskeard  to  Looe—  a  run  that  is  not  only  charming 
in  itself,  but  is  the  approach  to  scenes  of  remarkable 
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beauty.  When  the  passenger  ahghts  at  Liskeard,  on 
the  main  Cornish  hne,  he  may  at  first  suppose  that 
his  train  for  Looe  will  start  from  the  same  platform  ; 
but  he  soon  learns  that  he  has  to  pass  round  the  corner 
to  another  little  station  lying  completely  out  of  sight. 
Perhaps  as  he  recently  crossed  a  high  bridge,  in  the 
express  that  brought  him  from  the  "  shires,"  he  will 
have  noticed  a  tiny  single  rail  in  the  valley  far  below  ; 
and  if  he  realized  that  this  was  to  be  his  route  he  will 
have  much  marvelled  as  to  how  it  could  be  reached 
from  his  present  elevation.  This  was  the  problem  that 
the  engineers  who  converted  a  little  mineral  line  into 
one  for  general  traffic  had  to  face.  They  met  the 
difiiculty  by  constructing  an  extraordinary  loop  ; 
and  this,  with  a  primitive  shunting  at  the  quaint  little 
Combe  Junction,  considerably  below  the  main  line, 
brings  the  train  into  a  right  position  for  its  further 
progress  down  this  exquisite  valley.  It  is  a  journey 
that  we  may  begin  with  amusement ,  but  continue  with  a 
rapture  of  pleasure.  It  plunges  us  immediately  into 
the  purest  rural  atmosphere  ;  flowers,  grasses,  and 
bushes,  are  brought  so  close  that  we  can  almost  touch 
them  from  the  window.  Before  long  we  have  the  sweet- 
est and  clearest  of  streams  babbling  and  glistening 
among  rushes  and  weeds  as  our  companion  ;  and 
presently  this  broadens  into  the  Looe  river,  not  much 
more  than  a  trickle  at  low  water,  but  tolerably  wide 
when  the  tide  is  full.  There  is  nothing  to  pollute  the 
air,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  breath  from  the  busy 
little  engine  itself,  or  a  more  welcome  scent  of  burning 
wood  from  a  water-side  cottage.  Nature  has  taken 
the  tiny  railway  kindly  ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  that  she  ignores  it  and  goes  her  own  way  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  its  metals.     Cattle  graze  unconcernedly 
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near  bv  ;  birds  twitter  within  a  few  feet  of  the  gliding 
cars.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  valley  through  which 
the  train  runs  ;  summer  is  a  maze  of  luxuriance,  and 
winter  only  touches  it  gently.  In  due  season  there  are 
thick  masses  of  creamy  elder,  and  fields  red  with  fox- 
gloves. Nothing  but  the  most  charming  of  endings 
could  compensate  for  \\hat  we  have  to  leave  behind 
on  our  way  ;  but  when  we  emerge  at  Looe  ^\•ith  its 
sea-savour  and  its  gulls,  its  boats  and  nets,  and  the 
Channel  gleaming  beyond,  ^^•e  almost  forget  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  stroll  back  at  leisure  through 
the  lovely  vale  that  is  the  avenue  to  so  satisfying  a 
destination. 

The  little  train,  though  not  particularly  speedy,  has 
taken  us  all  too  fast  by  spots  that  deserve  a  lingering. 
There  is  the  tiny  station  of  St.  Keyne  which  arouses 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  we  recollect  Southey"s  ballad. 
The  well  is  there,  close  to  the  railway,  but  out  of  sight, 
and  has  perhaps  been  given  an  undue  notoriety  by 
a  legend  that  is  certainly  apocryphal.  Cornwall  has 
many  holy  wells,  and  some  that  are  more  picturesque. 
Even  the  identity  of  St.  Keyne  is  doubtful  ;  some 
imagine  that  the  name  should  be  really  St.  Kenwyn. 
More  attractive  than  St.  Keyne  is  the  village  of  Duloe, 
lying  a  little  west  of  the  railway  between  the  stations 
of  Causeland  and  Sandplace  ;  it  may  be  reached  from 
the  river-side  by  the  road  whose  banks  are  rich  with 
masses  of  luxuriant  fern.  The  church  is  beautiful, 
within  and  without,  with  a  good  screen,  some  admir- 
able carving,  and  singularly  interesting  monuments. 
Robert  Scott,  best  known  in  his  partnership  with 
Liddell,  was  sometime  rector  here,  and  here  some  of 
his  work  was  done.  Sandplace  itself  is  quite  charming, 
with  some  small  houses  of  real  beautv,  and  a  little 
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beyond  it  we  pass  the  by-way  to  Morval.  Here  we 
touch  a  greater  Hterary  reputation,  for  Morval  was 
the  home  of  the  BiiHers,  and  Carlyle  in  his  earher  years 
was  a  tutor  in  the  family.  But  Carlyle  never  came 
to  Cornwall.  Charles  Buller,  Carlyle's  favourite  and 
a  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  became  one  of  the  members 
for  West  Looe — the  two  I,ooes  with  less  than  two 
thousand  inhabitants  had  four  members  in  the  old 
days  ;  and  later  he  sat  for  Liskeard,  which  Gibbon 
had  once  represented.  We  might  touch  another 
literary  association  of  genuine  fascination  if  we  had 
wandered  a  little  north  of  Liskeard  station,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Cleer,  for  there,  at  Trethinnick 
Farm,  George  Borrow's  father  was  born.  It  is  also 
pleasant  to  remember  that  R.  S.  Hawkei  went  to  Lis- 
keard Grammar-school ;  but  these  are  memories  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  when  we  become  absorbed  in 
the  joys  of  Looe  itself,  with  its  breezy  sea-gates,  its 
luring  valleys,  its  quaint  nooks  and  cottages.  When 
we  recollect  that  only  a  few  miles  away  lie  the  beauties 
of  Talland  and  the  marvels  of  Polperro,  with  all  the 
wonderland  of  their  surroundings,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  present  moment  of  delight  draws  all  our  attention, 
but  we  should  not  forget  a  thought  of  gratitude  to  the 
([ueer  little  railway  that  is  the  prelude  to  this  paradise 
of  pleasures. 

The  motorist  will  of  course  ignore  the  railway  and  will 
thus  lose  a  delight,  but  he  will  have  compensation, 
especially  if  he  comes  by  the  coast-road  that  passes 
Downderry  and  Seaton  Bridge.  These,  with  all  the 
attractions  and  associations  of  Whitesand  Bay,  must 
be  left  behind  now  ;  Looe  can  give  us  all  and  more 
than  these  ]:)laces  liave  to  offer.  There  are  two  l.ooes 
in  reality,  but  their  division  is  rather  a  matter  of  history 
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than  of  present  fact,  for  only  the  bridge  separates 
them,  and  then-  ancient  animosities  have  terminated 
in  a  union   that   does  not   quite  forget   old  grudges. 


%    11 
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East  Look. 


Though  West  Looe  may  still  regard  her  eastern  neigli- 
liour  with  some  scarcely  veiled  cond(^s(H'nsion,  she  lias 
to  look  to  her  for  her  telegra]:)h  and  chief  postal 
facilities,   her  banking,   her  railway-station,   and   the 
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bigger  part  of  her  shopping.  Under  such  conditions 
it  does  not  paA'  to  be  openly  contemptuous  ;  yet  in 
some  measure  West  Looe,  with  its  more  pretentious 
Hannafore,  can  still  claim  to  be  the  West-end  of  the 
little  settlement,  as  its  boarding-house  keepers  do 
not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  visitor.  The  two  old 
townlets  cluster  on  either  side  of  the  river-mouth,  close 
to  the  sea,  differing  in  this  from  Fowey,  to  whose  port 
their  fishing-fleet  belongs,  which  of  necessity  is  further 
withdrawn  within  the  banks  of  its  river.  The  present 
bridge  is  not  the  same  as  was  admired  by  Eeland  and 
Defoe  ;  it  only  dates  from  i»'^55,  but  probably  well 
maintains  the  traditions  and  certainly  the  usefulness 
of  the  earlier  structures.  There  is  always  a  charm 
about  a  bridge,  and  this  at  Looe  by  no  means  fails  of 
it  ;  but  we  are  not  restricted  to  its  use  if  we  would 
cross  from  side  to  side.  There  is  a  ferr}'  near  the  base 
of  the  little  banjo  pier  ;  and  to  cross  by  this  means, 
with  tlie  water  flowing  clear  as  crystal  beneath,  coloured, 
it  may  be,  a  delicate  amber  by  the  lights  of  sunset,  is 
the  more  delightful.  The  river-mouth  is  quite  narrow- 
but  very  charming  ;  its  beauty  very  slightly  affected 
by  the  activities  of  the  small  harbour—  a  harbour  that 
needs  no  artificial  protection,  for  Looe  Lsland,  just  off 
the  coast  to  the  westward,  is  a  fine  natural  break- 
water. Both  the  little  towns  can  claim  an  equal 
antiquity,  and  both  belonged  originally  to  parishes 
whose  churches  are  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  East 
Looe  to  St.  Martin's  and  West  to  Talland.  But  both 
have  now  their  own  churches,  of  which  the  West  Looe 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  the  more  interesting,  partly 
for  its  quaint  appearance  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  it  was  u.sed  as  a  town-hall  and  place 
of  entertainments. 
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It  is  among  the  houses  that  he  back  from  the  church 
that  we  find  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the 
western  side— there  are  some  similar  bits  of  typical 
old  Cornwall  in  East  Looe  as  well,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  old  Guildhall  and  parish  stocks  ;   and  it  is  from  this 
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West  Looe. 


corner  that  the  older  road  starts  on  its  precipitous 
climb,  now  almost  entirely  deserted  by  wheeled  traffic 
in  favour  of  the  newer  road  to  Polperro,  that  ascends 
more  gi^adually  past  Beech  Terrace  to  gain  a  glorious 
view  of  the  West  Looe  valley.     For  the  pedestrian 
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the  older  road  may  be  recommended,  not  only  as  the 
([uicker  but  as  leading  directly  through  Talland,  whose 
loveliness  should  not  be  neglected.  Leaving  Portlooe 
behind  us,  we  tumble  down  a  green  lane  from  the 
meadows  above  and  suddenly  find  ourselves  at  the 
gate  of  Talland  churchyard.  It  is  almost  buried  in 
a  mass  of  luxuriant  foliage  ;  yet,  low  as  it  is,  the  drop 
to  the  coast  goes  lower  still.  The  distinctive  feature 
at  Talland  is  that  botli  church  and  graveyard  are  in 
two  parts,  the  one  standing  higher  than  the  other. 
The  upper  part  of  the  graveyard  is  reached  by  rugged 
stone  steps,  while  a  steep  path  passes  down  between 
grave-mounds  towards  the  shore.  The  quaintness 
of  the  position  takes  one  as  a  delicious  surprise,  and 
has  usually  the  additional  charm  of  being  solitary. 
There  are  some  places  that  may  sanction  the  presence 
of  one  companion  but  no  more ;  a  larger  company 
robs  them  of  their  true  atmosphere,  rifles  their  dream 
of  a  blessed  seclusion.  When  a  crowd  of  tourists 
comes  bustling  along  these  paths,  chatting  and  prying 
and  jesting,  it  is  time  for  their  true  lover  to  steal  away, 
carrying  his  mood  to  the  healing  of  some  other  leafy 
loneliness. 

But  Talland  is  oft  the  beaten  track  and  is  not  often 
invaded  by  uncongenial  elements.  One  of  its  attrac- 
tive features  is  that  its  belfry  stands  apart  on  higher 
ground,  reached  by  a  stairway  from  an  extended 
south  porch  whose  roof  is  groined  with  roughly  carved 
beams.  The  old  stocks  are  preserved  here,  telling  of 
other  times  and  manners.  The  church  itself  is  eloquent 
of  its  venerable  past,  thick,  so  to  speak,  with  the  dust 
of  medisevalism.  The  glass  is  not  striking,  and  some 
mural  paintings  have  unhappily  been  destroyed  ;  but 
the  benches,  as  so  often  in  Cornwall,  are  a  delight. 
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The  authorities  here  have  not  committed  the  frequent 
crime  of  replacing  them  with  conventional  pews  or 
chairs.  Some  of  the  seat-boards  must  be  at  least  five 
or  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  ends  have  carved 
coloured  armorials.  Some  of  these  bear  the  names  of 
different  Bevills  and  Grenvilles— two  names  once 
gloriously  combined  in  the  person  of  Sir  Bevill  Gren- 
ville,  who  died  at  Lansdowne  Hill  after  doing  much 
to  further  the  fortunes  of  his  king  in  the  West.  Some- 
thing of  the  spaciousness  and  romantic  chivalry  of 
Ehzabethan  days  still  lingered  in  these  remote  parts, 
fine  loyalty  to  friends  and  courtesy  to  foes  ;  and  Sir 
Bevill  gallantly  supported  the  tradition  of  that  other 
Grenville  who  died  on  the  Revenge.  There  is  a 
sixteenth-century  altar-tomb  of  Sir  John  Bevill,  but 
the  Killigarth  Chapel  is  now  a  transept.  Killigarth 
itself,  the  seat  of  the  Bevills,  stood  a  mile  westward, 
on  the  site  of  a  modern  house  that  perpetuates  its  name. 
This  corner  is  rich  in  old  manors  of  rich  association  ; 
lor  instance,  there  is  Trelawne,  the  scat  of  the  'l\-elaw- 
neys,  a  little  nearer  to  Looe. 

From  the  graveyard  of  this  old  sanctuary  wc  can 
pass  by  a  lower  gate  to  a  lane  that  (juickly  reaches  the 
beach.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  pleasanter  little 
cove  than  this,  with  its  stream  plashing  from  the 
grasses  above.  It  is  strewn  with  small  slate-like  stones, 
broken  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  very 
comfortable  to  sit  upon  ;  but  the  sharp-fanged  rocks 
that  jut  out  in  places  offer  a  cruel  welcome  to  any 
vessel  that  comes  too  near.  Grass  and  bushes  come 
close  to  the  coast — the  sweet  country  scents,  the 
voice  of  cattle  and  clucking  of  fowls  ;  and  above  there 
is  cottage  refreshment  to  be  had,  in  a  little  parlour 
with  the  customary  loyal  but  distressing  pictures  of 
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king  and  queen,  the  usual  gilded  staring  ornaments, 
china  dogs  and  impossible  shepherdesses.  It  is  much 
more  appropriate  than  any  brand-new  restaurant 
could  be.  Airs  from  the  salt  water  come  in  at  the 
small  window  and  lure  us  out  to  the  breezy  beach  once 
more.  Ihey  must  be  poor-minded  indeed  who  do  not 
take  away  with  them  something  that  shall  abide  for 
happy  remembrance,  for  days  when  perhaps  memory 
is  our  nearest  companion,  and  when  the  sweetness  of 
recollection  may  bring  a  lurking  suggestion  of  loss,  like 
mist  that  lingers  on  a  sunlit  hillside. 

There  are  two  roads  to  Polperro  from  the  eastward, 
and  he  who  drives  or  motors  must  take  that  which  runs 
inland  ;  but  he  who  is  wise  will  take  this  way  from 
Talland,  striking  across  the  field  and  reaching  the 
cliff-path,  where  a  magnificent  blue-and-green  sea 
washes  at  the  base  and  bracing  downs  rise  above.  An 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  this  is  the  finest 
coast- walk  in  Cornwall ;  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  though  it  lacks  the  rugged  grandeur  of  parts 
of  the  north  coast  and  the  Land's  End  district.  A 
little  way  on  from  Talland  there  is  a  graceful  and 
admirably  placed  cross,  raised  in  memory  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  late  war  ;  but  why  a  Latin  instead  of  a 
Cornish  cross  ?  The  Celtic  form  would  surely  have  been 
more  in  keeping,  and  the  Duchy  could  have  supplied 
many  an  excellent  model.  It  may  seem  ungracious 
to  quibble  on  such  a  point  ;  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
walk  soon  distracts  the  mind  from  its  momentary 
questioning.  In  summer  all  is  fragrance  and  beauty 
and  \\ariTi  luxuriant  growth  ;  in  winter  there  is  majesty 
and  sublimity  and  the  buffeting  of  fierce  winds.  The 
path  winds  and  rises  wdth  the  clifls,  but  it  gixe:^  us  no 
view  of  Polperro  until  we  find  ourselves  dropping  into 
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that  wonderful  little  tishing-hav-eii.  A  handful  of 
wliitewashed  houses  huddled  together  within  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  ravine —  that  is  Polperro.  It  has  the 
masterful  sea  at  its  gates,  and  the  music  of  a  hurrying 
hillside  stream  is  in  its  ears  night  and  day.  There  is  a 
savour  of  old  sea  ways  about  it,  and  in  parts  an 
"  ancient  and  fishlike  smell  "  ;  yet  it  is  green  almost  to 
thi"  water's  edge.  It  is  an  Ancient  Mariner  lying  in 
the  arms  of  rural  loveliness.  All  this  stretch  of  coast 
from  Looe  to  Fowey  is  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  in 
its  own  way  of  difference  from  the  other  little  ports 
Folj)erro  is  its  gem.  Compared  with  Polperro,  Looe 
is  almost  metropolitan  and  Fowey  a  busy  seaport ; 
and  though  in  both  there  are  certain  nooks  and  corners 
suggestive  of  a  famil}^  likeness,  Polperro  has  its  own 
striking  individuality,  and  its  own  secret  scorn  of  its 
bigger  neighbours.  Never  have  I  heard  Looe  or 
Fow'cy  or  Polperro  speak  a  good  word  the  one  for  the 
other  ;  the  most  one  can  get  is  a  grudging  admission 
of  undeniable  facts.  The  most  loyal  Polperro  man 
cannot  deny  that  Looe  has  more  and  larger  shops,  or 
that  Fowey  can  admit  much  greater  ships  ;  but  there 
is  still  a  reserve,  and  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  silence. 
Unbiased  by  local  or  inherited  prejudices,  it  is  better 
to  be  able  to  love  all  three,  as  the}^  richly  deserve,  and 
also  to  keep  a  secure  corner  of  affection  for  certain 
other  spots  in  the  Duchy  or  elsewhere. 

But  local  patriotisms  have  their  value  and  are  not  to 
be  sneered  at  ;  though  it  is  a  case  where  it  is  best  to 
have  preferences  but  no  exclusions.  Preferences  and 
})artialities  also  must  have  their  due  control.  There 
are  men  born  and  lored  in  Polperro  who  would  like  to 
see  its  "  improvement  " — -by  which  they  mean  the 
destruction  of  its  narrow  and  lortuous  by-ways,  the 
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removal  of  fascinating  buildings  from  positions  that 
appear  obstructive,  the  effacement  of  almost  all  that 
renders  this  place  so  full  of  unfailing  charm  to  the 
artist  and  the  beauty-lover.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  delightful  house  of  old  Jonathan  Couch,  gi-and- 
father  of  Sir  A.  T.  Ouiller  Couch  whose  Cornish  books 

have  done  so  much 
to  popularize  the 
country  of  his  birth. 
Tlie  house  is  known 
as  "  The  Doctor's " 
and  it  a])uts  so 
closely  on  the  road- 
way at  a  sharp 
turning  that  its  walls 
bear  evidence  of  fre- 
quent contact  with 
passing  wheels. 
There  has  been  a 
whisper  that  the 
house  is  a  nuisance 
and  ought  to  go, 
which  in  its  degree 
\\'ould  be  as  great  an 
outrage  as  to  remove 
Shakespeare's  birth-house  from  Stratford.  Apart  from 
its  memories,  the  house  is  an  ideal  specimen  of  old 
domestic  architecture,  with  its  four  staircases,  its 
alluring  snugness  and  inconvenience,  its  old  beams 
and  fine  woodwork,  its  smugglers'-hold,  its  entire 
perfection  of  old-world  atmosphere.  As  for  its  occa- 
sional contact  with  intrusive  wheels,  the  house  was 
here  long  before  the  wheels  were,  as  anyone  who  has 
tumbled   down    the   older   and   once   only   road   into 
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Polperro  may  well  believe.  And  though  the  place  may 
now  sometimes  echo  to  the  hoot  of  motors,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  omnibus  that  goes  far  to  block  the  entire 
roadwa}^  these  things  are  newcomers — or  at  least  the 
motors  are — quite  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Polperro  ;  to 
be  used  as  conveniences  certainly,  but  never  to  be 
allowed  to  tyrannize  over  a  community  that  got  on 
very  well  without  them,  and  could  survive  with 
undiminished  attraction  if  they  never  came  here. 
The  town  admitted  one  genuine  impro\'ement  some 
"  sixty  years  since,"  the  new  road  through  the  pictur- 
esque cluster  of  cottages  and  water-mill  at  Crumple- 
horn  ;  other  modernisms,  including  the  hideous 
Admiralty  speedmarks,  may  \\ell  be  spared.  Change 
has  gone  just  far  enough,  and  should  be  permitted  to 
go  no  farther.  With  the  fish,  the  visitors,  the  artists, 
there  is  enough  to  provide  an  ample  living  for  the 
present  population  ;  in  fact  the  little  place  often  does 
remarkably  well  financially. 

What  may  be  called  the  local  Strand  or  Oxford 
Street,  the  hub  of  Polperro's  universe,  will  be  found 
at  the  junction  of  roads  close  to  the  little  post-office. 
There  are  a  few  shops  scattered  elsewhere — there  is 
even  a  book-shop  now,  of  cjuite  admirable  quality  ; 
but  this  is  where  the  local  pulse  beats  most  strongly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hsh-qua}-  when  catches 
come  in.  Near  by  is  the  prattling  river  with  its  .small 
bridges  and  their  vistas  of  cottage  backs  that  almost 
meet  across  it  ;  \'ery  near  is  the  conuuodious  local 
institute,  wliere  tlic  iishcniun  become  expert  at 
bilhards  (hiring  the  inter\-als  of  tli(>ir  mort^  strenuous 
avocation  ;  in  a  contrary  direction  the  old  road  rises 
towards  Killigarth,  with  some  more  modern  residences 
whose  back  views  air  of  almost   lx\\ild(  ring  l)caiily, 
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and  below  these,  on  the  foot-path  that  brought  us  fioin 
Talland,  is  the  green-shuttered  house  of  the  novehst 
Hugh  Walpole.  Polperro,  Hke  Fowey,  has  its  distinct 
claim  to  literary  importance.     But  is  this  desirable  ? 


The  Ba^in,  Polperko. 


Sometimes  one  questions  it.  Such  fame,  like  the 
reputation  brought  by  the  painters,  has  its  penalties — 
the  penalties  of  notoriety  and  prosperity.  But  neither 
writers  not  j^ainters  mean  much  to  the  fisher-folk, 
thougli    naturally    they    are    more    familiar    with    the 
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artists  and  perhaps  can  better  appraise  their  work. 
The  Polperro  fishermen  are  a  pohte  race,  and  it  was 
probably  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  identity  that  one 
once  confided  to  a  distinguished  London  artist  his 
opinion  that  painters  are  not  very  desirable  visitors, 
as  they  keep  away  the  "  better  sort  of  people."  The 
painter  chuckled  with  grim  satisfaction,  and  possibly 
concurred. 

But  besides  fishers  and  painters  and  writers,  there  are 
always  the  gulls.  The  harbour,  which  has  to  be 
protected  at  times  from  tempestuous  seas  by  the 
dropping  of  huge  baulks,  belongs  to  them.  There  are 
hours  when  perhaps  only  a  solitary  bird  flies  screaming 
above  it ;  the  many  ha\-e  deserted  it  for  the  clefts 
and  ravines  of  the  coastside.  These  are  their  breeding- 
places,  the  homes  to  which  they  retreat  ;  but  the  har- 
l)our  often  attracts  them  with  an  irresistible  lure,  and 
their  presence  is  so  natural  to  it  that  it  seems  desolate 
without  them.  At  mornings  especially,  when  the  boats 
have  sailed  in  and  their  fish  are  being  landed — when 
men  and  boys  carry  the  great  congers  up  the  stone 
steps  to  the  weighing-place,  or  hoist  their  baskets 
filled  with  mackerel  and  whiting,  ra}^  and  pollack — 
the  birds  crowd  as  to  a  happy  hunting-ground,  and 
bide  their  time  expectantly,  but  not  patiently.  They 
circle  overhead  in  snowy  flocks  ;  they  settle  clamour- 
ously  on  quayside  and  roof  and  wall.  Sometimes 
they  will  not  wait  for  the  refuse  and  offal  that  presently 
will  be  thrown  to  them,  but  snatch  at  morsels  from 
the  fisher's  very  feet  ;  it  may  be,  hfting  an  entire 
fish  from  the  piles  that  lie  temptingly  near.  This 
landing  and  weighing  and  selling  the  catch  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  clamour  of  gulls'  voices  and  the 
flash  of  their  restless  wings.     It  is  onlv  when  the  birds 
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become  too  obtrusive  that  they  may  for  a  moment 
be  driven  off  with  a  shout  and  a  wave  of  the  arms  ; 
but  there  is  no  ill  temper  in  it,  unless  it  be  on  the  part 
of  the  birds  themselves.  Their  presence  is  too  highly 
valued  to  be  resented  ;  they  are  the  scavengers  of  the 
harbour,  without  whom  the  place  would  soon  become 
foul  and  loathsome.  No  true  fisherman  or  'long- 
shoreman is  ever  unkind  to  a  gull.  The  inhabitants 
pay  little  notice  to  them,  except  occasionally  to  throw 
refuse  from  their  doors  or  windows  for  them  to  pick 
up  ;  they  are  as  familiar  as  the  grass  on  the  hillside,  the 
weed  and  lichen  on  the  crags,  the  brawling  stream  that 
runs  down  the  valley  and  gives  its  constant  trickle  to 
the  harbour  in  the  lowest  tides.  It  is  the  visitor  from 
inland  to  whom  they  at  once  become  a  thing  of  impor- 
tance, and  to  whom  they  speak  as  the  very  soul  of  the 
place,  with  its  rumour  of  old  tradition,  which  seems  to 
have  little  consciousness  of  its  own  characteristics  till 
the  stranger  comes  and  realizes  and  speaks  for  them, 
rendering  at  last  in  articulate  language  that  which  the 
gulls  have  been  crying  aloud  for  centuries. 

There  is  much  that  might  tempt  one  to  hnger  in 
Polperro  itself,  but  we  have  to  get  away  from  it  to 
see  it  best.  From  high  inland  fields  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  to  be  gained  of  the  ravine-opening  with 
its  grey  rocks  and  huddhng  houses  ;  and  from  either 
side  of  this  opening,  eastward  or  vv^est,  a  commanding 
vision  is  revealed.  Perhaps  we  best  realize  the  under- 
lying grimness  of  the  spot,  its  age-long  battlings  with 
storm,  its  poignant  secrets,  by  claml^ering  the  rock 
steps  to  Chapel  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  out  of 
Polperro,  though  he  who  wishes  to  got  most  con\'eni- 
ently  to  Fowey  will  take  the  Lansallos  road.  There  is 
a.  line  stretch  of  coast  along  past  Lizzen  to  Lantivet  and 
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PencaiTow  and  Polruan,  but  it  is  devious  and  not 
always  easy  walking.  Unless  we  have  ample  strength 
and  leisure,  it  is  better  to  take  the  road,  which  is 
pleasant  enough  to  give  compensation  for  the  grand 
sea- views  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  robs  us.  This 
leafy  and  ferny  by-way,  with  its  honeysuckles  and  fox- 
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gloves,  its  wild  roses  and  nightshade  and  ragged  robins, 
has  an  almost  entirely  inland  atmosphere,  opening  a 
prospect  at  times  that  extends  from  the  St.  Cleer  dis- 
trict to  the  heights  of  Bodmin  Moors.  It  leads  us  to 
another  of  Polperro' s  mother-churches ;  eastward 
Polperro  belongs  to  Talland,  western  to  Lansallos, 
The  church-town  of  Lansallos  is  just  a  small  cluster  of 
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houses,  with  a  suggestion  of  nothing  but  the  rural  about 
them,  though  the  shore  Hes  almost  within  a  stone- 
throw.  The  graceful  pinnacled  tower  is  a  valued 
landmark  from  the  sea,  and  within  there  is  a  wagon- 
roof  of  excellent  woodwork  ;  and  there  are  some  finely 
carved  bench-ends.  There  is  another  beautiful  church 
about  two  miles  farther  on,  that  of  Lanteglos  ; 
but  this  is  better  visited,  with  fuller  leisure,  from 
Fowey.  There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  the  Fov/ey 
river  and  its  ferries  ;  one,  reached  by  a  turning  near 
Lansallos,  takes  us  somewhat  circuitously  to  the 
charming  little  Bodinnick  ;  the  other  by  a  straighter 
course,  runs  down  into  grey  and  sometimes  grim 
Polruan. 

Unlike  the  more  fashionable  Fowey,  Polruan  remains 
primitive  and  unadorned.  The  pier  is  a  rough  landing- 
slip  from  which  the  ferry  starts,  which  is  either  a  row- 
boat  or  a  motor-launch,  according  to  tide  ;  and  there 
is  a  rude  shed  with  a  bench  \^'here  the  old  salts  can 
sit  and  smoke.  Everything  is  rugged  and  unkempt, 
one  might  almost  say  squalid.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  calls 
the  place  "  poor  and  comfortless,"  but  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons,  speaking  from  the  Fowey  side,  says  :  "I 
was  never  tired  of  looking  at  Polruan.  It  seemed  not 
so  much  to  have  been  made  as  to  have  grown  there, 
like  something  natural  to  the  rock,  all  its  houses,  as  if 
instinctively,  each  in  its  own  corner,  with  all  the 
symmetry  of  accident."  That  was  written  twenty 
years  since  ;  there  have  been  some  houses  built  since 
in  more  conventional  fashion,  but  these  are  few.  On 
a  wet  day  the  spot  can  certainly  be  sufficiently  dreary  ; 
yet  there  is  a  charm  about  it — a  very  definite  though 
perhaps  not  very  definable  charm.  Brininess  and 
rust  .seem  to  cling  to  it,  the  native  odour  of  sea-traffic. 
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the  wash  of  pure  tides,  the  sting  of  ocean  winds.  It 
can  claim  to  be  a  genuine  fishing- village,  and  has  no 
other  boast,  while  Fowey  has  always  been  more  of 
a  seaport  and  now  is  moderately  contemptuous  of 
fishing.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  the  best  views 
of  Fowey  are  to  be  gained  from  the  Polruan  side  of  the 
river.  The  name  apparently  signified  the  "  pool  of 
St.  Ruan,"  and  Ruan  was  an  early  Celtic  saint  who 
worked  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Brittany.  Its  main 
street  is  a  torrent  of  small  houses  running  downhill 
towards  the  quay.  There  is  the  usual  evidence  of 
flourishing  Methodism,  though  the  preacher  is  not 
such  a  power  in  Cornwall  as  he  used  to  be  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  even  here,  is  abandoning  old  landmarks. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  restored  Celtic  cross 
keeps  watch  and  might  tell  us  much  if  we  could  under- 
stand its  language.  From  the  granite  monolith  to  the 
Methodist  chapel,  from  the  chapel  to  doubt  and 
negation — on  such  a  journey  the  mind  of  man  has 
travelled  since  the  days  when  fishermen  first  used  the 
tiny  port  below  ;    and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Above  the  houses  on  the  seaward  side  is  a  well- 
equipped  coastguard  station,  and  the  hill  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  Fowey  harbour.  There  is  gener- 
ally some  craft  or  other  entering  for  china-clay,  towed 
in,  it  may  be,  by  one  of  the  active  little  tugs  ;  while 
the  small  boats,  in  use  or  idle  at  their  moorings,  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  gulls.  To  the  west  is  the  fine 
stretch  of  St.  Austell  Bay  ;  we  can  see  the  houses  of 
Mevagissey  dim  in  the  distance.  C.ribbin  Head  and  the 
heights  of  Menabilly  intervene  ;  otherwise  we  should 
see  Par  sands,  and  Polkerris,  a  much  more  attractive 
place,  which  nestles  on  the  eastward  side  of  the  bay. 
Polkerris  is  a  spot  of  peaceful  seclusion,  discovered  by 
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a  few  who  love  such  places  ;  it  is  a  little  gem  that 
should  be  preserved  in  its  perfect  setting  of  picturesque 
cottages,  tiny  pier,  luxuriant  gardens  and  clustering 
woodlands.  Passing  a  little  higher  from  Polruan,  we 
come  to  a  turf\^  summit,  beautiful  with  gorse  and 
heather,  protruding  rocks  and  deep  sudden  clefts. 
Bees  murmur  about  the  blossoms  ;  far  below,  the  sea 
has  a  foam-fringe  of  snowy  white.  In  the  distance, 
eastwards,  stands  Eddystone  ;  westward,  the  coast 
runs  to  Falmouth  and  the  Lizard.  With  all  its 
gauntness  and  grey  austerity,  this  hill-side  fishing 
village  will  leave  clinging  memories,  to  be  cherished 
when  the  waters  no  longer  wash  at  our  feet  and  the 
gulls  no  longer  are  calling.  But  such  memories  must 
be  linked  wholh-  to  that  wider  picture  of  Fowey  which, 
once  seen,  will  abide  in  our  hearts  for  ever. 


C.^sxr.E  A.\i)    I  Iarhotk,    Fowev 


The  remembrance  of  Fowey  is  always  a  dream  of 
picturesque  beauty  and  charm,  a  vision  of  quaint 
narrow  streets,  a  fine  old  church  and  manor-house,  and 
a  river  that  allures  with  perpetual  witchery.  It  is 
from  no  disrespect  to  the  little  town  that  when  we 
speak  of  Fowey  we  mean  the  river.  There  are  aspects 
of  the  town  itself  that  are  not  attractive  ;    the  visitor 
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who  alights  at  the  railway-station  may  at  fir.^t  think 
the  place  is  ding\'  and  almost  sordid.     The  gasometer 
and  warehouses  that  first  meet  the  eye  are  not  things 
of  beauty,  and  the  china-clay  jetties  are  too  near  to 
be  pleasant.     The  rail  that  runs  from  Par   shows    us 
nothing,  but  the  line  from  Lostwithiel  is  far  different, 
and  is  a  glorious  introduction  to  the  riverside.     Of  this 
riverside,  however,  we  see  little  as  we  pass  through  older 
Fowe}-  ;    that   privilege  is  mainly  reserved  for  back 
\\indows  and  gardens,  save  for  one  gloomy  little  quay 
and  occasional  glimpses  through  side  passages.     Yet 
it   is   easy   to   grow   fond   of  these    narrow    tortuous 
streets,  with  their  projecting  old  houses,  their  sudden 
turns,    their    disregard     of     every     convenience     for 
traffic.     There  is  indeed  an  exquisite  vision  of  Bodin- 
nick   before    we    reach    the    narrower   thoroughfares  ; 
and  when  we  get  beyond  the  further  ferry-slip  the  full 
loveliness  of  the  river-mouth  breaks  upon  us.     This  is 
the  region  of  the  more  pretentious  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  but  these,  being  beautified  for  the  most  part 
with  garden-fronts  of  rich  blossoming,  are  not  an  offence, 
though   striking  in  contrast   to   that   which   we   have 
just  left.     There  are  some  lovely  little  bits  of  garden 
also   on    the   river   side   of   the   roadway,    and  among 
these  are  some  wonderful  rocky  cleavings,   dropping 
precipitously  to   the   tides.     Past    Read3'money  Cove 
we  can  easily  reach  St.  Catherine's  headland  and  gain 
the  finest   \-icw  of  all   from   the   Fowe}'  side,   a   view 
embracing  the  whole  harbour  as  far  as  Bodinnick,  its 
baniuos  and  schooners,  its  yachts  and  row-boats,  set 
off  by  the  high  background  of  the  Hall  Walk  ridge,  on 
which  Charles  the  First  once   stood,   in   the   troublous 
times  of  (  ivil  \\'ar,  and  gazed  at  one  of  the  fairest  scenes 
in  the  kingdom  that  he  was  losing. 
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But  to  know  and  love  Fowey  it  is  not  enough  to 
look  at  it  from  its  banks  ;  you  must  get  upon  its  river, 
feel  the  stir  of  its  tides,  become  a  comrade  of  the  sea- 
gulls, explore  its  by-ways  and  creeks.  And  you  should 
sleep  at  night  within  hearing  of  the  river,  in  a  house 
whose  garden-walls  it  washes,  with  its  continuous 
music  in  your  ears  ;  wakening  at  daMii  to  see  its 
shimmer  reflected  on  the  ceiling.  This  river  has  a 
faculty  of  penetrating  the  homes  of  men,  filling  them 
with  its  voice,  flooding  them  with  its  light.  There  are 
times  when  its  mu.sic  is  almost  silent,  but  it  soon 
becomes  audible  once  more,  lapping  and  lisping  as  it 
glides  past  the  swaying  moored  boats.  There  is 
always  this  sibilance  and  plash,  with  sometimes  the 
creak  of  oars  or  the  cry  of  seamen  ;  at  night  the  walls 
of  the  darkened  room  may  be  lit  by  the  headlights  of 
a  vessel,  American  or  Norwegian  or  Italian,  going 
to  or  from  its  berth.  In  the  daytime  there  is  the 
constant  companionship  of  gulls.  They  .swoop  and 
hover  in  clamorous  flocks,  they  perch  on  the  boats  or 
the  garden  walls,  they  wail  and  quarrel  and  call 
bodefully  ;  their  voice  is  like  the  utterance  of  the 
stream  itself  ;  they  are  its  thoughts,  its  dreams,  its 
ghosts. 

It  is  not  enough  to  sit  and  listen  to  these  voices,  or 
to  lie  lotus-eating  on  the  headland  of  St.  Catherine. 
We  must  go  forth  and  let  the  river  claim  us  as  its 
comrade.  The  background  of  Fowey,  perhaps  happily, 
is  not  immediately  attractive  ;  it  will  not  liui'  us  away 
from  the  waterside.  But  th(>  river  itself,  if  we  do  our 
own  rowing,  will  not  always  allow  of  idle  drifting,  of 
the  gentle  easy  pulling  that  is  ahnost  inaction.  With 
tide  and  wind  against  us,  there  mav  be  very  strenuous 
effort  needed  to  round  some  of  the  bends  ;   for  instance, 
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the  curve  beyond  Mixtow  is  at  times  almost  like  an  open 
sea,  and  nearer  to  the  river-mouth  the  ferry  itself  has 
been  compelled  in   wild  \\eather  to  postpone  passage. 
This  mouth  is  more  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  a 
river-opening  ;   were  it  not  for  the  sea,  the  Fowey  river 
would  be  an  insignificant,  however  beautiful,  stream. 
It  is  broad  enough  here  to  find  ample  space  for  a 
yearly  regatta,  which  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  local  characteristics  ;    and   in   this   there  is 
competition   even  from  such   small  villages   as  Golant 
and  Lerryn,  which  usually  hold  their  own  regattas  in 
distinction    from    Fowey's.     Happy    is    the    stranger 
whose  visit  coincides  with  one  of  these  events.     There 
is  one  small  riverside  spot,  however,  which  can  accom- 
modate no  such  festivity  and  yet  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.     We  can  go  to  it  by  water  if  we  please,  when  the 
tide  serves  ;  or  we  can  climb  the  old  hillside  of  Polruan 
again,  and  perhaps  recollect  that  its  St.  Ruan  was  an 
ancestor  of  Renan,  who  inherited  much  of  his  sentiment 
if  not  his  dogma.     From  Polruan  we  can  pass  b\^  road, 
or  more  pleasantly  still  by  a   lower  path  that   leads 
through  fields  with  thick  patches  of  furze,  bramble, 
bracken,   to  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Pont,   where  at   full 
tide  an  inner  reach  of  the  stream  spreads  like  a  small 
lake  within  its  little  w'ooden  bridge,  in  the  lap  of  a  must 
beautiful   valley.     Here    during   the   hottest    summer 
there  is  always  the  prattle  of  running  springs  ;    during 
the  drotight  of   1921   this  cool  delicious  sounfl   never 
ceased,  there  was  always  water  for  men  and  cattU'. 
From  this  delightful  little  place,  whose  name  suggests 
that  Romans,  or  at  least  Normans,  have  been  here,  we 
can  pass  through  a  delicious  piece  of  woodland  to  the 
fields   that   lead  to  Hall  and   Bodinnick  ;    seeing  the 
old  Hall  Chapel  now  used  as  a  farm-building,  and  re- 
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membering  the  days  when  the  manor  belonged  to 
the  Mohuns  of  wide  reputation  and  some  disrepute. 
Hall  A\'as  held  for  the  king  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and 
Charles  was  himself  here  in  1644.  It  is  stated  that 
while  looking  across  at  Fowey  from  Hall  Walk,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  promenades  imaginable, 
he  was  nearly  struck  by  a  shot,  Fowey  being  at  that 
tinie  held  by  Essex  for  the  Parliament.  The  royalists 
soon  regained  it.  The  Mohuns  had  originally  come 
from  Somerset,  but  they  had  removed  to  Boconnoc  in 
the  days  of  the  infamous  Lord  Charles  Mohun,  of  whom 
Thackeray  tells  us  in  Esmond. 

Bodinnick,  whether  we  scramble  down  into  it  from 
above  or  whether  we  reach  it  by  the  "  shining  ferry  " 
from  Fowey,  is  a  delight,  a  single  road  running  downhill 
with  the  tinkling  of  springs  at  its  side.  Near  its  summit 
by  a  small  runlet  is  a  round  stone  bowl,  who  shall  say 
of  what  antiquity  ?  The  cottages  are  rich  with  bloom, 
fuchsia  and  rhododendron.  Utterly  rural  and  idyllic  is 
this  side  of  the  river,  but  it  is  within  sound  of  the  load- 
ing of  china-clay  at  the  Fowey  cjuaysides.  Vessels  of 
large  size  can  reach  these  quays  for  loading,  and  there 
are  usually  several  anchored  in  mid-stream  ;  the  noise 
and  the  white  dust  are  not  of  themselves  attractive, 
i:)ut  we  can  easily  escape  by  passing  up  the  river  to 
spots  of  such  charm  as  Golant  or  Lerryn.  Golant  is 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Samson,  quite  a  notable  Cornish 
saint,  who  came,  however,  from  South  Whales  ;  it  is 
a  pleasant  little  place,  with  a  tiny  station  on  the  line 
that  runs  to  Lostwithiel,  and  it  has  constructed  a 
most  commodious  landing-slip  for  the  convenience  of 
boating-parties  ;  it  can  also  boast  of  its  own  regatta, 
as  is  customary  with  waterside  Cornish  villages.  For 
Lerryn  we  must  go  further  still,  up  a  creek  that  at  low 
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tide  is  even  less  navigable  than  that  of  Pont  ;  on 
regatta-days  a  crowd  of  rowing-boats  from  Fowey  and 
Polruan  tries  to  scrape  its  way  through  the  mud-banks 
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long  before  tliere  is  enougli  tide  to  take  it,  and  tlic 
excitement  is  immens(\  WC  Inid  at  Lerryn  a  sweet 
unspoiled  atmosphere  of  gardens  and  orchards,  shadow- 
ing trees  and  cottages  embowered  in  blossom.      T^rom 
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Lerryn  starts  a  great  earthwork  whose  origin  and  pur- 
pose are  not  known,  though  a  local  rhyme  tells  us  that 

"  One  day  the  devil,  having  nothing  to  do, 
Built  a  great  hedge  from  Lerryn  to  Looe." 

St.  Winnow,  nearer  to  Lostwithiel,  is  another  delight- 
ful riverside  village,  with  an  attractive  church  ;  and 
it  is  possible  to  reach  Lostwithiel  itself  on  a  flowing 
tide.  The  exquisite  spire  of  this  little  town  is  familiar 
to  all  who  pass  on  the  railway,  and  the  church,  though 
sadly  damaged  in  the  Civil  War,  has  other  features  of 
rare  interest.  The  Fowey  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fourteenth-century  bridge,  and  the  townsfolk  have 
created  a  pleasant  little  pleasure-garden  on  its  banks. 
The  name  is  beautiful,  though  it  has  led  ignorant 
persons  into  absurd  interpretations  ;  it  is  clearly  a 
corruption  from  old  Cornish.  Perhaps  it  is  Lis- 
givythiel,  meaning  the  palace  or  chieftain's  enclosure 
in  a  woodland.  For  a  time  Lostwithiel  was  Cornwall's 
sole  coinage-town,  and  was  in  a  sense  its  capital  ;  some 
traces  of  the  old  stannary-court  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  Duchy  House.  Among  other  distinctions,  it  may 
remember  with  pride  that  the  poet  Addison  once 
represented  it  in  Parliament,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  never  visited  his  constituents  ;  many  a  member 
in  those  times  never  saw  the  town  or  village  for  which 
he  sat.  Some  of  Cornwall's  most  pleasing  inland 
.scenery  lies  near  here  ;  the  picturesque  Restormel 
Castk^  is  close  and  the  l(jvely  Luxulyan  valley  is  not 
many  miles  distant.  Perhaps  more  should  have  been 
said  about  the  history  of  Fowey  before  quitting  it  — 
its  gallant  past,  its  naval  traditions,  its  fine  old  church 
of  St.  Fimbar,  and  the  manor-house  of  Place  that 
stands  close  to  it.     But  these  things,  and  other  features 
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of  the  locality,  are  dealt  with  sufficiently  in  local  guide- 
books, accessible  to  all  who  care.  Much  also  might 
be  said  of  Pridmouth  and  Menabilly  and  the  very 
delightful  little  Polkerris  with  its  sands  and  stone  pier. 
Par  and  St.  Blazey  may  excusably  be  passed  without 
much  comment  ;  the  china-clay  industry  is  not  beauti- 
fying, and  it  must  be  owned  that  these  spots  are  a 
little  dismal,  though  their  neighbourhood  is  full  of 
charm.  The  true  china-clay  metropolis,  St.  Austell, 
is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  these  off-lying  suburbs 
of  its  activity,  and  its  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Cornwall,  built  of  Pentewan  stone.  There  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  old  Cornish  above  the  porch,  and  a  sacred 
stone  in  the  graveyard,  once  highl}'  venerated.  Spots 
that  once  produced  tin  are  now  quarried  for  the  white 
cla}^  or  kaolin  that  forms  one  of  the  Duchy's  most 
thriving  industries,  some  of  whose  working  can  be  seen 
intimately  by  passengers  on  the  line  to  Newquay. 
About  six  miles  beyond,  on  the  coast,  is  Mevagissey. 
All  these  fishing-towns  are  picturesque  but  this  is  not 
one  of  the  most  attractive  specimens.  There  are 
several  pleasant  little  places  that  aspire  to  popularity 
along  the  shores  of  Mevagissey  Bay,  not  to  speak  of 
Charlestown,  the  immediate  port  of  St.  Austell  ;  and 
Mevagissey'  itself  has  some  neighbouring  charms  that 
are  not  to  be  ignored,  such  as  Heligan  house  and  mill, 
(lorran  is  delightful,  and  the  Dodman,  just  beyond, 
is  a  striking  headland.  But  there  is  nothing  that 
rt^ally  riNals  tlie  beauties  that  He  Ixtwecu  Looe  and 
I*'()\\ev. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

THE    1 AL    AND    THE    LIZARD 

ORNWALL  in  its  smaller  degree  is  shaped  very 
much  like  Italy,  and,  as  with  Italy,  its  narrow 
length  has  been  somewhat  against  centralization.  No 
town  has  ever  been  the  true  capital  of  the  Duchy  as 
Exeter  has  been  of  Devon.  Launceston,  in  the  far 
east  of  Cornwall,  close  to  the  Devonshire  border,  was 
a  manifest  absurdity  ;  yet  at  one  time  prisoners  from 
the  distant  Land's  End  district  had  to  ])e  brought 
thither  for  trial.  Bodmin  was  certainly  more  central, 
and  retains  this  distinction  of  being  the  assize-town  ; 
but  only  the  inhabitants  of  a  comparatively  small 
circumference  look  upon  Bodmin  as  in  any  sense  their 
capital.  The  fact  is  that  Cornwall  has  only  one  real 
capital  with  any  s])ecial  significance  ;  and  that  is 
ecclesiastical.      When  the  Cornish  diocese  was  restored, 
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after  a  lapse  of  more  than  eight  centuries,  and  its 
see-town  estabhshed  at  Truro,  Truro  became  the 
churchman's  capital  and  in  a  measure  the  intellectual 
capital  of  the  Duchy.  It  has  played  its  part  well 
and  worn  its  newly-acquired  dignities  becomingly  ; 
but  it  has  not  ousted  Penzance  from  its  position  as 
genuine  centre  and  chief  market  of  western  Cornwall, 
nor  Camborne  and  Redruth  from  being  the  capitals 
of  Cornwall's  mining.  The  population  of  Cornwall  is 
small,  and  for  the  most  part  clusters  around  a  few 
centres,  none  of  which  is  so  large  as  Taunton  or  Bath 
or  Cheltenham  ;  and  Truro  itself,  with  a  population 
not  much  above  twelve  thousand,  is  not  the  largest  of 
Cornish  towns,  though  it  has  become  the  cathedral 
city  and  had  long  before  won  a  certain  quiet  popularity 
as  a  wintering  place  for  Cornish  gentlefolk.  A  measure 
of  provincial  dignity  had  come  to  it  in  this  fashion, 
which  prepared  it  for  the  placid  excitements  of  clerical 
society  ;  and  even  to  one  who  is  not  himself  clerical, 
nor  related  in  any  degree  to  bishop,  dean  or  canon, 
Truro  is  a  very  pleasant  place  of  residence.  It  has  a 
claim  of  antiquity,  also,  that  is  not  to  be  ignored.  Its 
name  :s  genuinely  Cornish  ;  formerly  Treuru,  Treveru, 
or  Treru,  it  has  been  interpreted  differingly  as  the 
"  town  on  the  river  "  and  as  the  "  three  ways."  Prob- 
ably the  former  is  the  more  correct  ;  the  "  tre  "  was 
almost  certainly  the  Cornish  tre  (Welsh  tyef),  meaning 
town-place  or  settlement.  Part  of  the  modern  town 
is  in  the  parish  of  Kenwyn,  where  is  the  bishop's 
palace  ;  and  Kenwyn  has  been  identified  with  the 
Cenion  or  Cenia  of  the  Roman  itinerary.  Richard  of 
Cirencester  speaks  of  it  as  a  Roman  station  on  the 
Cenia,  which  obviously  means  the  Kenwyn  or  Truro 
river  ;    for  Truro,  it  must  be  renKnubennl,  is  not  on  the 
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Fal — the  Fal  turns  eastward  at  the  Ruan  creek.     There 
is  a  certain  inaccuracy  when  wc  speak  of  going  up  the 
Fal  to  Truro,  for  the  Fal  only  takes  us  a  part  of  the 
delightful  journey.     There  has   been   controversy  on 
the  identification  ;    Tregony  has  been  suggested  as  the 
real  Cenion  ;    but  Kenwyn  has  manifestly  the  better 
claim.     In  any  case,  we  must  not  picture  a  regular 
Roman  station  here  ;   this  was  no  centre  of  the  legions 
and  is  on  no  recognized  Roman  road.     But  the  spot 
had  doubtless  been  occupied  long  before  the  time  of 
the    Romans    themselves,    and    probably    became    a 
Romano-British    town    of    some    consequence.     The 
manor   was    given    to    Robert    de    Mortain    after    the 
Conquest,  and  a  charter  was  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,     li^lizabeth  gave  a  right  of  lev}'  on  all  goods 
landed  between  Truro  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fal,  which 
naturally  proved  a  cause  of  dissension  between  the 
older  and  the  younger  towns.     Falmouth,  compared 
with  Truro,  is  quite  a  newcomer  ;    its  relationship  with 
the  older  town  is  very  much  like  that  between  Dart- 
mouth and  Totnes,  or  Lostwithiel  and  Fowey,  except 
that    Falmouth   is   considerably   younger   than   either 
Dartmouth  or  Fowey,  being  for  centuries  nothing  but 
a  small  fishing-hamlet.     In  the  old  days  when  people 
spoke  of  Falmouth  they  really  meant  what  they  said — 
that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  they  were  not  referring 
to  any  town  at  its  mouth.     With  the  bitterness  of 
foresight,    Truro    made    strenuous    opposition    to    the 
advancement  of  its  young  rival ;    but  tlie  commodious- 
ness    and    convenience    of    the    finest    harbourage    in 
luigland  made  the  issue  int-vitable  so  far  as  maritime 
doings  were  concerned.     Truro's  ambitions  have  been 
sufficiently  gratified,  l)ul  in  a  different   connexion  ;    it 
can  now  afford  not  only  to  forgive  but  to  feel  proud  of 
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Falmouth — not  without  a  touch  of  penitence  lor  its 
old  envy  and  antagonism. 

There  was  a  castle  here  once,  at  the  top  of  the 
present  Pydar  Street  ;  and  there  were  establishments 
of  Dominican  and  Clare  monks,  but  early  Truro  had 
no  great  religious 
house,  and  was  a 
quiet,  perhaps  rather 
so  m  n  o  1  e  s  c  e  n  t  , 
market  -  town, 
favoured  by  genteel 
visitors  for  respecta- 
ble dances  and  whist- 
parties.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal influences  have 
emphasized  the  re- 
spectability, adding 
a  suitable  learned 
and  bookish  atmos- 
phere. When  the 
Cornish  diocese  was 
restored  in  1876, there 

had  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  most  fitting  cathe- 
dral-town, and  Truro  was  a  wise  decision  ;  it  has 
responded  admirably'to  its  dignities  and  responsibilities. 
Very  wisely,  also,  a  portion  of  its  old  parish-church  of 
St.  Mary's  was  preserved  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  new  edifice  ;  the  only  drawback  to  this  being  that 
the  church  was  situated  in  a  crowded  centre,  and  a 
better  site  might  have  been  chosen.  The  cathedral 
suffers  from  having  no  close  or  green.  Other  cathedrals, 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  arc  frequently 
hemmed  in  by  narrow  streets  and  dwellings  ;  but  in 
England   there   is  almost   in\'ariably  some  breathing- 
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space,  some  suitable  approach,  some  expanse  that  can 
give  a  fitting  view.  At  Truro  this  is  lacking,  and  the 
building  is  also  a  little  foreign  in  appearance  ;  a  Per- 
pendicular design  might  have  been  better  than  this 
Early  English.  The  building  still  suffers  a  little  from 
newness,  but  that  is  a  fault  which  every  year  tends  to 
rectify,  and  it  is  strikingly  lessened  by  the  influence  of 
the  older  portion,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier  monuments 
which  have  been  placed  in  different  parts.  It  seems 
that  the  old,  though  so  much  the  lesser  in  bulk,  is 
taking  the  new  to  itself,  instead  of  having  been  itself 
displaced  and  violated  ;  there  is  a  beautiful  and  grow- 
ing homogeneity  ;  the  new  pieties  are  blending  with 
the  old,  as  the  old  and  newer  Cornish  stonework  is 
blending.  The  builders  most  commendably  made  the 
erection  truly  native  and  local  by  using  Cornish 
materials,  granite,  china-stone,  polyphant,  serpentine, 
with  Cornish  copper  in  the  clock-tower  ;  and  the 
beautifyings  are  equally  Cornish  in  spirit,  being  gifts 
of  the  faithful  from  all  parts  of  the  Duchy,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  Cornishmen  are  to  be  found. 
Dissent  has  had  a  stronghold  in  this  far  west  ;  its 
meeting-houses,  too  often  monuments  of  ugliness, 
confront  us  wherever  we  go  ;  but  the  building  of 
Cornwall's  cathedral  has  been  both  a  result  and  a  cause 
of  a  quickened  life  in  the  old  church,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  Nonconformists  themselves  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  Every  Cornishman  takes  a  pride  in 
the  cathedral,  and  feels  that  in  a  sense  it  belongs  to 
him.  In  spite  of  its  unavoidable  inaccessibility  from 
some  parts  of  the  Duchy,  its  great  functions  are  always 
well  attended,  it  is  a  popular  centre  for  parochial 
outings,  a  place  of  devout  pilgrimage  from  far  villages 
of  east  and  west  and  north.     When  Dr.  Benson  was 
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consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  he  refused  to  be  content 
with  any  mere  enlargement  of  St.  Mary's,  though  that 
might  have  been  sufficient  for  local  congregations  ; 
he  aimed  at  giving  Cornwall  a  minster  that  should  take 
rank  among  the  other  cathedrals  of  the  country.  He 
gave  the  architect  Pearson  the  finest  opportunity  that 
ever  came  to  him.  Pearson  had  already  won  dis- 
tinction by  his  restoration  of  Lincoln,  and  was  to  do 
further  good  work  in  connexion  with  other  cathedrals  ; 
but  at  Truro  he  had  an  occasion  for  original  design. 
As  all  modern  architects,  it  seems,  must  do,  he  went^back 
to  the  old  for  his  model ;  wisely  indeed,  for  we  cannot 
conceive  a  successful  cathedral  built  on  entirely  novel 
lines,  but  perhaps  not  so  wisely  in  his  choice  of  style. 
Still,  he  did  a  big  thing  in  its  way  ;  and  the  interior 
is  less  open  to  quibble  than  the  outward.  This  interior 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  ornate  in  detail  ;  there  is  almost 
a  tendency  to  excessive  adornment.  The  marble 
paving  of  the  choir  is  exquisite,  as  is  the  baptistery 
raised  in  memory  of  Truro's  own  son,  the  missionary 
Henry  Martyn.  Beautiful  also  is  the  rose-window  in 
memory  of  Truro's  first  bishop.  But  the  details  of 
the  church  should  be  studied  on  the  spot,  and  there  are 
plentiful  helps. 

Truro,  which  lies  low  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  not  in 
itself  an  imposing  town,  though  it  looks  well  from  the 
river  ;  and  beyond  the  cathedral  it  has  Uttle  to  show 
a  visitor,  except  the  very  excellent  little  museum, 
which  has  some  rare  Cornish  antiquities.  Lovers  of 
the  times  of  Dr.  Johnson  will  remember  that  the 
comedian  Foote  was  born  here,  and  that  Johnson,  in 
spite  of  personal  prejudice,  found  his  farcical  humour 
irresistible.  Polwhele  also,  a  respectable  Cornish 
writer  who  had  some  correspondence  with  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  was  a  native,  returning  to  the  district  in  later 
life  to  hold  the  cure  of  Kenwyn.  He  bewailed  that, 
seen  thus  after  a  long  absence,  "  Truro  was  far  from 
the  same.  It  had  lost  its  humour,  its  jokes,  its  hilarity. 
All  its  amenities  had  passed  away."  Of  this  we  can 
be  no  fair  judge  ;  such  complaints  are  not  unusual 
with  persons  of  advancing  years.  It  seems  that  the 
then  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  was  the  relative,  perhaps  the 
father,  of  a  young  Cornishman  named  Carlyon,  who 
visited  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  Scott.  There  is 
little  history  about  the  place — scarcely  any  of  national 
importance,  for  Truro  saw  no  immediate  fighting  during 
the  Civil  War,  though  there  was  much  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  town's  annals  are  largely  concerned  with 
its  prolonged  opposition  to  the  young  upstart  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fal,  which  rose  under  the  care  of  the 
Killigrews  and  by  its  own  unrivalled  situation,  to  be  a 
port  of  immense  though  now  somewhat  decayed 
reputation.  In  the  notes  of  his  tramp  through  Corn- 
wall, George  Borrow  tells  us  how  he  walked  from 
Lotswithiel  to  Truro,  arriving  late,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  his  inn,  but  found  the 
room  dirty  and  ill  ventilated.  Truro  need  not  apolo- 
gize ;  this  was  nearly  seventy  years  since.  Visitors 
are  better  received  now.  But  one  wishes  he  had 
written  a  "  Wild  Cornwall  "  as  a  companion-volume 
to  his  "  Wild  Wales."  Why  did  he  not  stay  in 
Cornwall,  his  father's  home,  instead  of  returning  to 
mope  in  Yarmouth  and  Oulton  ? 

The  old  sea  here  at  my  door, 

The  old  hills  there  in  the  West — ■ 

What  can  a  man  want  more 

Till  he  goes  at  last  to  his  rest  ? 

Those  are  the  words  of  H.  D.  Lowry,  a  Truro  man  of 
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genuine  gift  who  seems  to  be  dropping  out  of  memory, 
though  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  he  is  undoubtedly  the  best  poet  that  Cornwall 
has  produced,  and  one  of  the  best  prose- writers. 
Dying  in  1906,  before  he  was  forty,  his  death  was  a 
loss  to  our  literature  ;  and  though  he  would  probably 
have  done  nothing  better  in  poetry,  he  might  have 
done  much  further  good  work  in  prose. 

Considering  its  small  population,  (\)rnwall  has  done 
remarkably  of  late  years  in  literature.  For  the  chief 
centre  of  its  former  vernacular  literature,  which  was 
however  of  no  startling  merit,  we  must  look  to  Truro's 
old  rival  Penryn,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  a  creek 
just  above  Falmouth.  About  the  year  1265,  Bishop 
Bronescombe  of  Exeter,  a  man  of  notable  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  founded  the  college  of  Glasney  for  secular 
canons  and  vicars,  who  were  faithfulh^  to  perform  the 
ministries  of  the  church  according  to  the  use  of  Exeter, 
with  a  special  care  of  the  parochial  churches  of  St. 
Gluvias,  St.  Budock  and  St.  Feock.  Some  slight 
traces  remain  of  this  establishment,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Though 
all  the  churches  that  came  within  its  immediate  charge 
were  of  Celtic  foundation,  Glasney  was  not  a  native 
institution  ;  it  belonged  to  Latin,  not  Celtic  Chris- 
tianity. Yet  it  became  the  main  source  of  the  popular 
Cornish  interludes  or  mystery-plays  that  found  their 
way  over  all  parts  of  the  Duchy,  some  of  which  are 
still  preserved  and  are  almost  the  only  surviving 
specimens  of  genuine  Cornish.  Some  such  plays,  we 
know,  have  had  a  real  literary  value,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  thes(\  Those  who  are  speciall}' 
interested  in  old  Cornish  ecclesiasticism  may  turn  to 
Thurstan   Peter's   book  about   (dasney.      It   is   rather 
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difficult  to  disentangle  the  confusion  of  parishes  to 
which  early  Penryn  apparently  belonged ;  but  the 
little  town,  now  chiefly  occupied  with  granite-quarrying, 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  this  must  be  taken  as  com- 
pensation for  a  certain  present  lack  of  charm.     There 


On  the  Fal. 


is  still  a  mayor  of  Penryn,  and  the  corporation  has  in 
its  possession  a  silver  chalice  presented  to  it  in  gratitude 
by  Lady  Jane  Killigrew,  in  1663 — given  "  to  the 
town  of  Penmarin  when  they  received  mee  that  was 
in  great  miserie."  Animosity  against  the  Killigrews, 
whom  Truro  also  actively  disliked,  doubtless  induced 
Penryn  to  welcome  this  fugitive  lady,  who  appears  to 
have  been  divorced  from  her  husband,  but  whom  we 
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must  not  associate  with  the  piratical  doings  of  an 
earher  lady  of  the  same  family.  Penryn  touches 
literature  at  another  point  besides  its  interludes,  being 
the  scene  of  Lillo's  drama  "  The  Fatal  Curiosity,"  a 
work  of  fair  construction  but  no  great  attractiveness. 
But  in  spite  of  the  interest  of  its  associations,  no  one 
is  likely  to  linger  in  Penryn  who  can  get  to  Falmouth, 
and  the  charm  of  Falmouth  is  rather  in  the  magni- 
iicence  of  its  estuary  than  in  the  town  itself.  Strictly 
speaking  this  is  rather  a  fjord  or  sea-creek  than  a  true 
river-mouth  ;  Cornwall's  rivers,  unless  we  include  the 
Tamar,  are  small  things  ;  it  is  the  sea  that  has  wrought 
these  fine  inlets,  by  eroding  all  softer  measures  of  soil. 
Leland  was  right  when  he  spoke  of  Falmouth  as  "  a 
havyn  very  notable  and  famose,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  principale  of  al  Britayne  ;  "  but  Falmouth  the 
town  did  not  exist  in  his  day  ;  there  were  only  a  few 
fishers'  huts  here,  at  a  spot  which  the  Celt  had  named 
pen-y-cwm,  the  "  head  of  the  valley."  Later  the 
Saxons  seem  to  have  added  their  familiar  wic,  and  the 
place  became  known  as  Penny-come-quick,  which 
proved  an  irresistible  temptation  to  amateur  legend- 
mongers.  There  was  another  local  name  also,  Smithic 
or  Smethic,  which  appears  of  purely  Saxon  origin,  but 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  be  dogmatic  about  old  place- 
names. 

There  was  an  early  stronghold  across  the  water  at 
St.  Antonj^  ;  and  another  at  Pendinas  or  Pendennis, 
confronting  it  ;  on  this  latter  one  of  the  Killigrews, 
who  had  acquired  the  manor  of  Arwenack,  built  a  fort 
which  afterwards  grew  into  Pendennis  Castle  the 
erection  and  that  of  St.  Mawes  Castle  being  either 
sanctioned  or  commanded  by  Henry  VHI,  who  was 
in  many  ways  a  wise  king  whatever  he  may  have  been 
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as  a  husband.  Visiting  Arwenack  in  1552,  Sir  ^^'alter 
Raleigh  was  further  impressed  by  the  grand  possibihties 
of  Fahiiouth,  which  we  may  ])e  sure  the  Kilhgrew  who 
entertained  him  did  not  fail  to  point  out  ;  and  it  was 
through  Raleigh's  influence  that  Killigrew  gained 
royal  permission  to  carry  forward  those  schemes  of 
development  to  which  the  previous  monopolies  of 
Truro  and  Penryn  had  been  a  bar.  P^xen  Helston  had 
opposed  the  birth  of  Falmouth.  A  3^oung  ])ort  was 
thus  established,  and  it  won  further  royal  favour 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  Henry  Killigrew  was  one 
of  the  first  to  stir  for  the  king's  cause,  and  when  his 
castle  of  Pendennis  was  gallantly  held  by  John  Arundel 
of  Trerice,  "  John  for  the  King,"  who  remembered 
Queen  Elizabeth.  His  defence  is  one  of  the  romances 
of  the  great  struggle  in  the  West,  Arundel  being  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  and  only  surrendering  after  about 
six  months,  during  which  he  and  liis  garrison  were 
nearly  starved.  The  surrender  took  place  in  1646,  when 
the  king's  hopes  had  been  finally  shattered.  Remem- 
bering that  his  mother  and  he  himself  had  been  wel- 
comed and  sheltered  at  Pendennis,  Charles  H  felt 
grateful  to  the  Killigrews,  and  he  granted  a  charter  to 
the  new  settlement,  in  future  to  be  known  no  longer  as 
Smithick  or  Penny-come-quick,  but  as  Falmouth. 
The  zeal  and  determination  of  the  Killigrews  had 
triumphed  at  last.  Their  manor-house  of  Arwenack 
had  been  destroyed  voluntarily  during  the  war  ;  only 
a  few  traces  of  it  survive  in  the  present  Arwenack 
Street.  A  new  church  was  built,  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  the  Martyr,  whose  claims  to  saintship 
we  need  not  here  too  closely  scrutinize  ;  but  the  town's 
mother-church  is  that  of  St.  Budock,  containing  good 
memorials  of  Killigrews,  the  true  fathers  of  Falmouth. 
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Was  this  their  greatest  glory,  or  should  they  have  been 
more  proud  of  the  fact  that  from  their  family  came 
"  the  accomplished  yoimg  lady,  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew," 
of  \\'hom  Dryden  wrote  as — 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest  ? 

Born  in  1660,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Henr\'  Killigrew, 
she  became  a  maid-of-honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
and  won  some  distinction  by  her  verses  and  painting. 
A  small  volume  of  her  poetry  was  published  in  1686, 
the  year  after  her  death,  with  Dryden's  noble  ode  as  an 
introduction  ;  and  she  is  now  remembered  for  his  sake, 
not  her  own.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  this  ode  the  finest 
in  the  language,  and  judging  by  his  own  standards  he 
was  right  ;  those  standards  are  no  longer  ours,  but 
it  is  still  easy  to  agree  with  Dr.  Saintsbury  that  "  as  a 
piece  of  concerted  music  in  verse  "  it  has  no  superior. 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  to  such  finely 
elaborated  work  after  the  undignified  formlessness  and 
often  senselessness  of  much  that  is  now  misnamed 
poetry. 

The  really  great  days  of  Falmouth  were  in  connexion 
with  the  Mail  Packet  service,  which  flourished  here 
from  1688  to  1850  ;  and  the  romance  and  excitement 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  period  will  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  old  sea-adventurers  in  the 
days  when  maritime  doings  were  mainly  piratical. 
Deeds  of  equal  heroism  and  endurance  are  recorded. 
At  first  the  packets  only  sailed  between  Falmouth  and 
Lisbon,  but  the  service  was  soon  extended  to  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  The  best  da3^s  of 
these  packets  were  before  they  were  taken  over  b}^ 
the  Admiralty,  which  happened  about  the  year  1820  ; 
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and  their  experiences  extended  throughout  the  most 
strenuous  times  of  our  naval  warfare.  The  boats  were 
armed  and  stoutly  manned  ;  and  they  had  need  of 
every  seafaring  virtue — seamanship,  courage,  dash, 
discretion- — of  which  the  latter  may  perhaps  have 
failed  more  often  than  the  others.  Books  have  been 
filled  with  their  exploits,  and  these  should  be  consulted 
by  those  who  can  take  interest  in  a  chapter  of  wonderful 
hardihood  and  adventure,  in  which  the  glamour  of 
picturesque  peril  joined  with  the  cool  commercial 
enterprise  of  an  often  hard-pressed  but  steadily  pros- 
pering nation.  With  the  gradual  passing  of  sailing- 
craft,  with  the  coming  of  great  ocean-liners,  the  Packet 
service  died  ;  Falmouth  ceased  to  be  a  port-of-call, 
and  its  position  was  largely  taken  by  Plymouth.  But 
even  in  this  sense,  the  town  has  not  yet  said  its  last 
word.  When  Mr.  Filson  Young  speaks  of  Falmouth 
harbour  as  "  one  of  England's  wasted  opportunities,  or 
say,  one  of  her  neglected  privileges,"  he  is  thinking  of 
her  infinite  resources  of  beauty  rather  than  her  naval 
or  mercantile  possibilities  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  fuller  use  should  not  be  made  of  both.  The  more 
material  prospect  is  being  wisely  attended  to  at  this 
moment  by  one  of  our  great  shipping-lines,  and  the 
new  wet  and  dry  docks  being  constructed  will  provide 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  vessels  at  any 
state  of  the  tide.  During  a  recent  slack  season  a  part 
of  this  huge  harbour-acreage  has  been  used  for  the 
lying-up  of  idle  tonnage  ;  a  time  will  come  when  we 
may  hope  to  see  as  large  a  number  of  boats  in  all  the 
manifold  activities  of  their  normal  and  natural  purpose. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  estuary  is  the  Rose- 
land  district,  crowded  with  spots  as  loveK^  as  its  name — 
though  that  name  really  bears  no  reference  to  roses, 
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but  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  Cornish  ros,  meaning- 
moorland  or  heath.  St.  Mawes  is  almost  hke  a  suburb 
of  Falmouth,  though  divided  by  so  wide  a  stretch  of 
water,  sharing  its  natural  glories  and  its  traditions  ; 
but  at  St.  Just  we  have  something  that  appeals  even 
more  irresistibly  by  the  loveliness  of  its  rural  and  river- 
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King  Harry's  Ferry. 


side  quietude.  For  greatness  of  view  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  the  scene  from  St.  Anthony  head- 
land, on  which  stands  the  lighthouse  of  Zose  Point  ; 
and  this  view  commands  the  grand  fjord  as  well  as  the 
sea.  Gerrans,  higher  up  between  a  creek  and  the 
Channel,  recalls  legends  of  Tennyson's  Geraint,  Geren- 
nius,  whose  name  we  also  find  at  the  neighbouring 
earthwork  of  Dingerein  ;  but  there  were  more  than  one 
Cornish  chieftain  and  saint  of  this  name,  and  the  local 
Gerennius  has  also  been  identified  with  Newman's 
Gerontius.     In  these  matters  it  is  well  to  assert  some 
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freedom,  believing  where  we  please  and  rejecting  when 
we  choose  ;  credulity  may  as  often  be  right  as  its 
opposing  extreme.  Porthscatho,  close  to  Gerrans,  has 
been  discovered  by  those  who  seek  for  Cornwall's  less 
fashionable  attractions  ;  the  place  is  not  spoiled  yet,  but 
there  is  danger  when  visitors  and  painters  begin  to 
favour  a  spot.  Winters  are  mild  on  this  southern 
coast  ;  gardens  and  hedgerows  retain  flo^^•ers  con- 
tinuously ;  honeysuckle,  periwinkle,  ragged  robin, 
never  wholly  desert  their  special  haunts  ;  but  the 
winter  of  CornwaU,  even  when  not  wild  or  frosty,  is  apt 
to  be  grey  and  melancholy,  devoid  of  colour,  blinded 
\\itli  mist.  Springs  and  autumns  are  the  periods  of 
special  glor}^  and  for  their  beauty  no  words  can  be 
sufficient.  The  whole  of  this  district,  whether  we  go  to 
Ruan  Lanihorne  or  northward  still  to  Probus  with  its 
noble  church,  is  filled  with  all  manner  of  charms  and 
interests,  so  that  it  is  diiticult  to  know  what  to  .speak  of 
and  wliat  to  omit.  Probus  is  dedicated  to  Saints 
Probus  and  Grace,  whom  we  are  told  to  consider  real 
per.sonalities,  not  merely  abstract  Christian  virtues. 
The  tower,  claiming  to  be  the  highest  in  Cornwall,  is 
of  very  rich  Perpendicular.  Golden,  near  by,  is  really 
Wolvedon,  and  it  was  here  that  Cuthbert  Mayne  was 
concealed  in  a  priest's  hiding-place,  still  to  be  seen  ;  he 
was  discovered  and  hanged,  his  protector  suffering  the 
penalty  of  twenty-eight  years  captivity.  It  was  an  age 
of  cruelty,  when  both  sides  in  a  tremendous  religious 
struggle  committed  actions  by  no  means  to  be  defended  ; 
and  it  is  well  if  from  the  intolerance  of  both  parties  has 
grown  ;i  larger  ideal  of  tolerance,  a  resolve  that  our 
opinioll^,  however  determined  by  the  forces  that  limit 
free-will,  are  not  to  be  directed  or  controlled  by  any 
externa]  caprice  or  dogmatism  whatsoever. 
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l^Lit  the  western  bank  of  the  great  estuary  is  caUing. 
We  ought  to  pass  up  the  Restronguet  creek  to  hnd 
further  traces  of  St.   Piran  ;    and  at  Mylor  we  may 
remember  that  a  young  princely  saint  was  once  mar- 
tyred here.     But  at  Penjerrick,  a  few  miles  south-west 
of  Falmouth,  there  has  been  something  more  than  the 
memory  of  a  dead  saint  ;   there  has  been  the  charm  of  a 
most  lovely  spot  blended  with  the  grace  of  winning  and 
lovable  personality.     Added  to  attractions  that  make 
this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  in  the  Duchy, 
comparable  with  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  presence  of  tlie 
lu)xes  with  their  refined  and  large-hearted  Quakerism, 
lias  rendered  the  spot  memorable  not  only  for  their 
sakes  but  for  that  of  the  luany  notabilities  whom  their 
friendship  drew  hither.     Those  who  have  read  Caroline 
Fox's  Memories  will  know  how  wide  that  circle  was  ; 
and  if  they  turn  to  a  delightful  article  in  the  long- 
extinct   "  Cornish  Magazine  "   they  will  see   that   the 
setting,   the  framework,   was  entirely  worthy  of  the 
pictin-e,  that  the  place  fitted  its  occupants,  that  this 
was  and  remains  a  fine  specimen  of  natural  privilege 
assisted  and  enhanced  by  man's  devices.     We  may  not 
all  greatly  care  for  sub-tropic  vegetation  away  from  its 
true  habitat,  but  at  Penjerrick  the  exotic  has  not  been 
allowed  to  kill  the  native,  and  the  blending  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  triumph  of  taste  that  amounted 
to  genius.     Southward  is  the  beautiful  Helford  creek, 
often  called  the  Helford  river,  but  strictly  speaking  a 
fjord,  once  named  the  Hel  or  Hayle   {hel  signifying 
water),  into  which  some  small  inconsiderable  streams 
make  their  way.     The  main  inlet  runs  to  Gweek  in  the 
parish    of   Constantine,    which   readers    of    Kingsley's 
"  Hereward"  will  recall. 

We  have  now  passed  from  Koseland  to  the  Meneage 
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or  stony  district  ;  \vc  liave  Mawgan-in-Meneage,  St. 
Anton3/-in-Meneage,  St.  Martin-in-Meneage,  all  so- 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  other  places  similarly 
named.  The  same  root,  the  Cornish  men,  is  found  in 
Manaccan  and  the  Manacles.  But  the  whole  of  this 
peninsula,  which  below  Gweek  and  Helston  is  very 
nearly  insular,  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Lizard, 
although  that  name  properly  only  attaches  to  the 
Lizard  Point.  It  has  no  zoological  reference,  but  is  a 
corruption  of  some  rather  obscure  Cornish  words,  one 
of  which  is  certainly  lis,  meaning  palace  or  court. 
But  "  court  "  in  this  connexion  did  not  mean  what  we 
at  present  think  of  ;  it  merely  indicated  the  secular 
settlement  or  enclosure,  as  distinct  from  the  Ian  or 
religious  enclosure.  Lovers  of  the  Lizard  are  inclined 
to  be  very  exclusive  in  their  prefeience  ;  this  little 
Cornwall  within  a  Cornwall  seems  to  them  to  be  the 
one  desirable  portion  of  the  Duchy,  and  they  emphasize 
the  privilege  that  the  Lizard  enjoys  by  having  so  far 
escaped  the  railway.  Lizard  Town  is  about  ten  miles 
from  Helston,  and  Helston  itself  is  on  a  small  branch 
line.  To  be  remote  from  rail  is  somewhat  a  negative 
virtue,  except  to  those  who  love  aloofness  for  its  own 
sake  ;  and  in  these  days  the  motor  comes  and  goes  on 
all  roads,  so  that  scarcely  any  place  is  safe  from  traffic. 
There  is,  after  all,  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
Lizard,  and  an  increasing  number  of  persons  ffnd  their 
way  to  it.  That  they  have  their  reward  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  they  can  enjoy  the  best  accommodation 
of  hotel  or  boarding-villa,  in  spots  such  as  Housel  Bay 
where  these  things  have  not  exactly  brought  an  added 
charm.  Still,  there  is  not  much  to  be  complaintd  of  ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  people^  who  love  spots  of  exquisite 
solitude  should  not    like  to  hv  comfortal)!}'  housed  at 
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night,  though  to  meet  siicli  desires  there  inu^l  be  soiru; 
shght  incongruity.  The  road  that  runs  to  tlic  Lizard 
from  Ifelston  crosses  the  Cioonhilly  Downs,  whose 
name  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  diniw  alloc  ;  they 
are  a  dreary  wind-swept  expanse,  lierc  and  there 
scattered  with  pre-historie  remains,  once  famous  for 
its  breed  of  wild  [Kniies,  and  at  times  escaj)ing  from  its 
ch'eariness  into  a  certain  untamed  gipsy-likt'  beauty. 
A  striking  botanical  feature  is  the  wonderful  luxuriance 
of  the  Cornish  heath,  liriai  vcis^cnis,  which  has  even 
been  named  the  Goonhillv  heath  in  c(jnse(iuence  of  its 
local  ])revalence.  The  Downs  are  level  and  almost 
entirely  unenclosed;  there  are  a  few  pines,  with  here 
and  there  a  solitary  ])ool  ;  when  ih<'  heaths  aif  in 
bloom  the  air  is  thick  with  hum  of  bci's.  Naturally  the 
vast  expanse  is  intenscl)-  ^us(•e]:)tible  to  atmospheric 
changes  ;  we  call  it  dismal,  but  at  limes  it  can  be  very 
beautiful.  Most  visitors  cross  it  rapidly,  in  liasle  to 
reach  oui-  country's  most  southern  shore,  its  clifls  of 
serpentine,  its  lovely  coves,  its  varied  and  somewhat 
grotesque  rock-formations,  its  tamarisks  and  mcMinbry- 
anthemum.  The  plateau  is  not  lofty,  yet  its  descent  to 
the  sea  is  often  precipitous  ;  two  or  time  Inmdrcd  feet 
of  height  can  give  a  very  fair  imitation  of  sublimity, 
and  these  heights  are  never  more. 

In  this  day  of  rapid  excursions,  which  liaxe  lately 
^c-en  not  merely  a  revi\'al  but  a  large  inciease,  many 
come  to  the  Li/ard  from  Penzance  and  St.  Ives,  from 
I'almouth  and  (;\cn  from  as  far  as  New(]uay,  h^r  a 
single  day's  enjoyment  ;  and  these  are  usnally  content 
if  th(ty  liave  seen  Kynance  Cove  and  the  famous 
lighthouse.  V>\\i  these  are  not  tl)e  wlu^le  of  the  Lizard  ; 
there  are  spots  that  may  appeal  even  more  than  Kyn- 
ance— Mr.  .\rthur  Symons,  for  instance,  seems  to  prefer 
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Kennack  as  "  the  most  restful  and  beautiful  corner  of 
the  coast."     The  whole  of  the  peninsula  should  be 
known,  from  Helford  to    Toe  Pool,  and    practically 
the  whole  indented  contour  can  be  explored  by  cliff- 
path.     A  little  below  Nare  Point  are  the  fishing-villages 
of  Porthalla  and  Portlioustock,  and  here  we  approach 
one  of  the  deadliest  spots  on  the  whole  Cornish  coast  ; 
the  name  of  the  Manacles  recalls  a  long  story  of  wreck 
and  death,  covering  a  period  of  many  centuries.     These 
fatal  "church  rocks"  {incn-ci^los),  lying  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  shore  and  being  scattered  within  the 
space  of  a  square  mile,  are  for  the  most  part  submerged 
at  high  tide,  and  they  seem  to  have  drawn  passing 
vessels  with  an  almost  magnetic  attraction.     The  name 
probably  refers  to  the  tower  of  St.  Keverne  Church, 
within  whose  large  parish  they  lie.      On  a  single  occa- 
sion more  than  a  hundred  bodies    of  drowned  men 
have  been  buried  in  St.  Keverne  churchyard  ;    and  in 
days  before  life-boats  the  fishermen  of  Porthoustock 
had  many  a  call,  and  responded  most  nobly.     A  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  the  Cornishman's  former  prone- 
ness  to  plunder  the  shipwrecked,  if  not  actually  to 
induce  the  disaster,  but  against  this,  which  is  not  all 
idle  rumour,   must    be    set    the    many    fine    rescues 
attempted  and  often  achieved  by  men  whose  boats 
were  seldom  fit  to  contend  with  the  tremendous  seas 
into  which  they  ventured.     The  church  of  St.  Keverne, 
collegiate  before  the  Conquest,  belonged  later  to  the 
Cistercians  of  Beaulieu  ;    there  are  some  remarkable 
benches,  car\ed  chiefiy  witli  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
Incledon,   widely   famed   a   century  since  as  a  great 
ballad-singer,  was  a  native  of  this  parish  ;  but  perhaps 
its  pleasantest  association  is  the  story  of  how  St.  Just 
paid  a  visit  to  his  fellow-saint  and  stole  his  chalice. 
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The  stones  that  St.  Keverne  threw  after  him  lay  in  a 
field  near  Germoe  till  they  were  broken  up  for  road- 
metal,  and  were  really  of  a  substance  foreign  to  the 
field  in  which  they  lay.  St.  Just  must  have  given 
Keverne  a  good  run  before  he  thought  fit  to  drop  the 
chalice.  There  is  seldom  much  attempt  to  veil  the 
normal  humanity  of  these  Celtic  saints,  whose  native 
tales  are  quite  unlike  the  absurd  concoctions  of  Latin 
monkish  legendists. 

In  this  same  parish  is  Coverack,  on  the  luxuriant 
fringe  of  the  somewhat  desolate  Crowza  Downs  ;    a 
delightful    little    cove    and    fishing-village,    rich    with 
mesembryanthemum  and  tree-like  fuchsias.     The  local 
catch  of  pilchards  is  not  what  it  used  to  be — Cornwall 
tells   everywhere   the   same   story  ;     but   visitors   are 
coming  in  their  place.     We  find  here  the  beginnings 
of  serpentine,  but  blent  with  crystal  and  felspar  ;    a 
walk  along  the  chffs  past  Black  Head  will  take  us 
into  the  true  serpentine  region,  with  the  Lizard  stretch- 
ing  boldly   southward.     After   passing   the   beautiful 
Kennack  sands,  there  is  a  mingling  of  great  contrasts 
in  the  Poltesco  valley,  where  a  small  stream  reaches 
the  sea  at  a  spot  where  there  were  once  serpentine 
workings.     The   old   rusted   mill,    the   broken   sheds, 
remain,  unlovely  and  deserted,  but  with  the  pathos 
that  clings  to  disused  things  and  places.     We  have 
here,   as  Mr.   vSymons  says,   the  "  wildest  scenery  of 
rocks,  chffs,  and  the  sea,  and  the  softest  and  most 
luxuriant  scenery  of  an  inland  valley."     A  little  later 
he  speaks  of  the  flowers  that  are  so  wonderful  a  charm, 
and  the  picture  could  not  be  more  effectively  drawn 
than  in  his  words  :    "  Among  these  valleys  and  on  the 
wooded   tops   of   the   hills   there   are   flowers   around 
every  cottage  ;    flowers  climb  up  the  walls  and  about 
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the  door-posts,  geraniums,  nasturtiums,  red  and  pink 
and  veined  roses  ;  arum-lilies  grow  in  the  narrow  strip 
of  front  gardens  ;  there  are  clusters  of  fuchsias  and 
veronica,  there  are  hydrangeas  and  gladiolas  and  dah- 
lias ;  and  the  hedges  are  full  of  honeysuckle,  of  fox- 
gloves, of  blue  and  yellow  flowers.  The  air,  as  one 
passes,  is  laden  with  sweets  ;    warm,  aromatic  winds 
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The  Lizard   Point. 


blow  softly  across  one's  face  ;  and  the  sleek  and  shining 
cattle  graze  in  fields  green  to  the  sea's  edge,  and  rest 
under  the  shadow  of  wide  trees."  For  its  nearness 
to  the  Poltesco  valley  and  to  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Lizard  itself,  Cadgwith  is  more  favoured  than 
Coverack,  though  both  are  charming.  The  fishing- 
village  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Ruan  Minor  ;  there 
are  two  Ruans,  and  the  saint  is  the  same  that  we 
meet  at  Polruan,  and  at  Ruan  Lanihorne.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  Celtic  saint  that  the  Saxon 
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Ordulph  is  said  to  have  taken  his  remains  from  this 
spot  when  he  built  Tavistock  abbey.  His  holy  well 
and  oratory  still  survive  at  Ruan  Minor. 

Cadgwith  is  in  a  broken  and  picturesque  little  cove, 
and  we  must  not  think  the  less  of  its  cottages  because 
they  sometimes  figure  garishly  on  picture  postcards, 
a  sure  proof  of  popular  approval.  Very  near  are  some 
of  the  great  caverns  for  which  this  coast  is  notable, 
the  Ogos  and  Hugos  whose  names  are  simply  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Cornish  fogoit  or  cave.  The  remarkable 
Devil's  Frjdng-pan  is  merely  a  cave  whose  roof  has 
fallen  in,  and  close  to  this  is  Dollar  Hugo,  with  a 
grand  portal  of  richly  coloured  serpentine,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  rowing-boat  but  contracting  within  so  that 
only  a  swimmer  could  perilously  explore  it.  The  sea 
that  rises  and  falls  within  these  caves,  and  among 
other  rock-freaks  of  the  district,  produces  a  continuous 
grandeur  of  sound,  sometimes  sinking  to  smothered 
murmurings,  sometimes  deep  as  the  lowest  notes  of  a 
great  organ,  sometimes  shrieking  and  roaring  and 
shouting  like  the  blending  of  a  thousand  gigantic 
voices.  There  is  no  need  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  rocks  and  caverns  ;  local  guide-books  deal  quite 
sufficiently  with  them.  At  Landewednack,  apparently 
a  dedication  to  St.  Winoc,  we  come  to  the  true  Lizard 
parish,  with  a  church  magnificently  placed,  whose 
doorway  within  its  groined  porch  exhibits  three  differ- 
ent styles,  Norman,  Decorated  and  Perpendicular. 
Pulpit  and  some  monuments  are  of  serpentine,  and 
there  are  other  interesting  features.  The  last  sermon 
in  Cornish,  about  the  year  1678,  is  said  to  have  been 
preached  here.  As  at  St.  Keverne,  the  graveyard  is 
eloquent  of  shipwrecks,  but  here  there  is  also  memory 
of  disastrous  pestilence,     A  curious  effect  is  produced 
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by  the  blending  of  granite  and  darker  stone  in  the 
tower. 

Lizard  Town,  of  no  special  charm,  supports  itself 
mainly  by  catering  for  visitors,  whose  fashionable  centre 
is  Hoiisel  or  Househole  Bay  :  but  the  general  attitude 
in  this  southernmost  peninsula,  both  with  landowners 
and  people,  has  not  been  one  of  eager  welcoming  ; 
noting  the  absence  of  railway  nearer  than  Helston, 
it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines,  and  to  feel  sure 
that  there  has  been  definite  opposition.  Apart  even 
from  aesthetic  reasons,  it  is  probable  that  the  people 
are  wise  ;  if  such  a  spot  were  suddenly  developed  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  strangers  from  "  up-coun- 
try "  who  would  come  and  do  the  exploiting.  It  is 
possible  that  the  inhabitants  would  feel  somewhat  as 
they  did  when  the  great  million-candle-power  electric 
lamp  began  to  revolve  on  Lizard  headland,  and  cast 
its  searching  rays  into  their  very  bedrooms.  To  meet 
their  natural  protests  a  screen  was  erected  ;  and  the 
lack  of  railway  has  been  at  least  a  partial  screen, 
protecting  them  from  the  curious  sight-seeing  scrutiny 
of  a  world  from  which  the\'  have  lived  contentedly 
aloof.  Westward  of  the  lighthouse  nestles  the  little 
fishing-cove  and  lifeboat-station  of  Polpeor,  whose 
name  reminds  one  of  Polperro,  and  westward  still  is 
Kynance,  which  is  what  so  many  persons  mean  when 
they  speak  of  the  Lizard.  But  Kynance  has  been 
made  too  much  of  a  show-place,  and  is  only  at  its 
best  when  the  visitors,  the  stalls  and  refreshment- 
booths,  are  away  from  it.  When  only  the  dark  or 
warmly-coloured  rocks  remain  to  it,  the  white  sands, 
the  hovering  gulls,  it  becomes  once  more  worthy  of 
its  fame  ;  with  always  a  snowy  rim  of  foam  to  its 
deep  blue  and  green  and  purple  waters,  and  at  times 
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with  those  waters  themselves  crashing  thunderously 
among  the  crags  and  caves  and  chasms.  Tennyson, 
who  was  here  in  1848,  spoke  of  the  "  glorious  grass-green 
monsters  of  waves,"  but  his  notes  of  travel  are  always 
scrappy  and  unsatisfying.  But  he  tells  us  that  he 
smoked  a  pipe  with  some  workmen  in  the  cove,  and 
that  at  least  is  a  human  touch. 
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Many  features  along  the  coast  may  detain  us  as  we 
pass  towards  Mullion  ;  the  coast  is  still  broken  and 
\aried,  while  the  interior  is  desolate.  At  Pradanack 
we  leave  the  scTpentine,  but  there  is  compensation  ; 
granite  cliffs  may  be  equally  fine,  and  the  whole  of 
Mount's  Ba}-  now  extends  before  us  with  a  luring 
suggest! veness.  Mullion  is  showing  increasing  signs 
of  quiet  development  ;  it  draws  its  own  share  of 
visitors,  and  has  good  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  a 
golf-course  at  Poldhu  to  attract  them.  There  is  also 
a  great  Marconi  establishment,  and  that  has  at  least 
helped  to  increase  the  population.     Apart  from  these. 
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Miillion  is  certainly  very  delightful,  far  more  ))leasing 
in  itself  than  Lizard-town,  and  it  may  l>e  ([uite  excus- 
able to  prefer  it  even  to  Housel  Bay  ;    its  little  cove 
witli  the  stone  piers  lias  an  essentially  Cornish  aspect. 
Artists  are  becoming  almost  as  plentiful  as  at  Newlyn 
or  St.  Ives.     The  true  name  of  Mulhon  Cove  is  Porth- 
mellin,  and  it  seems  possible  that  Mullion  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mellin  or  Melyan,    a  saint  who  was  the  father 
of  Mylor.     But  these  details  of  saint-lore  may  not  be 
of   interest    to    all.     Mullion    Church   itself,   however, 
should  charm  everyone,  if  only  for  its  really  wonderful 
benches,  of  rare  excellence  even  for  Cornwall,  where 
so  man}^  are  good.     This  church-town  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  Cove,  with  its  great  Gull  Rock  and  island, 
a  haunt  of  innumerable  sea-fowl.     It  is  a  good  many 
years  now  since  Poldhu  Cove  was  chosen  as  a  station 
for  wireless  telegraphy,  and  much  has  happened  since 
then  ;     but    at    first    the   installation   was   sufficiently 
startling  especially  to  the  elder  folk  of  the  district, 
who  used  quietly  to  bcromc  centenarians,  with  a  very 
rare  necessity  of  even  writing  a  letter,  and  to  whom 
the  older  telegraphy  was  quite  enough  of  a  perplexity. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  apparatus  and  its  operating- 
buildings  did  anything  to  beautify  the  scene,  but  it 
has  not  spoiled  it  as  a  successful  mine  might,  and  the 
world  goes  on  much  as  it  did  in  this  healthful  and 
alluring  corner  of  a  lo\'ely  coast-line.     But  this,  and 
its  visitors,  may  have  taken  a  little  of  the  freshness 
from  Mullion.      It  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  one 
of   its   ^•icars,    more   tlian   two   centiu'ies   since,   had   a 
wide  reputation  as  ghost-layer.     There  seems  a  greater 
effort  at  the  present  day  to  raise  ghosts  tlian  to  lay 
them  ;    but  if  what  we  are  told  is  true,  that  spirits 
can  attach  themselves  inconveniently  and  alarmingly 
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1(1  those  wlio  have  got  in  toucli  witli  them,  the  scrx-ices 
of  the  old-fashioned  ghost-layer  ma}'  once  more  be 
called  into  request.  Fla\'el  used  to  charge  five  guineas 
for  a  troublesome  case  ;  present  charges  would  prob- 
ably be  higher. 


Mult. ION  Cow:. 


There  are  some  good  crosses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  these  doubtless  sprang  the  name  of  tlie 
Crowza  Downs  ;  one  fine  specimen  is  in  Cury  ciuuch- 
yard.  The  church  at  Cury,  a  dedication  of  the  Breton 
St.  Corentin,  has  a  rather  rich  Xornian  soutli  door 
and  a  curious  luigiosco]>e.  A  transept  known  as  the 
Rochym  aisle  reminds  us  of  the  beautifull\-  situated 
manor-house  of  Hocluin,  which  the  tra\-eller  from 
Helston  to  the  Lizard  notices  \\\{h  pleasure  as  a  leafy 
oasis  amid  the  e()mparati\"e  desolation  of  (ioonhilly. 
It  is  a  picturesc[ue  house  of  manv  gables,  which  for- 
merly preserved  some  fine  tapesty  and  stained  glass, 
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and  still  has  good  oak-panelling.  Bochym  was  a 
taxable  estate  before  the  time  of  Domesday,  and  relics 
of  far  earlier  occupation  have  been  found  near  it, 
including  traces  of  tin-working  ;  and  the  manor  had 
some  connexion  with  the  rising  of  1549,  whicli  origi- 
nated in  the  killing  of  one  of  Edward  VEs  commissioners 
by  a  priest  at  Helston.  The  house  has  been  much 
restored  and  enlarged.  Not  far  distant  is  the  less 
attractive  manor-house  of  Bonython,  to  which  once 
belonged  a  flagon  of  early  ware,  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  coronation  festival  of  James  L  Perhaps 
the  most  singular  and  appealing  scene  of  the  district, 
however,  is  the  tiny  cove  in  which  nestles  Gunwalloe 
Church,  protected  at  its  back  by  the  bluff  of  a  small 
headland,  but  with  the  sea  washing  so  closely  to  it 
in  its  little  bay  that  the  walls  are  sometimes  dashed 
with  spray.  This  is  one  of  the  six  campanile  churches 
in  Cornwall,  its  tower  being  built  into  the  solid  rock 
at  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  from  the.  main  edifice. 
Old  records  prove  to  us  that  Gunwalloe  should  be 
Winwaloe,  but  the  personality  of  that  saint  is  very 
misty.  The  church  is  in  a  lonely  spot,  once  more 
deserted  than  it  is  now,  and  there  are  many  traditions 
of  shipwreck  more  easy  to  authenticate  than  the  saint- 
lore.  One  such  is  the  story  of  the  "  Dollar  Wreck," 
which  took  place  about  the  year  1785,  when  a  Spanish 
ship  struck  on  the  rocks  near  the  church,  having  on 
board  some  tons'  w'eight  of  dollars.  Occasional  speci- 
mens were  picked  up  at  times  by  the  countryfolk, 
and  many  years  later  there  were  some  organized 
attempts  to  recover  the  lost  treasure  ;  a  company  was 
even  formed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  dollars  had  been  buried  beneath  sand  drifted  over 
them   by   the   tides   of   long   years,   and   mining  was 
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resorted  to  as  a  means  of  scattering  this  sand.  Enough 
dollars  have  been  found  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
stor}',  but  far  more  money  was  lost  in  the  effort  than 
was  ever  recovered.  This  is  not  the  only  tale  of  hunts 
for  lost  treasure  along  these  shores  ;  it  was  long 
beheved  that  a  notorious  smuggler  and  pirate  named 
Avery  had  buried  great  wealth  either  at  Gunwalloe 
or  at  Kennack — there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
localit}^ 

More  distressing  than  these  failures  of  treasure- 
seeking  is  a  story  of  wreck  which  proves  that  the 
Cornish  fisher-folk.  even  in  days  when  they  bore  a 
bad  name,  were  not  always  unpitiful.  The  tale  is 
given  in  a  book  pubHshed  in  1790,  and  after  speaking 
of  the  cruel  nature  of  the  coast  around  Gunwalloe, 
it  sa3's  "  that  one  stormy  winter's  night  signals  of 
distress  were  observed,  and  a  large  ship  which  had 
been  driven  under  the  cliffs  was  known  to  be  lost. 
Such  an  incident  on  that  coast  was  by  no  means 
unusual  ;  but  in  the  morning  the  people  assembled  on 
the  Downs  to  look  if  any  remains  of  the  vessel  were 
floating  on  the  waves,  were  shocked  by  hearing  loud 
and  united  cries  and  groans  from  persons  below  the 
cliff.  They  knew  that  these  must  come  from  some 
cave,  to  which  the  shipwrecked  people  had  found  means 
to  attain,  for  the  tide  left  no  beach,  and  they  knew  too 
the  impossibility  of  helping  them,  as  no  boat  could 
venture  in  such  weather  under  such  a  cliff.  The  cries 
continuing,  they  tried,  by  letting  down  baskets  with 
ropes  in  different  places,  to  afford  some  relief,  but  in 
vain,  for  the  overhanging  cliff  prevented  the  sufferers 
from  reaching  what  was  intended  for  their  relief.  In 
short,  during  three  days  the  same  mournful  noise 
was  heard  ;   it  grew  then  weaker  by  degrees,  till  hunger 
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and  fatigue  probably  closed  the  wretched  scene.  Many 
of  the  seal-holes  were  afterwards  searched  for  these 
hapless  mariners,  but  in  vain.  The  surf  had  probably 
washed  away  and  dispersed  their  remains." 

Halzaphron,  the  probable  scene  of  this  disaster,  saw 
another  rather  more  than  a  century  since,  the  sufferers 
of  which,  soldiers  and  seamen,  were  buried  uncere- 
moniously in  a  neighbouring  field,  the  law  at  that 
time  refusing  Christian  burial  to  unknown  bodies  cast 
upon  the  shore.  This,  it  must  be  noted,  was  not  a 
Cornish  but  a  Government  enactment.  \\"e  may  not 
think  it  matters  now  ;  we  can  conceive  of  no  Deity 
worthy  of  the  name  who  would  do  less  for  the  souls 
of  his  creatures  because  they  ha.d  been  denied  conse- 
crated burial  ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  a  very  real 
cruelty,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  Cornishman 
who,  by  help  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  that 
no  such  outrage  should  happen  again.  It  was  a  wide 
step  from  that  neglect  to  the  days  when  Parson  Hawker 
took  such  tender  care  of  the  bodies  cast  upon  his  coast. 

A  few  miles  above  Gunwalloe  we  come  to  the  Loe 
Pool  and  Hclston.  Much  might  be  written  about  both. 
Readers  are  probably  tired  of  hearing  details  of  the 
Helston  Flora  Dance,  whose  tune  and  characteristics 
have  been  made  popular  by  a  familiar  drawing-room 
song.  When  all  is  said,  the  Flora  dance  of  to-day, 
however  interesting  it  may  be  as  a  survival  of  old- 
time  May  saturnalia,  must  be  a  somewhat  wire-drawn 
affair,  retaining  an  artificial  life  for  the  entertainment 
of  visitors.  Helston  itself  is  a  pleasant  httle  town,  of 
old-fashioned  aspect,  and  its  now  extinct  grammar 
school  could  once  boast  that  Derwent  Coleridge,  son 
of  the  poet,  was  headmaster,  while  the  .second  master 
was  C.  A.  Johns,  who  wrote  a  delightful  little  book 
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about  the  Lizard,  as  well  as  a  most  useful  work  on 
English  flowers.  It  was  in  their  timr  that  Kingsley 
was  a  pupil  here.  At  Loe  Pool  we  hud  something 
like  a  miniature  Chesil  Ridge,  dividing  an  attractive 
lake  from  the  sea  by  its  bar  of  fine  pebbles,  which 
used  to  be  cut  periodically  that  the  overflowing  waters 
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of  the  Colx'r  might  be  released.  The  ceremony  was 
(|uite  a  solemn  function,  but  there  is  now  a  cuh'ert. 
One  branch  of  the  Pool  is  named  from  the  Carminows, 
a  Cornish  family  of  such  anti<]uity  that  it  is  said  a 
Carminow  fought  against  the  Romans  on  their  lirst 
landing — which  gives  an  inaccurate  idea  as  to  where 
that  landing  took  place  Cornwall  certainly  cannot 
claim  it.  P>eforc  leaving  the  Lizard  district,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  the  notion  that  there  i>  mueli  S]>anish 
l)lood  among  the  inhabitants  ;  this  is  certainly  a  pure 
delusion.  The  same  thing  has  been  alleged  of  parts 
of  Ireland.     There  may  be  an  occasional  resemblance 
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to  certain  Spanish  types,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
the   fact   that   both   peoples   come   in   part   from   an 
Iberian    or    Ivernian    ancestry.     Popular    and    even 
educated  ideas  on  racial  matters  are  often  singularly 
misleading.     There  is  certainly  a  fineness  and  delicacy 
in  some  Cornish  types  that  is  very  noticeable,  and  that 
it  is  a  delight  to  see  ;    these  are  quite  distinctive  from 
the  average  Anglo-Saxon  features,  and  so  far  as  looks 
go   they  almost  justify   the   Cornish  proverb,   which 
Borrow  liked  to  quote,  that  "  in  Cornwall  are  the  best 
gentlemen."     Perhaps  we  may  attribute  this  to  great 
antiquity  and  purity  of  race,  as  also  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  Cornwall  has  known  little  of  the  defiling  and 
disfiguring  brought  about  by  the  vices  of  crowded  cities. 
She  has  her  own  vices,  one  of  which  has  been  severely 
dealt  with  by  W.   H.   Hudson — a  certain  apathy  or 
direct  cruelty  in  regard  to  animal  suffering.     The  same 
writer  has  also  dared  to  say  that  the  average  Cornish- 
man  has  less  imagination,  less  humour,  less  sentiment, 
than  we  find  in  parts  where  there  is  a  greater  prevalence 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.     To  touch  on  these  questions 
is  perhaps  perilous  ;    but  it  is  at  least  refreshing  to 
meet   a   disinterested   and   very   acute   observer  who 
dares  to  say  something  against  the  excessive  laudation 
of  so-called  Celtic  characteristics,  as  though  poetry  and 
mysticism  were  only  to  be  found  among  peoples  like 
the  Irish  and  the  Cornish.     A  popular  and  gifted  Cor- 
nish writer  of  to-day,  speaking  to  "  the  race  that  has 
beaten  us  and  taken  toll  of  us,"  says  :    "  But  there  are 
some  things  you  have  not  laid  hands  on  yet  ;    secrets 
that   we   all   know  somehow,   but   never  utter,   even 
among    ourselves,    nor    allude    to."     The    words    are 
striking,  almost  pathetic  ;    but  they  are  like  the  wail 
of  a  beaten  people — of  the  Celts  as  Matthew  Arnold 
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figured  them  ;  and  they  voice  a  spirit  of  separation 
whose  Hngering  can  only  be  a  weakness.  In  any  case, 
one  rather  resents  any  attempt  to  segregate  peoples 
from  peoples — to  show  that  the  stranger  from  "  the 
shires  "  must  always  be  a  hopeless  outsider  when  he 
comes  to  Cornwall,  or  that  he  cannot  love  it  as  fondly, 
and  it  may  be  as  discriminatingly,  though  he  may 
chance  to  have  been  born  east  of  the  Tamar. 

Very  pleasant  is  the  little  seaside  place  of  Porthleven, 
which  serves  Helston  both  as  a  port  and  as  a  watering- 
place,  with  the  attractions  of  Penrose  Woods  and  Loe 
Pool  close  by.  There  is  nuich  of  the  typical  Cornish 
charm  at  Porthleven,  which  is  gradually  attaining  a 
quiet  popularity,  being  comfortably  sheltered  on  this 
eastern  side  of  Mount's  Bay.  Its  mother-parish  is 
Sithney,  but  it  has  its  own  modern  church  ;  and  not 
only  is  there  a  flourishing  fishing-fleet,  but  the  little 
port  is  (piite  active  with  other  commodities,  .such  as 
granite,  china-clay,  and  fire-bricks.  Breage,  Germoe, 
and  Godolphin  are  within  easy  reach  ;  and  Godolphin  is 
of  special  note  as  the  old  home  of  a  Cornish  family 
that  at  one  time  became  of  national  importance  in  the 
person  of  Sidney  Godolphin,  created  Earl,  whose  able 
management  of  the  country's  finances  during  the  Marl- 
borough wars  did  much  to  ease  the  people's  burden. 
He  fell  into  disfavour  with  (hieen  Anne,  but  his  char- 
acter remains  fairly  free  from  serious  stain.  He  did 
not  forget  his  ("orni>h  homestead  ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  access  were  great  in  those  days,  no  public  coach 
running  beyond  Mxeter  ;  and  when  the  Treasiu'er  was 
at  Godolphin  HaU,  dispatches  and  news  were  brought 
to  him  from  the  Devonshiic  town  weekh'.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  gentlemen  of  tiie  district  would  gather 
in  the  banqueting-hall  when  this  coiuier  was  expected. 
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so  welcome  was  this  weekly  supply  of  news  from  the 
capital.  Tliis  room,  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
manor-house,  survive.  There  had  ])een  an  earlier 
Sidne\^  Godolphin  who  was  one  of  the  "  four  wheels 
of  Charles's  \\'ain,"  a  devoted  royalist  who  died  early 
in  the  great  contest.  Above  the  hall  rises  the  fine 
hill  of  similar  name,  giving  a  noble  view.  A  visit 
should  be  paid  to  Germoe,  if  only  to  see  the  singular 
kind  of  altar-tomb  or  small  oratory  erected  in  the 
churchyard,  known  as  St.  Germoe's  (Tiair  ;  while  on 
the  coast  are  the  beautiful  Praa  sands,  with  Prussia 
and  Bessie  Coves  as  recognized  show-places.  Here 
also  is  Pengersick  Castle  with  its  rather  weird  legends, 
and  we  are  approaching  a  scene  of  more  mystic  solem- 
nity, for  yonder  is  "  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded 
Mount." 


Si\   Michael's   Moi'nt. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


MOlXrS    l^AV    AXl)    LAXDS    KXl) 


J^ HER  1*1  is  nothing  quite  like  St.  Michael's  Mount 
on  the  English  coast  ;  for  its  parallel  we  must 
go  to  the  Mont  St.  Michel  of  Normandy.  In  a  certain 
a.spect  there  is  a  resemblance  in  the  Holy  Isle,  the 
ancient  Linclisfarne,  off  the  Northumbrian  shores  ; 
but  St.  Michael's  Mount  has  its  own  distinction  and 
an  e\-en  greater  wealth  of  association.  The  accuracy 
ol  its  old  Cornish  name,  the  "  hoar  rock  in  the  wood," 
has  been  proved  by  geologists  ;  to  this  day  it  is  only 
insular  at  high  tide,  and  two  thousand  years  since 
this  part  of  Mount's  Bay  was  a  mar^liy  woodland. 
This  fact  seems  to  dispose  for  e\'er  of  the  supposition 
that  the  Mount  was  the  ancient  Ictis,  the  tin-mart 
known  to  early  traders  from  the  cast  ;  an  identifica- 
tion tliat  more  probably  belongs  to  the  l>le  of  Wight, 
which  at  sonu.'  i)rehistoric  time  was  joined  b\'  a,  cause- 
way to  the  mainland.     But  tlie  location  of  Ictis  is  still 
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entirely  controversial.     It  is  possible  that  the  Mount 
was   connected    with    some   form    of   pagan   worship, 
perhaps  sun-worship,  before  it  took  its  present  name  ; 
and  that  name  itself  is  associated  with  a  supposed  visit 
of  the  archangel  in  the  fifth  century.     The  dedication 
of  high  places  to  St.  Michael  was  very  u.sual,  and  it 
is  likely  that  some  Cornish  hermit  established  himself 
here  at  a  very  early  date  ;  but  we  only  know  for  certain 
that  there  was  a  religious  foundation  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor,  and  that  it  was  gi-anted,  either 
by  himself  or  a  httle  later,  to  the  Mont  of  Normandy. 
The  place  became  a  secular  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical 
stronghold,  and  to  all  appearance  should  have  been 
impregnable  in  days  before  efhcient  artillery,  but  its 
very  position  would  render  a  long  siege  impossible, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  supphes.     In 
spite  of  this,  history  tells  of  some  stout  resistances, 
as  when  Basset  held  it  for  the  king.     From  the  Bassets 
the  estate  came  to  the  St.  Aubyn  family,  whose  present 
representative  is  Lord  St.  Levan,  and  the  little  hamlet 
is  occupied  by  his  retainers  or  tenants.     The  rock  is 
about  a  mile  in  circumference  and  230  feet  in  height  ; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  granite   and  slate.     Impressive 
as  the  buildings  are  at  a  distance,  they  are  not  especially 
attractive  in  themselves  ;    in  this  respect  the  Cornish 
St.  Michael's  cannot  compare  with  the  varied  and  rich 
architecture  of  its  Norman  namesake.     The  chapel  and 
refectory  survive  in  a  restored  condition,  and  the  old 
beacon  or  lantern  known  as  St .  Michael's  Chair.    Almost 
any  group  of  buildings  in  such  a  position  would  pre- 
.sent  a  fine  appearance  ;   and  it  is  the  Mount  that  gives 
its  chief  beauty  to  a  bay  much  of  whose  coast  is  singu- 
larly uninteresting.     Perhaps  one  of  the  dullest  bits 
in  Corn\\all  is  the  road  between  Marazion  and  Pen- 
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zance — or  at  least  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  this 
grand  rocky  islet,  the  one  unique  and  dominating 
feature.  On  a  day  of  haze  or  mist  it  looms  dreamy 
and  mystical ;  it  soars  into  the  light  of  dawn  with  the 
freshness  of  a  new  creation  ;  it  catches  the  last  fires 
of  sunset  like  a  gi'eat  altar  set  in  the  sea.  From  inland 
heights  or  from  the  fishing  piers  of  quiet  hamlets, 
from  the  fronts  of  Penzance  and  Newlyn,  or  the  upland 
above  Mousehole,  it  greets  us  like  a  constant  reminder  ; 
the  bay  without  it  would  seem  to  have  lost  its  soul. 
But  as  a  show-place,  a  haunt  of  laughing  tourists, 
it  does  not  satisfy,  and  it  lacks  the  exquisite  detail, 
the  manifold  resources,  of  the  Norman  St.  Michael's. 
Marazion,  with  its  old  alternative  name  of  Market- 
Jew  that  still  attaches  to  Penzance's  main  thorough- 
fare, is  suggestive  of  the  East,  and  has  been  interpreted 
as  "  the  bitterness  of  Zion  "  ;  but  this  is  merely 
sentimental  nonsense.  The  name  is  of  course  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cornish.  In  older  Cornish,  iiiarghas-iou 
meant  "  the  markets,"  and  marasion  had  the  same 
significance  in  a  later  form  ;  but  the  distinction  that 
Marazion  may  once  have  enjoyed  as  a  market-place 
belongs  now  to  Penzance,  which  is  above  all  things  a 
market-town.  The  village  was  formerly  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Hilary,  whose  church  has  a  rather  uncommon 
spire.  Marazion  itself,  once  a  borough,  is  a  pleasant 
little  place  in  a  district  of  rich  fertility,  some  of  which 
is  assisted  by  the  seaweed  that  farmers  apply  to  their 
fields  ;  the  fragrance  of  decaying  seaweed  is  not 
delightful,  however  good  the  result.  In  spring  the 
fields  between  the  shore  and  Gulval  are  thick  with 
narcissi  and  wallflowers  and  violets,  which  are  dis- 
patched to  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  London  markets, 
rivalling    Die    flower-industry    of    the    Scillies.     Near 
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to  the  sea,  the  banks  are  rich  with  tamarisk  and  mesem- 
brvanthemum,  while  the  lanes  have  the  usual  Cornish 
profusion  of  foxgloves.  This  coast  of  Mount's  Bay 
makes  a  great  boast  of  its  climate,  the  chief  point 
of  which  is  a  general  escape  from  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,    but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  bracing  ;     we 

must  go  to  the 
northern  shores  of 
Cornwall  for  more 
stimulation. 

The  approaches  to 
Penzance  are  not 
distinguished  —  on 
the  Newlyn  side  they 
are  somewhat  squa- 
lid— and  the  town  it- 
self seems  to  have  set 
its  everyday  business 
HI  the  forefront,  with 
some  neglect  o  f 
adornment.  For  a 
place  that  receives 
many  visitors,  there 
has  been  little 
apparent  attempt  to  attract,  to  entertain,  or  to 
beautify.  Residentially,  the  town  for  its  size  has 
very  commendable  advantages  ;  good  municipal 
buildings,  libraries,  museum,  and  an  art  school ; 
besides  which  there  are  the  Morrab  Gardens  and  a 
fairly  attractive  promenade.  But  the  features  that 
suggest  pleasure-seeking  are  comparatively  subordi- 
nate to  those  implying  commercial  and  maritime 
activity  ;  were  it  not  for  the  many  chars-a-bancs  and 
cars  of  all  descriptions  that  make  Penzance  their  point 
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of  departure,  il  would  be  difficult  to  regard  the  town  as 
a  holiday-resort  at  all.  The  citizens  doubtless  know 
their  own  business  best,  and  they  appear  to  flourish  ; 
Penzance  is  thoroughly  alive  in  its  own  way,  and  has 
even  a  sort  of  metropolitan  atmosphere  about  it,  as 
the  true  centre  of  an  alert  district.  Being  the  ter- 
minus of  a  raihvay  that  has  Paddington  at  the  other 
end,  even  this  exerts  an  undoubted  influence  ;  the 
place  seems  more  in  touch  with  London  than  many 
that  are  at  far  less  distance.  Yet,  apart  from  the 
qua3^sides,  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  the  thriving 
local  market,  with  the  friendly  and  social  amenities 
of  those  who  attend  it.  Mr.  Hudson,  who  only  admires 
the  town  as  a  place  in  which  to  study  Cornish-folk, 
has  drawn  special  attention  to  the  social  aspect  of  its 
market-days,  which  he  observed  in  the  winter,  when, 
naturally,  the  features  are  most  purely  local.  Though 
there  is  a  gradual  change,  the  association  of  Penzance 
with  holiday-makers  is  still  a  trifle  incongruous. 
There  is,  of  course,  something  picturesque  at  the  quays, 
and  the  view  of  the  town  from  the  water,  with  St. 
Mary's  Church  showing  prominently,  is  fairly  striking  ; 
but  the  streets  themselves  are  not  impressive,  and  it 
is  only  the  Market  Hall,  inconveniently  placed  as  it 
appears,  with  its  statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that 
gives  something  characteristic  to  the  central  highway. 
And  yet  in  themselves  these  streets  and  by-ways  are 
not  without  interest  ;  their  shops  are  often  excellent, 
and  within  limits  the  place  is  obviously  an  admirable 
business-centre,  besides  being  finely  favoured  as  a 
centre  for  the  most  delightful  excursions.  The  town 
authorities  showed  an  ignorance  not  always  foreign 
to  such  corporations  when  they  took  the  Baptist's 
head  as  the  local  arms  ;    Peii-sniis  reallv  means  the 
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Holy  Headland,  and  first  applied  to  the  point  no\v 
known  as  Battery  Rocks,  on  which  once  stood  a  small 
chapel.  Probably  Marazion  has  a  greater  antiquity, 
though  the  market  rights  date  from  about  six  cen- 
turies since.  The  mother-church  was  at  Madron, 
two  or  three  miles  distant,  where  there  was  a  famous 
holy  well ;  but  Penzance  has  now  its  own  churches, 
none  of  which  is  a  century  old,  though  that  of  St. 
Mary's,  large  and  well  placed,  is  on  an  older  site. 
Remembering  that  it  was  burned  by  the  Spanish 
in  1595,  and  sacked  by  Fairfax,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect 
any  architectural  relics  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  district 
is  rich  with  many  other  remains  whose  age  is  imme- 
morial, such  as  the  Lescudjack  entrenchment  and  the 
huts  of  Chysauster.  For  a  more  attractive  church 
we  must  go  to  Gulval,  where  the  Bolithos  have  added 
much  modern  adornment  to  an  Early  English  structure, 
surrounded  with  sub-tropical  plants.  The  harbour  is 
commodious,  and  serves  a  great  deal  of  fishing,  coasting, 
and  some  shipbuilding  ;  it  is  the  port  of  departure 
for  Scilly,  and  receives  many  cargoes  of  the  beautiful 
islands'  flowers,  to  be  entrained  for  Covent  Garden. 

This  journey  to  Scilly  is  a  popular  excursion,  though 
those  who  make  it  have  often  dire  memories  of  sea- 
sickness to  cloud  their  impression.  Lying  at  the 
gateway  where  two  seas  meet  the  ocean,  the  passage 
is  not  often  a  smooth  one,  though  there  are  times  when 
these  waters  are  placid  as  a  slumbering  lake. 

"  A  small  sweet  world  of  wave-encompassed  wonder," 

the  Scillies  are  ideal  as  a  temporary  refuge  if  not  as 
a  lifelong  home.  The  name,  of  doubtful  origin, 
applies  to  an  archipelago  of  some  two  hundred  islets 
and  rocks  extending  over  an  area  of  thirty  square 
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miles,  with  Hugh  Town  St.  Mary's  as  the  capital  and 
seaport.     Four    other    of    the    islands    are    inhabited, 
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and  on  Tresco  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Athelstan,  when  he  achieved 
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his  conquest,  or  si i a  11  we  say  suzerainty,  of  Cornwall 
by  a  visit  to  these  isles  that  geographically  still  belong 
to  the  Cornish  peninsula— a  small  survival  of  the  lost 
Eyonesse  whose  story  is  not  wholly  mythical.  On 
clear  da}-s  they  can  be  seen  from  the  mainland  as  a 
faint  mist  on  the  waters,  but  they  rise  to  no  great 
height.  The  channels  between  them  are  often  tortuous 
and  difficult  ;  it  needs  the  knowledge  of  long  experience 
to  take  even  a  small  boat  among  them,  unless  the  sea 
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is  absolutely  calm.  There  is  a  real  fascination  in 
such  a,  place,  with  suflicient  companion.ship  to  keep 
the  sympathies  acti\c  and  healthy,  j^et  with  a  wealth 
of  quietude  attainable,  and  aspects  of  nature  suscep- 
tible to  every  change  of  atmosphere,  but  showing 
less  mutability  to  the  passing  seasons.  High  wind 
and  storm  are  frequent  enough,  but  there  is  little  of 
the  rigour  of  winter,  and  frost  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  surface  of  the  islands  is  low,  and  for  the  most  part 
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much  exposed  ;  trees  cannot  grow  to  any  lieight  unless 
protected,  and  the  hixuriant  fields  of  bloom  have  to 
he  sheltered  in*  thick  hedges  which  are  themsclve-s 
sometimes  a  mass  of  blossom.  Neither  history  nor 
geology  can  definitely  tell  us  when  the  gi^oup  of  rocks 
was  severed  from  the  mainland,  nor  whether  this 
took  place  through  the  gradual  erosion  of  softer  soils, 
lea\'ing  the  more  resistant  granitic  framework,  or  as 
the  result  of  sudden  catastrophe.  Legend  has  favoured 
the  latter  explanation,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
terrific  tempest  completed  in  a  few  days  or  hours 
what  had  been  long  slowly  pri^pared  for.  The  story 
of  the  isles,  their  saints,  their  wrecks,  their  fiowers,  has 
been  well  told  in  different  hist(H"ies  and  guide-books  ; 
quite  a  small  librar\'  has  sprung  up  in  connexion  with 
them,  and  fiction  has  also  dealt  with  them  romantically 
and  suggestively.  They  ha\'e  been  named  as  the 
Cassiterides,  and  e\-en  as  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
but  in  both  cases  ^^■e  must  regard  the  identification 
as  fanciful  ;  they  certainly  had  a  share  in  Cornish 
tin-working,  but  can  never  lun-e  been  a  general  market 
for  that  commodity  ;  they  can  liardl}'  claim  the  beaut}', 
and  certainly  not  the  repose,  that  should  belong  to 
islands  of  the  blest.  Tresco  has  the  greater  natural 
charm,  though  the  profusion  of  flowers  is  e\'ery where  ; 
the  coast,  while  lacking  any  great  heights,  is  varied 
and  often  grand.  Distant  about  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Land's  hhid  and  nearly  forty  from  Penzance, 
they  give  a  feeling  of  remoteness  and  seclusion  that 
has  at  times  a  genuine  fascination  ;  and,  situated  in 
what  is  often  a  \-()rtex  of  storms,  their  social  atmo- 
sphere is  peaceful,  friendly,  rich  in  tradition  and  aloof 
from  troubling  problems.  But  in  one  sense  they  are 
sad  ;    they  are  a  graveyard  of  the  drowned. 
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Returning  from  these  small  footholds  in  the  mid  sen, 
I'enzance  seems  a  large  and  busy  town,  and  really, 
for  a  popvilation  of  only  about  fourteen  thousand,  it 
makes  a  very  good  show.  There  are  many  towns  in 
the  north  and  midlands  of  much  greater  size,  whose 
names  are  practically  unkno\Nn  to  the  general  public, 
liut  Penzance  is  a  familiar  name  to  all.  The  place 
has  its  own  striking   indi\nduality  ;    it  is  not  conven- 
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tional,  and  it  belongs  to  essential  Cornwall.  It  is  also 
the  Land's  End  of  our  railway  system,  though  the 
true  Land's  End  is  ten  or  eleven  miles  beyond.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  been  favoured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
distinguished  school  of  painters  that  made  Newlyn 
its  headquarters,  and  has  been  busy  there  for  more 
than  a  generation.  Xewlyn  is  not  Penzance,  but  it 
is  only  about  a  mile  distant,  and  is  far  more 
picturesque;  its  "slip"  and  piers  and  fisher- folk 
have  been  presented  to  us  in  many  a  painting.     It 
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may  be  that  the  artists'  quarter  of  St.  Ives  now  rivals 
that  of  Newlyn  ;  it  may  be  that  other  Cornish  scenes 
are  fast  winning  an  equal  attention  ;  but  Newlyn  was 
the  first  to  become  a  definite  centre,  and  was  in  a  quite 
primitive  condition  when  first  discovered.  To  quote 
Stanhope  Forbes,  "it  is  difficult  to  say  who  was  the 
original  settler,  for  painters  seem  always  to  ha\'e  known 
the  attractions  of  the  place."  He  who  has  been  so 
devoted  a  lover  of  the  spot,  and  did  so  much  to  popu- 
larize it,  further  tells  us  that  "  I  had  come  from  France, 
where  I  had  been  studying,  and  wandering  down  into 
Cornwall  came  one  spring  morning  along  that  dust}' 
road  by  which  Newlyn  is  approached  from  Penzance. 
Little  did  I  think  that  the  cluster  of  grey-roofed 
houses  which  I  saw  before  me  against  the  hillside 
would  be  my  home  for  so  many  years." 

Cornwall's  artists,  like  her  saints,  are  not  as  a  rule 
natives  ;  Forbes  himself  came  from  Ireland  and 
Bramley  from  Lincolnshire  ;  others  ha\'e  come  from 
France,  from  Sweden,  and  many  from  America.  It 
was  at  Newlyn  that  Forbes  painted  his  "  Fish  Sale  on 
the  Beach"  and  his  "  Health  of  the  Bride,"  Bramley 
his  "  Hopeless  Dawn,  "  Langley  his  "  Among  the 
Missing,"  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  distinguished 
pictures  that  have  come  from  these  studios.  Local 
interiors  as  well  as  outward  scenes  have  been  rendered 
familiar  on  numberless  canvases,  till  that  \\hich  was 
at  first  a  novelty  becomes  almost  a  convention  ;  but 
it  is  freshness  of  spirit,  not  novelty  of  subject,  that 
we  demand  from  any  art ;  the  well-known  can  be 
vitalized  anew,  seen  with  a  new  vision,  interpreted 
into  a  new  meaning,  if  the  revealing  hand  is  urged  by 
that  insight  and  sincerity  which  we  term  genius. 
They  are  not  all  geniuses  that  have  painted  at  Newl}^!, 
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but  iIrtc  has  generally  been  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  that  can  produce  excellent  work.  That 
earnestness  has  also  employed  itself  beneficently  in 
teaching  beautiful  crafts  to  the  young  villagers,  tr3dng 
to  induce  some  retm'n  to  those  days  when  the  craftsmen 
of  country  places  were  themselves  artists,  able  to 
adorn  their  churches  and  d^^'ellings  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  still  see  them  \\ith  a  wonderful  admiration. 
To  compete  with  machine-made  productions  may  seem 
a  hopeless  economic  blunder,  but  it  serves  a  higher 
utility  ;  it  preserves  man's  sense  of  beauty,  and  it 
develops  his  instinct  of  imaginative  creation.  This, 
and  other  pleasant  associations,  have  brought  about 
an  excellent  understanding  between  painters  and  the 
people  ;  even  the  old  local  prejudice  against  Sunday 
labour  has  generally  been  respected  by  the  artists, 
who,  though  they  may  possibly  work  in  their  studios, 
usually  refrain  from  open-air  painting  on  that  day. 
But  the  casual  visitor  is  often  less  scrupulous  ;  it  may 
even  be  that  the  iniiuence  of  the  Bethels  is  diminishing  : 
certainly  there  are  signs  that  old-time  Sabbatarianism 
is  on  the  wane,  though  it  has  not  yet  lost  its  hold. 

Newlyn  has  its  art-gallery  and  its  Rue  des  Beaux 
Arts — a  name  that  must  considerably  have  puzzled 
the  local  mind  at  first  ;  it  has  also  a  very  active  fishing 
industry  which  is  quite  as  attractive  as  either.  Its 
one  historic  memory  seems  to  be  its  burning  by  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  same  time  that  they  destroyed 
Penzance,  Paul  and  Mousehole — a  disaster  that  had 
been  foretold  by  an  old  Cornish  folk-rhyme.  The  last 
speaker  of  Cornish  was  really  a  man  named  Matthews, 
who  died  at  Newlyn  in  1800,  and  not  the  more  famous 
Dolly  Pentreath  of  Mousehole.  Mousehole  itself, 
in  the  parish  of  Paul,  is  more  purely  and  simply  a 
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fishing  village  than  Newlyn,  though  it  is  less  of  a  fish 
market  ;  with  the  exception  of  pilchards,  which  are 
retained   to   be  cured  here,   the   catches   are   usually 


A    Xewi.vn    B\-\\av. 


carried  direct  to  Newlyn  lor  sale,  iiut  the  pilchards 
give  a  sufficiently  fishy  atmosphere.  The  place  has 
one  reall}/  old  building,  the  "  Kcigwin  Aims,"'  once  a 
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small  manor-house,  A\hich  survived  the  Spanish  liring  ; 
and  its  harbour,  partly  constructed  by  the  fishermen's 
own  money,  is  as  picturesque  as  can  be  desired.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  smell  of  its  pilchards  that  has  saved 
Mousehole  from  popularity.  Paul,  its  church-town, 
has  a  church  that  stands  well  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea  ;  probably  it  takes  its  name  from  the 
pool  or  small  creek  that  is  the  harbour.  At  a  little 
distance  is  St.  Clement's  Isle,  on  which  stood  a  small 
chapel  ;  but  the  chief  attraction  along  the  coast 
beyond  Mousehole  is  the  lovely  vale  of  Lamorna  with 
its  beautiful  cove.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  has  told  us  how- 
he  caught  a  trout  in  Lamorna  stream,  but  Cornwall 
is  not  usually  resorted  to  for  its  angling.  Woodland 
and  bushes,  river-reeds  and  flowers,  come  almost  close 
to  the  reach  of  the  tides  ;  and  in  the  cove  itself  there 
has  been  a  desperate  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  shipment  of  granite  from  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries,  much  of  which  went  to  form  the  Thames 
Embankment.  But  the  effort  to  construct  a  port 
here  has  not  been  successful ;  Lamorna  is  left  to  its 
own  beauty,  to  its  painters,  and  to  the  frequent  car- 
loads of  trippers  from  Penzance.  Its  charm  is  all  the 
greater  if  approached  from  the  more  treeless  and 
desolate  spaces  of  far-western  Cornwall.  In  its  near 
neighbourhood  are  prehistoric  stones  known  as  the 
Pipers,  and  the  Merry  Maidens  ;  while  near  Trewoofe 
or  Troove  there  is  a  rather  remarkable  subterranean 
passage,  whose  earliest  purpose  has  not  been  explained, 
but  which  has  traditional  association  with  Royalist 
^fugitives  ;  it  is  difficult  to  discover  among  the  con- 
cealing undergrowth,  and  may  have  been  utilized  as 
a  smugglers'  cache,  but  is  doubtless  far  more  ancient 
than  any  temptation  to  smuggling.    In  this  region  also 
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is  the  supposed  site  of  an  early  battle  between  Athel- 
stan  and  the  Cornishmen,  but  the  details  are  as  vague 


MOUSEHOLK. 


and   hard    to   discover   as  the   \\ay   itself  about   these 
western  uplands  on  a  da}'  of  fog.     Such  traditions,  and 
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the  meaning  of  the  local  antiquities,  mnst  be  left  to 
be  guessed  at. 

Though  Lamorna  in  the  holiday  season  is  often  a 
spot  of  some  animation,  it  is  ([uiet  enough  at  other 
times  ;  but  there  are  other  little  inlets  and  sandy 
coves  along  this  coast  that  even  in  summer  only  see 
a  few  casual  pedestrians,  those  who  delight  to  get  away 
from  beaten  tracks  and  to  escape  from  the  route  of 
the  touring-cars.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  to  the 
coast-path  ;  there  are  sudden  clefts  and  coombs  and 
rocks  to  be  climbed  or  avoided  ;  and  there  is  much 
also  to  lure  one  inland  at  times,  such  as  the  pleasant 
woods  of  Boskenna  which,  as  at  Lamorna,  accom- 
pany a  streamlet  to  the  sea.  The  stream  emerges  in 
the  sheltered  little  bay  of  St.  Loy,  whose  eastern  pro- 
tection is  the  headland  of  Boscawen,  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  Boscawen  north  of  St.  Burvan, 
where  there  are  nineteen  erect  standing-stones,  with 
a  great  central  monolith  in  theii-  midst.  An  ancient 
Welsh  triad,  speaking  of  tlie  three  principal  scenes  of 
bardic  contests  or  eisteddfods  in  Britain,  names  one 
as  "  Boscawen  in  Damncjnium,"  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  signified.  Its  name,  Boscawen,  means 
"  dwelling  among  the  elder-trees,"  and  the  name  has 
its  surviving  appropria'teness  in  the  number  and 
luxuriance  of  elders  in  soutliein  (Oniwall.  Not  far 
from  l>oscawen  Point  there  are  a  number  of  little 
gardens,  about  the  size  of  the  modern  "  allotment," 
where  carK'  potatoes  ai"e  grown  for  the  market  ;  and 
the  (li\i>i(jn>  ol  these,  foi"  the  most  |)art,  arc  lolly 
liedj.^e>  ol  elder.  llie  ( Onnsji  a  le  lather  fond  of 
,qardens  on  llieii"  seawaid  hlo|)es,  like  those  near  Fol- 
perro  ;  and  with  a  warm  sontli  ex])osure  they  gain 
good    results.      The    presence    of    these   gardens,    near 
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St.  Loy's  and  Penberth,  proves  that  the  chff-sides  are 
not  so  solitary  as  they  sometimes  appear  ;  there  are 
cottages  here  and  there  from  which  they  are  worked, 
and  the  native  cottager  is  ahve  to  the  possibihties  of 
his  soft  chmate,  at  times  really  suggestive  of  the 
Mediterranean.  At  Penberth  is  another  oasis  of  a 
delightful  stream-valley — those  who  deny  that  Corn- 
wall has  rivers  cannot  deny  that  she  has  many  lovely 
little  streams,  fed  by  springs  that  make  a  constant 
music  among  the  ferns  and  bushes  that  conceal  them. 
During  the  hottest  days  of  the  drought  of  icyzi  these 
springs  did  not  fail  :  they  retained  their  life,  their 
delicious  coolness  ;  they  welled  perpetually  for  the 
use  of  man  and  beast  ;  dusty  the  roads  might  be  and 
parched  the  fields,  yet  in  sheltered  places  by  the  way- 
side or  down  the  slopes  glimmered  and  prattled  the 
unfailing  though  perhaps  tiny  watercourses.  Only 
those  who  came  from  thirsting  inland  counties  or 
anxious  ill-provided  towns  fully  could  appreciate 
this  feature  of  Cornwall,  the  gracious  mother  whose 
breasts  flowed  with  waters.  Penberth,  where  this 
stream  issues,  is  a  pleasant  little  cove  with  a  small 
landing-slip  and  a  few  cottages  ;  a  rural  air  blends  with 
the  savour  of  sea,  there  is  the  lowing  of  cattle  as  well 
as  the  cry  of  seabirds,  and  the  cottage-gardens  are 
embowered  with  roses  and  fuchsias.  Honeysuckles 
and  foxgloves,  rhododendrons  and  escallonia  are  in 
constant   wild  luxuriance. 

The  littk'  viHage  of  Treen  (Treryn)  is  only  slightly 
west  of  the  Penberlli  vnllev,  and  at  Treen  Dinas,  on 
the    coast,    is    CornwiiU's    most     iainous    loijan-slone. 


't^' 


It  is  llie  begiiming  ol  the  i^rcatest  grandeur  oi  the 
Land's  luid  shores.  There  is  another  "  dinas  "  simi- 
larly named  on  the  iiortli,  l)etter  known  as  (jurnard's 
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Head.  Both  places  have  bec>n  slightly  vulgarized  as 
being  popular  show-places,  but  it  is  perhaps  this  south- 
ward Treen  that  has  suffered  most,  because  a  majority 
of  its  visitors  come  frankly  and  solely  to  see  a  great 
stone  so  exactly  poised  that  the  least  touch  will  rock 
it.     To  regard  such  logans  as  in   any  way  artificial, 


-->^ 
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as  a  contrivance  of  man,  or  as  connected  with  old 
druidic  rites,  is  an  absurdity  ;  they  are  simply  masses 
of  stone  that  liavc  wcatlicred,  the  softer  measures 
having  cruniblcd  or  liccn  washed  away,  leaving  them 
naturally  ])oiM'd.  The  >t()ne  in  the  picsent  case  no 
longer  works  a.s  (a>il\  as  it  dich  it  i>  not  its  weight, 
some  sixt\'-five  tcMis,  that  is  the  difficulty  ;  it  is  because 
man    has   actuallv   trit'd   and    failed   to   get   the   exact 
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point  of  balance.  About  a  century  since  a  young 
naval  lieutenant  named  Goldsmith,  said  to  have  been 
a  nephew  of  the  poet,  but  more  likely  a  grand- 
nephew,  with  some  companions,  amused  himself  by 
overturning  the  rock,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
Admiralty  to  replace  it.  The  replacement  was  not 
satisfactory,  which  in  itself  proves  that  all  such  logans 
are  natural  formations  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  could  have  accomplished 
a  feat  which  was  beyond  the  resources  of  nineteenth- 
century  apparatus.  It  is  the  headland  itself  and  the 
cliff-entrenchments  that  are  worth  coming  to  see  ;  the 
line  view  of  the  coast  that  they  command,  the  lovely 
slopes  of  short  grass  and  thyme,  rich  with  all  moor- 
land and  shore  fragrances,  the  crags  and  cleaves,  the 
indented  shores  that  extend  to  the  great  point  of  Tol- 
pedn-Penwith.  Treen  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Levan, 
but  we  have  to  pass  Porthcurnow  before  we  reach  that 
church-town,  or  the  little  chapelry  and  holy  well  on  the 
cliffs  below  it. 

At  Porthcurnow  we  touch  both  the  mythical  and 
the  supremely  practical ;  traditions  of  Tregeagle  tell 
us  that  one  of  his  tasks  was  to  sweep  the  sands  from 
this  bay  to  tlic  farther  side  of  Land's  End,  but  these 
sands  are  to-day  trodden  by  the  telegraphists  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  whose  station  is  close  by, 
attached  to  which  are  an  excellent  cricket-field  and 
tennis-courts.  There  is  another  legend  at  Porth- 
curnow— that  of  a  ghostly  ship  ;  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  likely  to  kill  imaginative 
tradition  than  the  presence  of  a  body  of  telegraph 
operators  ;  and  in  any  case  these  legends  were  dying 
before  the  telegraph  came.  Porthgwarra,  a  little 
beyond,  has  become  a  haunt  of  those  lovers  of  Cornwall 
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who  prefer  its  quietudes,  who  seek  as  much  of  its 
primitive  seclusion  as  is  still  attainable,  and  whose 
very  preference  generally  in  time  works  its  own  defeat. 
But  though  there  are  some  modern  houses  at  Porth- 
gwarra,  it  is  still  far  from  being  spoiled  ;  its  position 
is  romantic,  its  lobsters  are  renowned,  and  its  shore 
may  be  reached  by  a  tunnel  through  the  rock.  Furzy 
boulder-strewn  downs  stretch  above,  in  a  hollow  of 
which  nestles  the  church  of  St.  Levan,  a  true  fisher- 
saint  of  many  legends,  though  he  seems  only  to  have 
fished  for  his  own  sustenance,  not  as  a  vocation.  In 
spite  of  some  lifelike  traditions,  his  personality  is 
historically  vague,  and  the  prefix  of  "St."  to  a  place- 
name  is  always  suspicious  in  Cornwall ;  it  is  often  a 
modern  accretion,  and  in  this  case  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  was  really  a  corruption.  Carew  spoke  of  the 
parish  as  Siluan  ;  there  may  perhaps  have  been  a  local 
saint  named  Silvanus.  An  incised  burial-stone  was 
found  in  the  church  of  St.  Just,  at  no  great  distance, 
bearing  the  words  "  Silus  (or  Selus)  hie  jacet  "  ;  and 
Silus  might  easily  be  a  contraction  of  Silvanus.  The 
question  is  only  of  moment  to  those  who  care  for  such 
things  ;  the  ordinary  reader  may  simply  be  bored  by 
such  detail,  and  would  take  more  pleasure  in  the 
curious  tales  about  St.  Levan  and  his  sister  Breage, 
or  the  story  of  his  quarrel  with  an  annoying  woman 
named  Joanna.  In  plain  words  the  saint  appears 
to  have  told  Joanna  that  she  was  a  fool,  and  that  any 
girl  baptized  in  his  well  with  her  name  should  be  a 
still  greater  fool ;  so  that  prudent  parents  who  have 
set  their  hearts  on  the  name  of  Joanna  for  their 
daughters  have  to  carry  them  to  some  ollu-r  chin-ch  ior 
the  ceremony.  The  church  here  is  small,  but  of  great 
interest.     It  is  Perpendicular,  with  an  Early  English 
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transept,  an  old  font  of  a  species  of  porcelain,  and  a 
well-preserved  stoup.  The  screen  has  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  as  "  a  whole  homily 
in  wood,  a  minute  system  of  Catholic  symbolism,  in 
which  the  spiritual  history  of  the  world  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Passion  is  imaged.  There  are  the 
legged  snakes  of  the  first  Eden,  fiery  flying  serpents, 
symbols  of  the  Trinity,  the  pelican,  the  Virgin's  lily, 
the  eagle  of  St.  John  ;  the  sacred  monogram  is  repeated 
continually,  and  there  are  the  nail,  the  hammer,  the 
spear,  all  the  instruments  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  and 
there  is  an  effigy  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  represented  with 
a  foolish  round  face,  coiffed  hair,  necklace  and  ruff, 
like  a  fine  lady  of  the  period.  The  carvings  of  the  ends 
of  the  pews  are  less  naive,  more  skilful.  There  are 
the  two  fishes  of  St.  Levan  ;  the  two  cocks  that  crowed 
in  answer  to  one  another  when  St.  Peter  denied  his 
Master  ;  there  is  a  palmer,  with  a  cockle-shell  on  his 
hat  ;  there  are  knights  and  ladies,  fierce  heathen, 
and  there  are  two  jesters.''  St.  Levan  may  be  singularly 
rich  in  its  combination  of  these  things,  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  almost  the  commonplaces  of  Cornish 
bench-ends  and  screens  ;  similar  things  abound  at 
Mullion  and  St.  Keverne  and  elsewhere.  In  the  church- 
yard are  two  of  the  familiar  Cornish  crosses — these  also 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  detailing.  But  three  or 
four  miles  in  the  interior,  on  a  branch  of  the  Penzance 
highway,  is  a  more  important  church  than  this  of  St. 
Levan.  St.  Buryan  is  a  usual  stopping-place  of 
tourist-cars,  and  at  certain  hours  there  is  a  constant 
procession  of  sightseers  passing  the  old  truncated 
cross  on  its  low  rugged  steps  outside  the  embattled 
and  pinnacled  south  porch,  or  lingering  around  the 
other  cross  in  the  roadway. 
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Tradition  asserts  that  Athelstan  founded  St.  Buryan's 
as  a  collegiate  church,  and  that  he  thus  transformed  and 
endowed  it  seems  certain  ;  but  there  was  a  church,  or 
at  least  an  oratory,  here  long  before.  Buryan,  or 
Buriena,  was  apparently  an  Irish  lady  who  came  to 
Cornwall  in  the  company  of  St.  Piran  ;  some  identify 
her  with  the  Bruinsech  of  the  Donegal  Martyrology. 
All  this  is  doubtful,  and  the  complication  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  St.  Buryan's,  named  in  old  charters 
as  Eglosberrie,  may  have  been  confused  at  times  with 
the  parish  of  Veryan.  It  is  said  that  Athelstan  first 
sighted  the  Scillies  from  this  high  ground,  and  that  he 
vowed  to  build  a  collegiate  church  if  he  returned  in 
safety  from  their  conquest.  Though  there  must 
have  been  some  serious  fighting  during  his  progress 
through  the  Duchy,  Athelstan  chiefly  figures  in  Cornish 
records  as  a  founder  or  endower  of  churches,  not  as 
a  ruthless  aggressor.  Probably  St.  Buryan's  original 
cell  was  in  the  Sentry  or  Sanctuary  field,  about  a  mile 
distant.  The  former  collegiate  nature  of  the  church 
is  proved  by  the  length  of  its  chancel,  and  the  survival 
of  decanal  and  prebendal  stalls,  though  these  have 
been  misplaced.  One  characteristic  was  that  the 
appointment  of  Dean  lay  with  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall 
and  not  with  the  Bishop,  and  this  led  to  long  friction 
between  the  Crown  and  the  episcopate.  There  was 
much  quarrelling  and  litigation  ;  and  one  serious 
repudiation  of  his  authority  led  Bishop  Grandisson  of 
Exeter  to  excommunicate  certain  of  the  rebellious 
parishioners,  "  with  bell,  book  and  candle."  Part  of 
the  formula  sounds  sufficiently  drastic  :  "As  these 
lights  are  extinguished  before  our  bodily  eyes,  so  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  of  Blessed  Mary,  the  Blessed 
angels  and  all  saints,  may  their  soul  be  extinguished 
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and  delivered  to  the  devil  and  liis  angels  for  endless 
punishment  in  everlasting  fire,  unless  they  repent 
and  eonie  to  a  better  mind."  It  reminds  us  of  ICrnul- 
phus's  eurse,  introduced  to  sueh  good  efTect  in  Tris- 
tram  Sl:aud\,  which  caused  Uncle  Toby  to  exclaim 
(in  \\ords  that  have  recently  recei\'ed  a  ne\\'  signitr- 
cance),  "  Our  armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,  but 
nothing  to  this."  Any  struggle  in  which  one  party 
could  emplo}^  such  tremendous  ^^'eapons  must  appear 
a  little  one-sided,  Init  the  bishops  were  by  no  means 
always  victorious  in  their  strife  with  the  seculars. 
There  continued  to  ])e  deans,  of  a  sort,  at  St.  Buryan, 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  last  to  hold 
the  honour  was  a  man  named  Stanhope,  of  whom  we 
know  little  except  that  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  ordained.  It  is  said  that  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  York  sent  l)im  at  last  to  Ireland  for 
ordination,  with  something  like  a  command  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  the  correspondence  being  remark- 
able for  its  conciseness.  In  reply  to  the  brief  "  Ordain 
Stanhope  ;  Yours,  York,"  thei-e  came  the  repl\-, 
"  vStanhope's  ordained  ;    Yours,  Cork.'' 

St.  Buryan  has  suffered  badly  from  indiscrinunate 
restoration,  but  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  obviate 
former  damage.  On  the  tower  pavement  is  the 
coffin-.shaped  tomb  of  Clarice  de  Bolleit,  undated  but 
bearing  Norman-French  lettering  that  appears  to  be 
of  the  thirteenth-century.  Standing  at  a  height  of 
about  400  feet,  the  view^  from  this  \-illage  is  very 
extensive  ;  there  is  no  equal  height  south  of  the  le.sser 
of  the  two  Carn  Breas.  It  dominates  tln'  whole  of 
Land's  End  district,  with  the  outlying  Longships,  and 
the  great  confluence  of  the  English  Channel  with  the 
Atlantic.     It  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  clear 
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day  on  which  Athclstan  could  slight  the  SciHics,  Inil  it 
can  be  done  at  times. 

There  are  other  Land's  Juids  in  Europe  ;  France 
has  her  Finistere,  with  the  Isle  of  Ushant  to  take  the 
place  of  our  Scillies  ;  Spain  also  has  her  Cape  Finis- 
terre.  But  certainly  neither  of  these  has  taken  such 
a  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  French  or  the  Spanish 
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as  our  Tand's  End  has  taken  with  us.  Whether  it  be 
that  the  British  is  the  most  sentimental  of  European 
races,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  poetical,  or  for  what- 
ever other  reason,  this  strange  fascination  of  the  Land's 
End  draws  a  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  see  what  is  by  no  means  the  finest 
of  Enghsh  headlands.  "  About  the  Land's  End,"  says 
Mr.  Symons,  "  the  land  is  bare,  harsh  and  scarred  ; 
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here  and  there  are  fields  of  stunted  grass,  stony,  and 
hedged  with  low  hedges  of  stones,  like  the  fields  of 
Galway  ;  and  for  the  rest,  haggard  downs  of  flowerless 
heather,  sown  with  grey  rocks,  and  gashed  with  lean 
patches  through  which  the  naked  soil  shows  black." 
It  is  a  land  that  for  unknown  centuries  has  had  to 
confront  the  utmost  fierceness  of  Atlantic  seas  and 
Atlantic  winds  ;  the  waters  have  carved  its  contour, 
and  have  shaped  it  into  an  appearance  of  embattled 
bulwarks,  castellated  crags,  with  a  tradition  of  other 
strifes  besides  this  with  the  great  elemental  unresting 
energies.  None  of  the  lovel}^  stream- valleys  such  as 
Lamorna  come  to  this  western  extremity  ;  and  what  is 
really  the  finer  coast  scenery  lies  northward,  between 
St.  Just  and  St.  Ives. 

Legend  says  that  miles  upon  miles  of  land  that  once 
bore  the  homes  of  men  have  been  torn  away  by  these 
devastating  seas,  so  that  the  true  Land's  End  must 
once  have  been  at  Scilly  or  beyond  ;  beyond  Scilly 
we  are  still  in  th(i  shallow  seas.  It  is  in  part  the 
shallowness  tliat  renders  these  seas  so  restless,  so 
capricious,  so  perilous.  It  is  a  tale  of  struggle  and 
partial  defeat  and  constant  endurance  ;  the  Land's 
End  cliffs  still  face  their  foe  with  grim  determination, 
and  the  ocean  has  met  the  limit  of  its  conquests.  If 
there  be  any  erosion  now,  as  there  needs  must  be,  it 
can  be  only  perhaps  a  few  inches  in  a  century,  unlike 
the  rapid  engulfing  that  takes  place  sometimes  on  our 
eastern  shores.  But  there  is  a  tale  of  other  struggles 
told  on  this  grey  age-worn  promontory — a  struggle  of 
tribe  with  tribe  and  race  with  race.  We  cannot  read 
the  secrets  of  the  stark  weathered  memorials,  the 
cairns  and  tumuli  and  standing-stones  ;  some  of  these 
may  have  been  monuments  of  peace,  simply  human 
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records  of  life  and  death  ;  but  the  entrenchments, 
the  rocky  strongholds,  have  a  different  significance. 
Menhirs  and  barro\\'s  may  be  as  peaceful  in  meaning 
as  the  crumbling  movmds  in  a  country  church^^ard  ; 
ruinous  hut-circles  may  have  no  more  tragic  story  to 
tell  than  that  of  a  deserted  village  ;  but  the  encamp- 
ments speak  of  fighting,  and  we  know  that  this  western 
land  was  the  last  refuge  of  driven  races.  But  the 
impulse  of  peace  no  less  than  of  war  has  been  to  move 
westward  ;  and  the  British  themselves,  a  composite 
and  complicated  melting  of  peoples,  having  come  hither 
from  untraced  eastern  origins,  have  moved  westward 
still  till  thev  have  left  the  Eand's  End  itself  far  behind 
and  have  founded  great  new  dominions  in  the  direction 
of  the  setting  sun.  Towards  these,  and  also  towards 
a  region  of  dream,  is  the  outlook  froiu  this  extreme 
point.  Elsewhere  England  remains  European  and 
her  consciousness  is  still  continental  :  here  she  is  on 
"  the  edge  of  beyond."  There  is  still  something  to 
long  for,  something  to  strive  for,  something  to  dream 
of.  Yonder  dim  on  the  horizon  are  the  Scilly  islands, 
possible  isles  of  the  blest  ;  but  there  is  a  further  beyond, 
and  a  beyond.  Is  it  some  such  craving  for  the  un- 
grasped,  the  unseen  and  the  unkno\Mi,  that  draws  so 
many  to  this  farthest  stretch  of  England's  soil,  so 
that  they  come  in  such  numbers  as  actually  at  times 
to  vulgarize  it  ?  Or  do  the}'  merely  come  for  a  sight- 
seeing, and  therefore  see  very  little  ? 

Truly  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  sometimes 
to  make  Land's  End  a  tolerable  place.  Its  charm 
is  not  such  as  can  bear  a  rough  handling.  It  suffers 
from  crowds  that  would  not  seem  out  of  place  at 
Brighton  or  Blackpool.  Some,  we  know,  come  to  the 
spot  with  deeper,  less  articulate  feelings,  bringing  their 
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own  secret  with  them,  and  thus  perhaps  winning  what 
they  look  for;  many  others  come  because  it  is  a  usual 
trip  from  Penzance  or  St.  Ives  or  any  other  centre 
within  reach  ;  they  inchide  it  with  the  customary 
round  of  excursions,  the  Logan,  (jurnard's  Head, 
the  Fal,  the  Lizard,  and  often  they  find  it  the  least 
interesting  of  them  all.  Nightfall  or  the  close  of  the 
season  can  wipe  out  these  crowds  ;  they  cannot  wipe 
out  the  hotel  buildings,  the  bungalows,  the  misplaced 
disfigurements  that  violate  what  should  be  a  lonely 
sanctuary.  But  there  are  many  hours  of  solitude  left 
for  those  who  come  at  other  times,  and  it  is  always 
possible  to  turn  one's  back  on  the  landward  side,  to 
face  the  sea  or  gaze  across  the  beautiful  Whitesand 
Bay,  at  whose  farther  extremity  Cape  Cornwall 
reaches  nearly  as  far  westward  as  Land's  End  itself. 
It  is  still  possible  to  find  beauty  and  bewitchment 
here  at  Penwith,  the  Bolerion  of  Ptolemy,  the  "  Bellerus 
old  "  of  Milton.  It  is  still  possible  to  think  of  Land's 
End  as  did  the  late  Edward  Thomas,  a  writer  of  keen 
susceptibility,  whose  desire  it  was  to  hear  the  cr\^  of 
the  cuckoo  here.  "  Of  all  places  and  hours  I  should 
choose  the  crags  of  Land's  End  in  a  dawn  of  June  ; 
and  let  it  be  the  end  of  that  month  and  the  wind  be 
grey  and  cold,  so  that  the  ships  stagger  in  the  foam  and 
crag-like  waves  as  they  catch  the  early  light  tenderly 
upon  their  sails.  The  cold  beams,  the  high  precipices 
yet  full  of  shadow  and  of  the  giddy  calling  of  daw  and 
gull,  the  black  but  white-lipped  water  and  the  blacker 
cormorant  flying  straight  across  it  just  over  the  foam, 
the  sky  golden  yet  still  palhd  and  trembling  from  the 
dungeon  of  night — through  it  floats  that  beloved 
voice  breaking,  breaking,  and  the  strong  year  at  the 
summit    of   its   career   has   begun    to   decline."     But 
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it  is  only  relatively  that  the  cliffs  here  can  be  considered 
high  ;  they  do  not  reach  a  greater  height  than  sixty 
feet  ;  there  are  others  higher  and  more  striking  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  to  some  of  which  attach  fanciful 
names  that  need  not  be  repeated.  Pordenack  is  a 
finer  crag,  and  Enys  Dodman,  and  the  rocks  around 
Nanjizal  Cove,  to  say  nothing  of  the  southern  headland 
at  Tol-pedn-penwith.  But  to  none  of  these  belongs 
the  special  sentiment  of  Land's  End,  and  none  stand 
so  directly  between  the  two  seas.  It  is  easy  to  be 
disappointed  with  Land's  End  ;  it  is  easy  to  rail  at 
its  defacement,  its  vulgarizing,  its  abandonment  to 
the  tripper's  tender  mercies  ;  yet  our  disappointment, 
if  we  feel  it,  may  be  in  part  our  own  fault — we  have 
expected  what  we  could  not  find  ;  and  our  railing 
may  be  a  mere  affectation  or  a  presumption  of  superi- 
ority. In  no  such  spirit  can  the  true  treasures  of 
earth  be  gathered,  or  her  significance  in  any  degree 
apprehended. 

At  Land's  End  we  are  in  the  parish  of  Sennen,  the 
most  westward  church-town  of  Cornwall,  whose  delight- 
ful little  cove  is  very  much  resorted  to.  Some  curious 
tales  are  told  of  St.  Senan,  who  is  identified  as  a  sixth- 
century  Irish  saint.  Moore  in  one  of  his  Irish 
Melodies  tells  us  that  the  saint  had  sworn  no  female 
foot  should  tread  his  sacred  isle  ;  but  he  apparently 
left  it  himself  later,  to  travel  on  missionary  purposes 
in  Cornwall  and  Brittany.  It  is  told  of  him  that  one 
day,  when  a  family  removal  was  in  process,  he  refused 
to  help  his  mother,  upon  which  she  not  unnaturally 
threw  water  over  him — the  early  saintship  of  boys 
is  not  always  visible  to  those  who  live  with  them. 
Probably  the  mother  felt  rebuked  when  the  domestic 
articles  began  to  move  of  themselves  miraculously, 
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thus  justifying  the  inaction  of  her  son.  When  he 
died  and  was  being  carried  to  burial,  it  is  said  that  he 
sat  up  on  his  bier  and  gave  orders  that  his  festival 
should  be  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  March  instead  of 
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The  Land's  End. 


on  the  1st  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  given  no  reasons. 
Quaint  things  like  these  arc  often  told  of  ("eltir  saints, 
with  whom  we  seem  to  get  on  a  more  human  hxiting 
than  with  tiie  ordinary  saints  and  woiidcr-wotki  is  ot 
the     Latin     calendar.     Sennen     Cove     was     formerly 
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haunted  by  pixies  and  mermaids,  but  it  is  difterent 
now  ;  instead,  it  is  haunted  by  fashionable  visitors. 
Some  traditions  of  Arthur  and  Merhn  hang  about  the 
place,  as  is  fitting  ;  tales  also  of  Danish  invaders,  and 
of  some  historic  landings  in  Whitesand  Bay,  which  at 
its  best  does  not  seem  an  ideal  spot  for  disembarkment. 
But  there  was  no  large  choice  of  landing-places  in  the 
district.  Cornwall  begins,  on  its  south  coast,  with 
a  Whitesand  Bay,  and  it  ends  with  one.  Perhaps 
at  times,  in  old  records,  the  two  may  have  been  con- 
fused. The  church  of  Sennen  is  a  well-known  sight  to 
thousands,  being  passed  closely  by  the  main  road  from 
Penzance.  In  such  a  spot  a  church  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  impressive  ;  but  perhaps  still  more  impressive 
is  the  deserted  burial-ground  that  lies  near — a  small 
portion  of  desolate  moorland  enclosed  for  the  inter- 
ments of  a  family  of  Quakers,  who  some  centuries 
since  may  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  find  rest 
in  consecrated  earth.  This  lonely  and  unlovely 
graveyard,  with  a  single  indecipherable  stone  among 
its  unmarked  mounds,  strikes  a  strangely  fitting  note 
amid  its  surroundings,  and  has  a  deep  human  kinship 
with  the  mysterious  age-long  memorials  in  this  region 
of  stones.  It  appears  to  be  about  three  centuries 
since  the  burial-ground  was  used. 

There  is  still  some  seine-fishing  at  Sennen,  and  the 
huers  keep  watch  at  times  on  the  hill-side  Fine 
catches  of  mullet  have  been  taken  here.  There  is  a 
curious  round  building  on  the  beach,  with  apparatus 
for  hauling  uj)  the  fishing-boats.  Sennen  also  has  its 
Ufeboat.  There  are  a  few  modern  houses  above  the 
cove.  The  cottages  of  the  fisher-folk  are  stout  and 
stark — not  smothered  in  flowers  like  some  around  the 
Lizard.     Old-tune    stories   of   pirates    and    smuggling 
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are  told  of  this  rugged  little  landing-place  ;  many  tales 
also  of  desperate  shipwreck.  Cape  Cornwall  is  a 
scene  of  old  mining  ;  westward  of  it  lie  the  grim 
Brisons,  while  a  mile  or  so  from  Land's  End  the 
Longships  lighthouse  rises  from  some  perilous  scattered 
rocks.  Its  lantern,  a  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  has 
at  times  been  smashed  by  fierce  seas  that  break  above 
it.  The  Wolf,  more  than  seven  miles  farther  out,  is  still 
more  isolated  and  even  more  tremendously  buffeted. 
A  strange  existence  must  be  theirs  whose  task  it  is  to 
tend  these  lonely  watchers  of  the  sea,  surrounded 
in  times  of  storm  by  shrieking  winds  and  blinding 
breakers.  They  stand  as  the  outposts  of  our  country, 
for  the  guidance  of  a  world's  traffic  :  flashing  a  gleam 
of  farewell  to  those  who  set  forth  and  a  light  of  welcome 
to  those  who  return. 

Such  is  the  end  of  the  West  Country — and  the  end 
of  England.  Most  of  its  scenes  are  often  visited ; 
some  have  been  staled  b}-  too  great  a  familiarity. 
But  there  is  beauty  that  can  never  be  staled,  and 
associations  that  never  lose  their  freshness.  There 
has  been  a  revival  of  localism  latel}^  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  what  is  styled  self-determination.  These 
things  are  good  if  they  do  not  lead  to  narrowness, 
to  the  parochial  and  provincial.  The  wise  lover  of 
the  West  will  not  make  too  great  a  claim  for  it  ;  he 
will  acknowledge  that  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
fair  and  delightful-  that  certainlv  as  good  people  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  possibly  as  beautiful 
scenes.  But  lo\'e  of  beauty,  like  lo\'e  of  our  fellows, 
may  vit\-  well  begin  at  home,  though  it  should  not  end 
there.  We  nnist  start  with  the  particular^  though  that 
.should  lead  us  to  the  general.  "  11  faut  cultiver  notre 
jardin  "  ;   but  we  nnist  not  forget  that  there  are  other 
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gardens.  Especially  must  we  remember  that  the  love 
of  beauty,  of  grand  coasts  and  great  moorlands,  of 
flowered  fields  and  lanes  and  quiet  villages,  is  a  futile 
thing  unless  associated  with  a  still  deeper  love  of  our 
fellow-beings,  a  living  sympathy  with  their  desires, 
their  aims,  their  needs,  their  activities.  And  this 
sympathy  must  not  be  limited  by  race  or  speech  or 
creed,  by  politics  or  prejudices. 


Peninnis,   Scilly. 
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